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A Phoenix editorial 


ident January 20, 
1981, Ronald Reagan took the oath of 
office. He said before the people, “1 
do solemnly swear that I will 
faithfully execute the office of the 
president of the United States, — 

and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” It is now self-evident that 
Reagan is — and has been for some time — a 
pathetic figure incapable of acquitting himself 
of the former responsibility. And it is equally 
obvious that he has no ability whatsoever to 
“preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution.” It would seem, in light of recent 
events, that he has little interest in or respect 
for that remarkable document. 

Ultimately, it doesn’t really matter whether 
Ronald Reagan authorized or knew anything 
about the scandalous scheme of Marine 
Lieutenant Colonel Oliver North and his 
superior, Vice-Admiral John Poindexter, the 

ident’s national-security adviser, to 
secretly and illegally funnel millions to the 
contras fighting to overthrow a duly elected 
government in Nicaragua by secretly and 
illegally selling arms to the warring nation of 
Iran. But if North and Poindexter weren't 
operating on direct orders from Reagan, they 
certainly were striving — albeit in a demented 
way — to achieve a major policy goal, the 
overthrow of the Sandinistas, that Reagan has 
repeatedly articulated over the course of his 
presidency. Moreover, in mining Managua 
harbor, an act found to be illegal by the World 
Court, and in threatening in 1984 to flout the 
will of Congress, by providing aid to the 
contras through a client state if necessary, 
Reagan made it eminently clear that he was 
unconcerned about the means used to achieve 
his end. 
Batto dwell on thei sketchy detail ofthe 


effort to implement Reagan’s foreign-policy 
goals in Teheran and Managua is to miss the » 
global implications of a foreign policy and 
presidency that have been exposed as cynical, 
inept, and out of control. So long as the Reagan 
team, whatever its composition, isin place, so 
long as the spectacle of a commander-in-chief 
who has no clothes is the dominant i image 


_ from Washington, it’s impossible to imagine 


the United States providing leadership to the 
free world. 

It is equally impossible to imagine anything 
but an interminable series of congressional 
investigations, trials, and further revelations as 
the dirty linen of this administration, 
overlooked and rationalized away while the 
nation took what seemed like a six-year 
Valium trip, is finally hung out to dry. 

No longer can there be any other judgment 
of this president but that either he was 
complicit in illegal acts that threaten 
international stability and erode our standing _ 
in the council of nations, or that he is a 
figurehead president — a flack for the 
Svengalis of his court, which is an equally 
dangerous and unacceptable option. 

Speaking on Nightline last Tuesday, hours 
after the North-Poindexter scheme was 
revealed, Henry Kissinger counseled the 
administration: “What must happen 
eventually must happen immediately.” 
Eventually, Ronald Reagan will leave office an 
emasculated president, or worse. For the good 
of the country he loves, he should resign 
immediately so that Vice-President Bush has 
an opportunity to clear the air and restore 

public confidence in the office of the president 
— unless and until he is implicated in the 
scandal, at which time the responsibilities of 
the presidency would, to our relief, fall on the 
shoulders of House Speaker Thomas P. “Tip” 
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NUCLEAR 
SADNESS 


The failure 
and 
retreat of 
Helen 
Caldicott 


by Peter Canellos 


hey came from hundreds of 
US cities bearing signs saying 
things like REAGAN — GIVE 
ME A CHANCE TO REACH YOUR 
AGE, one million of them crowding 
New York’s Central Park on a 
bright June day in 1982. Sitting on 
the makeshift podium beside 
speakers as varied as Bruce Spring- 
steen, Orson Welles, Coretta Scott 
King, and a group of survivors of 
the August 1945 Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki bombings, Helen Caldi- 
cott saw her dream laid out before 
her: a frothing sea of people de- 
termined to take the nuclear issue 
into their own hands. 

Caldicott had been agitating for 
just such a citizens’ movement 
against all things nuclear since 
1971, first in Australia and then, 
since 1975, in the United States. A 
native Australian, mother of three, 
and pediatrician, Caldicott epito- 
mized her ideal of the citizen-ac- 
tivist. Angered and frightened by 
the dangers of nuclear prolifera- 
tion, Caldicott had burst onto the 
national scene in a blaze of what 
Time magazine called “hellfire or- 
atory.” 

Shortly after her move in 1975 to 
the Boston area, Caldicott had 
picked up the banner of the Physi- 
cians for Social Responsibility, a 
moribund antinuclear group then 
based in Boston, and carried it 
around the country. Her message 
was simple: nuclear power and 
nuclear weaponry are imminent 
threats to life as we know it, and 
people must be jarred out of the 
stupor of their everyday existence 
and motivated to save themselves. 

Earnest, raw, humorless, Caldi- 
cott’s speeches were intended to 
“change forever” the lives of her 
audiences. To her, scaring people 
was no political trick. She says her 
speeches came straight from her 
heart; long after many in the peace 
movement told her that the dark- 
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THIS JUST OPENED. 


Neil Simon joins the armed forces 


BY CAROLYN CLAY 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION ONE, DECEMBER 2, 1986 


Dispatches from the sexual front 


by Carolyn Clay 


BILOXI BLUES, by Neil Simon. Directed by Gene 
Saks. Setting designed by David Mitchell. Costumes 
by Ann Roth. Lighting by Tharon Musser. With 
William Ragsdale, John Finn, Andrew Polk, Kathy 
Danzer, Michael McNeill, David Warshofsky, John C. 
MacKenzie, Amy Ryan, and John Younger. At the 
Shubert Theatre through December 13. 


ditch/You’re in the Army now” hardly seems 

applicable to the military career of Neil Simon. 
Not only is he the J. Paul Getty of playwriting, but in 
Biloxi Blues Simon made hay off those long-ago days of 
khaki and Southern discomfort, winning praise to boot 
for his rueful and ribald remembrance of coming of age 
in boot camp. The play, second in an autobiographical 
trilogy that includes 1983’s New York Drama Critics’ 
Circle Award-winning Brighton Beach Memoirs (already 
a major motion picture) and Broadway Bound (now in 
New York previews), is the one that finally won him his 
Tony for best play. No matter that it came in 1985, when 
the man’s commercial success was already so boundless 
he could have purchased his own statue — something 
more along the lines of Lady Liberty than Antoinette 
Perry. 

Like many of Simon’s earlier and more formulaic 
works, Biloxi is a situation comedy. But the “situation” is 
World War II, with a resonance and ramifications 
somehow greater than those of mismatched roommates. 


POSTAGE DUE 


T he old lyric “You'll never get rich/By digging a 


Here Simon’s alter ego, Eugene Morris Jerome, the 
priapic and Yankee-obsessed 15-year-old of Brighton 
Beach, has become buck private Eugene Morris Jerome, 
a 19-year-old going off to wartime training with an 
agenda of modest goals that includes losing his virginity, 
falling in love, staying alive, and becoming a writer. 
During the course of the play, we see him fulfill the first 
two; the third is both self-evident and recounted in a 
coda; and the fourth is show-biz history. Simon, who 
had earlier yearned to be a professional ballplayer, 
became a writer whose ripostes-batted-in total is one for 
the record books; and in these late autobiographical 
works, as tinged with tenderness as hubris, he bares his 
struggle to be more than that. One can almost forgive 
him for naming the geeky, self-reflexive hero of his Ah, 
Wilderness! works after America’s greatest playwright. 
But oh Neil. 

It is 1943, and Eugene and his battalion, as they chug 
from Fort Dix, New Jersey, to Biloxi, Mississippi, and 
basic training, must stare through dingy train windows 
not only at the twilight of their youth but, quite possibly, 
into that imminent good night. They face not only the . 
“murky swamps” of Dixie, the murkier Army grub, and 
a sergeant who’s tough as An Officer and a Gentleman's 
Lou Gossett Jr. and deranged as Dr. Strangelove, but. 
after that the shores of Normandy. And our hero 
thought he had become a man when he was bar 
mitzvahed! Here he'll really get read his rites of passage, 
from deflowering at the knowing hands of a golden- 
hearted pro to acceptance of his culpability as a writer — 
one of that breed who invade both privacy and 
imagination with the fervor of Sherman (who may also 
have burned up his bit of Biloxi). Some of the play's 
initiations, though cringingly sweet and funny, are 
generic. And there are so many of them that we wind up 
with enough broken ice for a round of mixed drinks but 
little 100-proof probing. (The idea of anti-Semitism, 
amid other prejudices, in this man’s Army is paraded but 
hardly scrutinized — the self-accusatory point being that 
Eugene, if the ethnic slur isn’t addressed at him, tends to 
grin and let others bear it.) What gives the play its 
undeniable poignance is the reality of innocence, 
however bathed in bravado, headed for the trenches: 
Sim6n, though he milks it, hardly owns this cash cow. 
But what supplies Biloxi with laughs, many of them 
emanating not from formula but from character, is the 
playwright — aman who knows how to pass, load, aim, 
and shoot the comig ammunition. 

Not that the Simon figure in Biloxi is on the firing line. 
In the gangly and ingratiating (if sing-songily 
Brooklynese) person of William Ragsdale, he tends to 
slouch on the sidelines in his Banana Republic 
underwear, scribbling his “memoirs” while skirmishes 
and maneuvers are engaged in by others. The central 
conflict, a combination of chess and Russian roulette, is 
between Sergeant Merwin J. Toomey — who, in the rigid 
but impassioned portrayal of John Finn manages to 
imbue regulation hup-hup Armyspeak with a grits-and- 
gravy accent, barking of “dissuh-pleen” — and one 
Arnold Epstein, described by Eugene as “the worst 
soldier in World War II, including deserters.” Andrew 
Polk’s Epstein, lolling on his bunk behind Trotsky specs 
and a pocket Dostoyevsky, is a tad well-built for a man 
whose nervous stomach is threatening a breakdown, but 
maybe that’s the result of heavy booklifting. Otherwise 
he adroitly combines the character’s Talmudic strengths 
and hilarious incredulity at the lunacy that is basic 
training. (‘If the Navy's this dumb, we're gonna have to 
take a train to Europe,” deadpans one soldier.) 

The Sarge, whose hardboiled militarism has been 
Continued on page 30 
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Thompson in 67: the beginning of the end 


PERSONALLY 


Guilt by association 


BY RIC KAHN 


As I am over 30 and therefore unable to stay 
awake past 10:30 p.m. without industrial-strength 
stimulation, the TV-news tickler wafted straight past my 
nose like smoke from a George Burns cigar. And then 
my wife gave me a Danny Ainge-like elbow to the ribs 
and said, “Didn't you write a story about that guy?” The 
word “story,” not the body punch, was the jolt I needed. 
I popped out of bed and stood toe to toe with the 
Philco. Albert Thompson, who in 1967, at the age of 12, 
stabbed a young boy to death in the wet woods of 
Wayland. Albert Thompson, who 18 years later, in ‘85, 
activated the gossip mill when he returned to Wayland 
to run the housing authority. Albert Thompson, whose 
hidden history became national wire-service news after 
Boston magazine ran, in December 1985, a sensational 
story by John Strahinich called “The Boogeyman Comes 
Home.” Albert Thompson, whose innards had another 
layer of guilt added to them when the mother of the boy 
he'd killed died of a heart attack 10 days after the Boston 
magazine piece was published (her family blamed both 
the article and Thompson’s return to Wayland for her 
death). Albert Thompson, who was fired last June by the 
Wayland Housing Authority for what it said was subpar 
work, (The firing prompted one Wayland resident to 
lament, “It’s the demise of a person. It seems incredible 
to me; he achieved something, but his life is ruined 
because of what he did when he was 12. It seems he’s 
destined to always screw up and run out of places to 
go.””) Albert Thompson, 32, who met his Maker on 
November 19th, when, according to police, he hanged 
himself with an electrical cord wrapped around a drain 
pipe in the cellar of the Sweet Sis Cheesecake Company, 
in Newton, where he’d worked. Upon hearing the 
news, I felt bad for Thompson. And then my mind 
moved on quickly to more important matters: how to 
turn this triple tragedy into a good story. 
* 


« uicide. Wayland. Tied to a 1967 murder? 


Once, back when I was a young pup working in 
Atlantic City, I set out, with a photographer, to doa 
feature story on the grisly world of the emergency room. 
While we were there we saw the family of a nine-year- 
old girl who'd been killed by a hit-and-run driver. 
Instead of sticking a notebook in the family’s face, I let 
them be. I went back to the office and wrote a column 
about how I wouldn’t do the story. It began like this: 
“The story can go to hell. She should be out riding her 
bike. She should be licking a chocolate-ice-cream cone. 
Instead, a nine-year-old girl is dead.” 

Looking back, I know this failure: to turn the family 
into fodder for a tear-jerking feature story was 
unprofessional, immature, and a dereliction of duty. It 
was also human, and it provoked many letters, including 
one from the family, thanking me for having a bit of 
heart. 

Today, reading that story induces the same reaction in 


~ me that looking at a 13-year-old love letter to my wife 


does. My better half this weekend brutally stuck the 
letter in my face: after the first two lines (“Time slips 

my slender e an autumn leaf danci 
in the wind”) I have to turn away and reach for the barf 
Continued on page 14 p vari 
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ITEMS 
Wishing for better 
BY MARK JURKOWITZ._ 


‘he day after it was learned that the White House 
had, in the words of one radio announcer, 
“robbed Peter the Mullah to pay Paul the 

Contra,” editorial boards all over the country shouted 
advice at Ronald Reagan. 

COME CLEAN, MR. PRESIDENT pleaded the New York 
Post. REGAN MUST GO, TOO demanded the Boston 
Herald. MORE THAN FIRINGS NEEDED TO REDRESS 
IRAN MISTAKES warned the Philadelphia Inquirer. But 
beneath all the entreaties for the president to fire top 
staffers, rein in the NSC, and take firm control of the 
nation’s foreign policy, there was a subtler, deeper, and 
more anguished message in much of the editorial 
comment around the nation. With a major scandal 
enveloping the White House, was Reagan, like so many 
of his predecessors, about to sink like a stone under the 
crushing weight of his office? 

Ideology aside, Ronald Reagan’s true greatness and 
major contribution has been his ability to convince a 
very skeptical nation that the presidency — the crown 
jewel-of our democratic system — is not too big a job for 
one man. In light of recent history, the magnitude of 
such an achievement cannot be overestimated. 

John Kennedy’s potential for greatness in office was 
snuffed out by a bullet. Lyndon Johnson’s record of 
domestic achievement was obscured by an ill-conceived 
war that drove him from office defeated and broken. 
Richard Nixon’s presidency was destroyed by a scandal 
that forced him to flee the White House to howls of 
public derision. And Jimmy Carter seemed impotent in 
the Oval Office, powerless to control events that 
ultimately led to what was, for an incumbent president, 
an overwhelming defeat. 

But Reagan was able to convince many that the White 
House did not have to consume its occupant physically, 
emotionally, and morally, that a president could develop 
a personal rapport with the nation, win tough legislative 
battles with a recalcitrant Congress, and design and 
implement dramatic changes in public policy. He 
convinced many that there was no fatal flaw in the US 
Constitution and that the job of president could be 
handled by someone we elect. 

Convinced them, that is, until last week. But with the 
shocking revelations about Iran and the contras, all bets 
are off. As his pitiable predecessors did before him, this 
chief executive may now face an occupational Waterloo 

that will again drive home the frightening point that the 
presidency is doomed.: 

It was that subliminal fear that surfaced on editorial 
pages last week. “We are not going to see him leaving 
office early, waving a sad farewell from the steps of the 
presidential helicopter on the White House lawn as it 
prepares to whisk him into retirement,” John Hughes of 
the Christian Science Monitor chirped hopefully, even 
as he conjured up painful memories of Nixonian 
disgrace. 

“You have a lot more work to do. Don’t let the would- 
be Watergate probers use these events to thwart your 
presidency,” begged the New York Post. 

Boston Globe columnist William V. Shannon 
wondered whether Reagan would be forced to resign in 
1987, ghoulishly reminding us that “for more than a 
century, no president elected in a year ending in zero has 
finished his term.” And the Wall Street Journal called the 
current crisis of confidence “a shame, since six years of a 
successful presidency had done so much to lift the 
nation out of its Vietnam and Watergate despond.” 

* 

The United States Information Agency (USIA) is 
supposed to influence friend, foe, and Third Worlder 
alike by preaching the gospel of democracy and 
extolling the virtues of our open society, such as freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, and all those inalienable 
rights that make us so superior to the Evil Empire. But 
these days, the subjective interpretation of “free speech” 
by the man at the USIA helm, Charles Wick, a Ronald 
Reagan crony, is no doubt impressing the brass at Tass 
as well as a few higher-ups in the Botha government. 

Last Sunday’s Boston Globe reported that under 
Wick’s leadership the USIA is applying an ideological 
litmus test to US-made film documentaries and refusing 
to issue educational certificates, which insure worldwide 
distribution, to films offering anything less than a 
wholehearted endorsement of US policy. 
Documentaries on the ever-expanding Wick blacklist 
include Ecoside: A Strategy of War, which examines the 
environmental impact of war; Whatever Happened to 
Childhood?, an Emmy winner whose subject is kids and 
drugs; and From the Ashes. . . Nicaragua Today, an 
American Film Festival prize winner that traces the 
Sandinista uprising. The USIA has, on the other hand, 
bestowed its blessings on Radiation. . . Naturally, a film 
championing nuclear energy, and The Family: God's 
Pattern for Living, a flick that suggests that in any right- 
thinking home, a man is king of the castle. 

The USIA has also exhibited considerable disdain for 
the First Amendment by demoting a reporter for Radio 
Marti (the agency's Caribbean version of Radio Free 
Europe) who had the audacity to ask Ronald Reagan, 
during his recent press conference, if he planned to 
break diplomatic relations with Nicaragua. Annette 
Lopez-Mufioz, who has apparently decided to fight for 
her job, told United Press International that the USIA 
removed her from Radio Marti’s White House beat after 
the press conference because the National —- 


Council didn’t like her question, ‘Oo. 


CALDICOTT 


1 ON THE COVER 


A Phoenix editorial: it matters not whether the president knew of the 
activities of North and Poindexter; with or without direct orders, they 
were seeking to fulfill a well-known wish of the president's. And Peter 
Canellos tells of the bitter failure of Helen Caldicott and her fiery 
efforts to éffect a freeze. 


AFTER THOUGHTS by Francis J. Connolly 

and John Medearis 

What would happen if the president were to go. Plus TV Snide, listings 
for the best of presidential dramas, by Connolly. 


TALKING POLITICS by ScotLehigh 

The Bulger-Keverian-Dukakis imbroglio over the jurisdiction of the 
Ethics Commission; and the failings of Dukakis’ $ much-vaunted 
consensus politics. 


LIFESTYLE 


GENDER CHOICE 
10 


1 SILENT PARTNER by Neil Miller 


When it comes to the subject of abortion, most of the attention of 
professionals and laypeople is, of course, focused on the woman. 
Here, what the experience is like for the partners of those women. 


URBAN EYE by Jean Callahan 


DAY TO DAY by Susan Buchsbaum 
Some thoughts on Gender Choice, a new product that is said to 
enable couples to select the gender of their children. 


BOOKS 

Michael Bronski uncovers the secrets of Edwin Stratemeyer, creator of 
kid mysteries such as the Nancy Drew and Hardy Boys series, as 
revealed in The Secret of the Stratemeyer Syndicate. Plus, three new 


titles, including Crossing the Line: A Year in the Land of Shai oad in 


“Bookmarks. 
PUBLIC EYE by Francis Thcher’ 


A consideration of the supreme sacrifices of former Supreme Mary 
Wilson. 


RESTAURANTS by Robert Nadeau 
Memories of Globe food critic Tony Spinazzola and praise for the new 
restaurant bearing his name. 


16 THE PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
20 CLASSIFIEDS 


1 BANDS IN BOSTON by Jim Schuh 


Remember the Bosstown Sound? You do? Well, you're not alone — but 
you're not in the middle of a crowd. either. 


4 FILM 


Owen Gleiberman boldly goes where only Star Trek I, Il, and III have 
gone before; and Brer Steve Vineberg looks back at Song of the 
South. Plus, in ‘‘Trailers,’’ The Wraith, Cool Runnings, and Firewalker. 


Kathy Huffhines finds that! Read About My Death in Vogue Magazine 
is very much alive. 


6 DANCE and ART 


Lisa F. Hillyer gets up to date on the contemporary classicism of 
Karole Armitage and the new old virtues of the Dance Theatre of 
Harlem; and David Bonetti revises his portrait of John Singer Sargent. 


7 MUSIC 


Francis Davis concludes his Sonny Rollins profile; Bob Blumenthal has 
noble words for Kenny Barron; Howard Litwak thinks the world of the 
World Saxophone Quartet; and Joyce Millman decides that the 
human side of Eric Clapton is divine. Plus, on page 10, ‘Live and on 
Record.” 


18 HOT DOTS and AIRWAVES 31 OFF THE RECORD 


22 NINE DAYS A WEEK 32 PLAY BY PLAY 
23 LISTINGS = FILM LISTINGS 


Examining the problem of adult illiteracy and what is being done to combat it. Plus, profiles of 
, SEA Semester — an ocean-going course of study for college students — and a special resource 
" center in the Boston Public Library. 


BOOKS 


Our fifth section reviews a stunning debut story collection tw representative 
fiction, the essays of Joseph Brodsky, a: ‘*.2 iatest in Ike 


graphy. 


Credits: Joan Seidel (with News) anc Heidi Stetson (with Liiestyle). 
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SECTION ONE, DECEMBER 2, 1986 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


AFTER THOUGHTS 


Nothing succeeds like succession 


President George Bush would, under 

the provisions of the Constitution, 
become the 41st president of the United 
States. Bush would then have to 
nominate a new vice-president, subject 
to confirmation by Congress. The 25th 
Amendment specifies that such a 
nominee must be confirmed by a simple 
majority vote of each house of Congress, 
a process that could take several months. 

Were Bush indeed to assume the 
presidency, the timing of that step would 
take on unusual importance. The 22nd 
Amendment states, “No person who has 
held the office of President, or acted as 
President, for more than two years of a 
term to which some other person was 
elected President shall be elected to the 
office of the President more than once.” 
Reagan’s term will expire at noon on 
January 20, 1989. If Bush were to take 
office before January 20, 1987, he would 
wind up serving more than two years of 
Reagan’s term — and would, therefore, 
be eligible to serve only one more full 
term as president in his own right. If 
Reagan were to hand over the reins of 
power anytime after next January 20, 
Bush would be allowed to serve two 
more full terms. 

All of the above, needless to say, 
assumes that Bush will avoid the taint of 
the Poindexter-North scandal himself. 

After Bush, the line of succession gets a 
bit complicated. According to the 
Executive Succession Act of 1947: “If, by 
reason of death, resignation, removal 
from office, inability, or failure to qualify 
there is neither a president nor vice- 
president to discharge the powers and 
duties of the office of president, then the 
speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall, upon his resignation as speaker 
andas representative, act as president.” 
The current Speaker of the House is, of 
course, Representative Thomas P. 
O'Neill. But O’Neill’s term as Speaker 
and as representative expires at noon on 
January 3. Should a double vacancy in 


4 f Ronald Reagan were to resign, Vice- 


O’Neill: up or out 


the presidency occur before that date, 
O'Neill would be on his way to the Oval 
Office; if it were to occur after January 3, 
a new Speaker would be moving along 
the line of succession. Although the vote 
on a new Speaker has not yet been 
formally taken, Representative Jim 
Wright (D-Texas), currently the majority 
leader of the House of Representatives, © 
has been nominated for the post by the 
House Democratic Caucus and should be 
routinely elected on January 3. 

The Executive Succession Act also 
provides for the unlikely event of neither 
the vice-president nor Speaker being 
able to assume the presidency. According 
to that statute, in line after'the Speaker is 
the president pro tempore of the Senate 
— a position currently occupied by 83- 


year-old Senator J. Strom Thurmond (R- 
South Carolina). Although Thurmond, 
unlike O'Neill, will still be in Congress 
after January 3 (his Senate term is not up 
until 1991), he will almost certainly not 
remain as president pro tem. With the 
Democrats taking control of the Senate 
next January, it is expected that they will 
follow tradition and choose as the new 
president pro tem the most senior 
senator from among their own ranks. 
That would be 85-year-old Senator John 
C. Stennis (D-Mississippi). 

After the president pro tem, the line of 
succession extends into the president's 
Cabinet. The order of succession there 
reflects the order in which the Cabinet 
departments were formally established 
by Congress. According to the Executive 
Succession Act, the batting order for 
would-be presidents runs as follows: the 
secretaries of State, Treasury, and 
Defense; the attorney general; the 
secretaries of the Interior, Agriculture, 
Commerce, Labor, Health and Human 
Services, Housing and Urban 
Development, Transportation, Energy, 
and Education. 

Of more immediate concern than the 
line of succession, however, is the role 
Congress can legally play in handling the 
current crisis — no matter who the 
president might be. Both houses of 
Congress have formally adjourned, and 
by law neither house can reconvene 
before January 3 unless the president 
specifically asks it to. It’s a fair bet that 
Ronald Reagan will not lodge that 
request. That means Congress can’t take 
a vote on any aspect of the Iranian arms 
scandal — but its committees can still 
hold open hearings. Several committees, 
including the House’s Foreign Affairs 
Committee and Armed Services 
Committee, have already opened such 
hearings, thereby, no doubt, making the 
president's holidays a tad less than 
cheerful. 

— Francis J. Connolly 
and John Medearis 


SNIDE 


The not-ready-for-prime-time presidency 


SUNDAY 


6 p.m., Ch. 56, ’s Heroes (BW): Hogan (Lt. 
Col. Oliver North) hits on a scheme to ship guns to 
friendly freedom fighters by diverting the proceeds 
of a secret-arms deal set up by Klink (Ronald 
Reagan) but gets in big trouble when Gen. 
Burkhalter (Ed Meese) finds out. There’s laughs 
aplenty when Shultz, as usual, insists that he knows 
noth-ing. Newkirk: Margaret Thatcher. 

6:30 p.m., Ch. 38, The Capitol Hillbillies (BW): 
Jethro (Lt. Col. Oliver North) rents out the cee-ment 


pond to some of his buddies from Central America, 


and Mr. Drysdale really biows his 
stack. Miss Hathaway (Adm. John Poindexter) tells 
Jed (Ronald Reagan) that the scheme was all her 
idea. Granny: Jeane Kirkpatrick. 

[Programming Note: To Tell the Truth will not be 
seen tonight. Beginning next week, it will be re- 
placed by /’ve Got a Secret, followed immediately 
by Jeopardy.] 


MONDAY 


7 p.m., Ch. 27, US Troop (Color): Agarn (Lt. Col. 
Oliver North) tells Sarge (Adin. John Poindexter) 
that the Hakowees won't stage any more fake raids 


on the fort unless they get more money. Calamity 


Jane (Nancy Reagan) gets mad at Trooper Dobbs 
(George Shultz) for not helping Wilton (Ronaid 


Reagan) his foot out of his mouth. Running 
Chicken: Bush. 
7:30 p.m., Ch. ’s island (BW): Mr. 


Howell (Lt. Col. Saver North) talks Gilligan (Ronaid 
Reagan) into giving him ail the money he’s saved up 
to buy Ginger (Nancy Reagan) a new gown so 
Howell can buy guns for a tribe of cannibals on a 
neighboring island. The Skipper (George Shultz) 
and Mary Ann (Tip O'Neill) can’t figure out where 
the Israelis fit into all this. And The it: Ed Meese. 
8 p.m., Ch. 38, My Mother the President (BW): Dave 
(Lt. Col. Oliver North) buys a 1928 Porter, only to 
discover that it's a reincarnation of the president of 
the United States (Ronald Reagan), who fell asleep 
three Libyan crises ago. Dave takes the president 
for a ride, and then the president breaks down. 
Mechanic: Don Regan. 

8:30 p.m., Ch. 27, Not Smart (Color): Agents 86 (Lt. 
Col. Oliver North) and 99 (Adm. John Poindexter) 
run afoul of the Chief (Don Regan) when their wacky 
plot to swindle KAOS winds up in all the papers. 
Hymie the Robot (Ronald Reagan) spends the entire 
episode inside the Cone of Silence. Larrabee: Henry 
Kissinger. 

9 p.m., Ch. 56, S*N*A*F*U (Color): Wacky Col. 
Flagg (Lt. Col. Oliver North) and Maj. Frank Burns 
(Adm. John Poindexter) join forces in a hilarious 
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plot to end the Korean War swindling the 
Albanians, while Henry Blake ( Reagan) 
practices his putting. Hawkeye (Caspar 
Weinberger) yells at Major Winchester (George 
Shultz) for being a fat jerk. Hot Lips: ivan Boesky. 


TUESDAY 


9:30 p.m., Ch. 56, Leave it to Poindexter (BW): 
Eddie reed (Lt. Col. Oliver North) is at it again! — 
he’s been swiping the other guys’ lunch money to 
finance a secret guerrilla insurgency in Central 
Americal! Ward (Don Regan) hits the roof when he 
finds out; Wally (Ronald Reagan) and Lumpy 
(George Shultz). fearn a valuable lesson «ai 
choosing their friends. more 


Nixon as the Beaver. 
10 p.m., Ch. 38, 


Mission: Intompetent (Color): Mr. 
Phelps (Lt. Col. Oliver North) and the rest of the IMF - 
team destabilize the government of a pease. ‘ 


nation with a brilliant scheme to flood 
supermarkets with bogus manufacturers’ agen 
and deposit the proceeds in a numbered Swiss 
bank account. Five seconds later, the administra- 
tion self-destructs. The secretary disavows all, 
knowledge of Ronald Reagan 
10:30 p.m., Ch. of Khomeini (BW): 
Jeannie (Lt. Col. “Oliver North) gets Tony (Ronald 
Reagan) in BIG’ trouble when she makes his 
credibility disappear. Roger (Adm. John Poindex- 
ter) gets caught smuggling Gemini space capsules 
to the Russians through an Israeli middleman, and 
= Bellows (Pat Moynihan) just shakes his head 
and says everybody's crazy. The Voice of Mission 
Control | Nobody. 
11 p.m., Ch 38, The Reaggan Family (BW): 


ing his school's entire building-maintenance 
fund into a secret Swiss bank account — just the 
way Uncle Fester (Adm. John Poindexter) showed 
him! Lurch (Robert McFariane) tells Gomez (Ronaid 

jan) that there are Sandinistas in the basement, 
so Gomez biows up his model train set again. 
Cousin It: Caspar Weinberger 


_— Francis J. Connolly 
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We neglected to credit two 
photographers in News (November 25). 
John Nordell took the picture, which 
appeared on page 2, of the homeless 
folks lined up for transportation to the 
Long Island shelter. And Michael 
Romanos should have been credited for 
the photo of Larry DiCara on page 6. 
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It happened at the Christmas party. “There’s the guy for me,” 

she said. And grabbed him by the suspenders as he walked by. 

He twirled her onto the dance floor. They made a spectacle of 
themselves. And the dynamic duo appeared at 

party after party .. . all season long. 


i 

t, 

i 
For her: Cracked ice ‘special occasion 

dress with jewel neck, V-back, low waist 

and flutter skirt with belt. In sizes 5-13. 

; 100% polyester. In black, $108. Junior 
Moderate Dresses, street floor, Boston 


and as noted. 

Make Some Night Moves Of Your Own: 
For him: Cotler® suspender pant, $28. 
Marquis® tuxedo shirt with bow tie, $22. 
In sizes S,M,L,XL. Polyester/cotton 
blend. Young Men’s Department, street 
floor, Boston and all stores. 


¢ CHRISTMAS LOVE NOTE « 
Extended holiday hours take the rush out of 
Christmas shopping. Downtown Crossing 
open 8:30 a.m. to 9:00 p.m.; Sunday, noon to 8:00 p.m. 
All stores open late every night. 


iy the place! 
jordan marsh 


ALL JM STORES OPEN SUNDAY AND EVERY NIGHT "TIL CHRISTMAS 


CHARGE IT! For your shopping convenience, JM now welcomes MasterCard” and VISA" Other popular cards and your JM Charge also accepted{ ' 


123 vel 8 Boston store open Monday through Saturday at 8:30 0,m. CALL ANYTIME: Metropolitan 3oston 328-1212; toll-free |-800-328-1212. | VISA 
There will be a delivery/handling charge on the above items. 
avon Al te Braintree, Burtington, Framingham, Peabody, MA; Warwick, Ri, D-4421, 4424, 1652. 45 
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Continued from page 1 
ness of her message was doing as much 
harm as good, she kept hitting away, 
unwilling and possibly unable to stop. 

Caldicott did not develop the nuclear- 
freeze proposal, but she was one of its 
earliest and most vociferous advocates. 
The proposal, which called for a freeze 
on numbers of nuclear missiles and 
bombs at then-current levels, gave her 
activism and that of others a common 
political goal. In the years from 1980 
through 1982, when passion for the 
freeze began to spread across the 
country, Caldicott made roughly 80 
speaking trips each year, stoking her 
audiences with grisly, graphic tales of 
nuclear death and scenarios of 
destruction. 

At the 1982 Central Park rally, just 
how far the movement had come in three 


Once she believed that she alone could save the world. 


NUCLEAR SADNESS 


years was evident in the numbers and 
scope of the protest. Yes, the freezers had 
rounded up ‘60s warhorses like Joan Baez 
and Pete Seeger. But the movement was 
also being propelled by religious groups, 
repentant policymakers such as ex- 
Defense secretary Robert McNamara, 
and big-name politicos like Ted 
Kennedy. Two thousand buses in the 
Yankee Stadium parking lot attested to 
the grassroots support for the freeze. 

What was to come? Even though the 
movement had no organized voter effort, 
freeze advocates talked of electing a 
profreeze Congress in 1982 and a 
profreeze president in 1984. Caldicott 
went further; casting the peace issue as a 
fight for the survival of the human race, 
she said in her speeches and in her 1984 
book, Missile Envy, that the 1984 election 
was the most crucial ever and that if 
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Ronald Reagan were re-elected the world 
would be doomed. 

Those who know Helen Caldicott and 
worked with her in the peace movement 
say that to understand her one must 
accept two great truths about her: the 
honest intensity of her fear of nuclear 
technology and her almost simple- 
minded belief that one person working to 
motivate others can stop nuclear 
proliferation. 

On October 15 of this year, Caldicott, 
47, and her husband, Bill, boarded a 
plane and flew back to Australia for a 
self-imposed retirement from activism. 
By a cruel twist of fate, the newspapers 
that day were filled with stories of the 
collapsed Reykjavik summit; the kind of 
arms agreement that Caldieott had long 
advocated had been discussed but 
ultimately rejected. Reagan had felt the 
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US needed the Star Wars defensive- 
weapons system more than it needed an 
arms cut. Opinion polls showed that 
most Americans agreed with him. 

In her own words, the movement 
Caldicott had helped start and sustain 
had “accomplished nothing.” 

She is depressed, haunted by the twin 
demons of the movement's failure — her 
failure — and her lingering vision of a 
nuclear winter so close that she sees it 
coming “any day now.” She says she is 
retiring because she feels she must step 
back, for her own good and for the good 
of the disarmament cause. The anger that 
once motivated her has, in the wake of 
the 1984 election, hardened into a 
bitterness that inhibits her. She’s lost 
confidence in her ability to move people. 

Sitting on the porch of her Annisquam 
home on a bright summer day in June 
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1986, a day much like the one she'd spent 
in Central Park almost exactly four years 
earlier, Caldicott said in an interview, 
“Last night I had a dream about nuclear 
war. I dreamt how to stop it. All the time 
I plan in my dreams. I can’t remember 
what it was last night but it kept on and 
on — the planning, the working out. I 
have to get away from that. It’s just 
engulfed my whole life and soul.” 

Helen Caldicott calls herself “a child of 
the Atomic Age.” As a little girl, she 
recalls, she feared death through nuclear 
holocaust. As she grew older and studied 
medicine, got married, became a mother, 
that awareness of nuclear crisis stayed 
with her, like a ghost shadowing her 
through all the moments of her life. 

It has been her great puzzlement to 
realize, Cassandra-like, that every other 
being is tracked by the same ghost yet so 
many remain numb to it. 

As a teenager she read On the Beach, 
Nevil Shute’s vision of nuclear winter, 
and remembers being devastated by it. 
The book deals with a nuclear war that 
destroys life everywhere except 
Melbourne, Australia, Caldicott’s 
hometown. At the end of the book, the 
government gives parents cyanide 


capsules with which to kill their children 


to spare them a slow death by radiation 
sickness. 

A few years later, as a first-year 
medical student in Adelaide, she learned 
in detail the carcinogenic and mutagenic 
effects of exposure to even small 
amounts of radiation. While in medical 
school she married her classmate Bill 
Caldicott, soon to become a radiologist. 
After completing medical school, she 
postponed her graduate training to have 
three children in three years. She writes 
in Missile Envy that, remembering On 
the Beach, she worried about bringing a 
child into the world at a time when she 
believed the baby might not havea 
normal life span. “Always the danger of . 
nuclear war lurked in the background, 
and I could never really enjoy anything 
totally without a little voice asking, ‘How 
much longer will life continue?’ ” she 
writes. 

Bill Caldicott notes that during the 
early years of their marriage, the 
Caldicotts were not politically active or 
even particularly interested in political 
issues. There were babies to take care of, 
medical training to complete. The family 
lived in the United States between 1966 
and 1969 while Bill continued his training 
in radiology and Helen did medical 
research at Harvard. It was a turbulent 
period for the United States, and the 
Caldicotts were moved by both the 
unrest of the people and the 
unresponsiveness of the government. 


Moreover, they were shocked by what 
Bill calls “the low level of the safety net 
in this country.” In Australia the 
government pays for the health care of 
all citizens; the Caldicotts were disturbed 
by the disparity in the quality of health 
care for rich and poor Americans. 
Politicized by their time in the US, they 
returned to Australia and joined the 
Labor Party, which at that time was 
beginning a historic surge leftward. 

Once her children were in school, 
Caldicott began her training in pediatrics. 
Her medical specialty was the treatment 
of children born with cystic fibrosis; she 
says now that dealing with dying 
children and their parents affirmed her 
belief in the fundamental, if latent, 

of people. Her patients and 
their families cared so much for survival. 
It was a human instinct that she tried to 
tap into in later years, with varying 
of success. 

In 1971 Caldicott learned that France 
was testing nuclear bombs over its tiny 
Pacific colony of Mururoa. She knew that 
radioactive fallout from the French 
testing was being blown over Australia, 
where it came down in the rain. Feeling, 
asshe said in Nuclear Madness, “a duty 
as a physician to protest France's 
disregard for the health of my fellow 
Australians,” she wrote a letter to a local 
newspaper. The letter aroused enough 
attention to get her invited to appear on a 
local TV talk show. Gratified by a show 
of local support for her views, she started 
to make the rounds of television and 
radio programs. 

The informal movement that grew up 
around her media appearances received a 
considerable shot in the arm when a 
government employee leaked her a copy 
of a secret report showing that a high 
level of radiation had indeed been 
detected in drinking water in South 
Australia. Suddenly, people were 
marching through the major cities of 
Australia demanding that their 
government pressure the French into 
stopping the testing. Anti-Frerich 
sentiment grew: dockworkers refused to 
load French ships; postal workers 
refused to deliver French mail; 
consumers boycotted some French 
products. 

Nonetheless, the French continued 
their tests for several more years. 
Caldicott encouraged her followers to 
vote for the Labor Party, which had 
made resistance to French nuclear testing 
the centerpiece of its 1973 campaign. The 
Labor Party won, installing Gough 
Whitlam, a committed socialist, in the 
prime minister's office. The new 
Australian government soon brought an 
action against the French government in 
the International Court of Justice, in the 


The Central Park rally in ‘82: a vision of motivation? 


Hague. Although the court's decision 
was, in Caldicott’s words, 
“disappointingly equivocal,” France 
eventually melted to the pressure of 
world opinion and announced it would 
restrict its testing to underground sites. 

Caldicott describes these events in her 
1978 book, Nuclear Madness: What You 
Can Do!, as an example of how one 
person can make a difference; they 
provided a model for the kind of 
movement she foresaw as ridding the 
world of nuclear weapons and nuclear- 
power plants. “My experience in 
Australia... taught me that democracy 
can still be made to work — that by 
exerting electoral pressure, an aroused 
citizenry can still move its government to 
the side of morality and common sense,” 
she writes. “In fact, the momentum for 
movement in this direction can only 
originate in the heart and mind of the 
individual citizen. Moreover, it takes 
only one person to initiate the process, 
and that person may be politically naive 
and inexperienced, just as | was when I 
first spoke out.” 

Although she always encouraged her 
followers to use the electoral system to 
reward politicians who supported 
antinuclear policies, in Australia and 
later in the US she found politicians in 
general shockingly uninformed about 
nuclear issues and lacking in courage to 
challenge the status quo. 

She writes in Nuclear Madness, ‘My 
experience .. . has taught me many 
things: first and perhaps most important, 
that we can no longer afford to entrust 
our lives, and the lives and health of 
future generations, to politicians, 
bureaucrats, ‘experts,’ or scientific 
specialists, because all too often their 
objectivity is compromised.” 

In hindsight, there was a potentially 
more valuable lesson to be learned from 
her Australian activism, but there is no 
evidence she grasped it. Concurrent with 
the French protest, Caldicott was running 
a parallel movement to stop the 
Australian government from exporting 
uranium, a crucial component of nuclear 
weapons and nuclear-power plants. She 
failed; Australia continues to export 
uranium today. It was obviously much 
easier to whip up broad-based Australian 
sentiment against the nuclear sins of the 
French than to provoke mainstream 
Australians to question their own 
leaders’ nuclear policies. What was it that 
made those Australians who held the 
balance of political power reluctant to 
oppose their political and business 
leaders? Perhaps it was the moderates’ 
deep-rooted faith in a system that 
allocated responsibility for foreign affairs 
to its elected leaders, that same kind of 
faith that would lead US moderates to 


support their president in the face of 
attacks from nuclear freezers. 

Caldicott believes the movement she 
started would have eventually succeeded 
in persuading the government of Prime 
Minister Gough Whitlam —- the Labor 
Party government that she had helped 
elect — to stop the uranium sales had it 
not been defeated in the 1975 
parliamentary elections. It is now widely 
accepted that the campaign to bring 
down the government was organized in 
part by CIA operatives. Whitlam was 
replaced as prime minister by the 
conservative, pro-US Malcolm Fraser, 
and the uranium exports continued. The 
Labor Party soon ousted Whitlam as its 
leader and began a long swing rightward; 
Caldicott characterizes the current Labor 
leader, Prime Minister Bob Hawke, as a 
wolf in sheep's clothing — a symbol of 
the capture of the Australian left. 

The Caldicott family arrived in Boston 
in 1975. Helen Caldicott took a position 
at the Harvard-affiliated Children’s 
Hospital. Although she says the 
motivation for the move was career 
advancement, and not establishing a new 
forum for her nuclear protests, she 
wasted little time before carrying on her 
crusade. Her first two years in the US 
were devoted in part to lecturing on the 
medical effects of nuclear exposure and 
in part to the writing of Nuclear 
Madness: What You Can Do!, her 
blueprint for activism. Written in the first 
person, the book covers her history as an 
activist in Australia, her discovery of 
ominous facts about nuclear power and 
the American nuclear arsenal, her 
distrust of politicians, and her belief that 
citizens must take the nuclear question 
into their own hands. 

The book is written with a populist, 
“us against them” tone. The “them” are 
those who profit from nuclear 
proliferation: industrialists, scientists, 
military men, politicians, all of whom she 
sees as jeopardizing the survival of the 
world for short-term personal gain. 
Ordinary citizens, she contends, must 
fight their leaders’ actions. 

But as a game plan for a citizens’ 
protest of the country’s nuclear policies, 
the book is thin on strategy. The section 
entitled “What You Can Do” is only 25 
pages (out of 120), most of which are 
spent making the case against working 
within the system. The book says 

workers and professionals in nuclear- 
related industries must rise up against 
their bosses; she spins an anecdote about 
three General Electric nuclear physicists 
who, at great cost to their families and 
careers, quit their jobs “for the sake of a 
principle that involved the future of the 
human race.” Caldicott writes, “These 
Continued on page 8 
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With husband, Bill: the family was strained by her activism. 


NUCLEAR SADNESS 


Continued from page 7 

men and women demonstrated courage 
and self-sacrifice in the name of human 
survival. They stand as models that more 
members of the world’s scientific and 
engineering communities should 
emulate.” 

What of those unwilling to give up 
their jobs? There is, of course, the 
Australian example of mass 
demonstration. Such a tactic seems to be 
the centerpiece of Caldicott’s plan. But in 
the days before the nuclear freeze, there 
was no single focus for such protests, and 
the book offers none. She believes the 
US must effect an all-out elimination of 
nuclear warheads, nuclear power, 
nuclear testing, and the export of nuclear 
technology — and make sure the rest of 
the world follows suit. Any and all 
peaceful actions aimed toward those 
goals are, in Caldicott's view, justified 


and even necessary. 

“Will we survive or will we destroy 
ourselves? What else matters, if we are 
wiped out in this decade, this year, this 
week, this hour, or this minute?” she 
writes near the end of the book. 

She took on more and more speaking 
engagements after the publication of 
Nuclear Madness and then escalated the 
pace even further when she decided to 
reshape Physicians for Social 
Responsibility, a Boston-based 
antinuclear organization that was 
something of a dead letter when 
Caldicott became its president, in 1978. 
Founded in 1961 by Bernard Lown, a 
cardiologist at Brigham and Women’s 
Hospital, PSR had received national 
attention for its 1963 campaign for the 
partial test-ban treaty with the Soviet 
Union. The doctors had collected baby 
teeth from the children of mothers who 


lived near nuclear-test sites in Nevada 
and showed evidence of radiation in 
them. From that peak of fame, the group 
grew steadily less visible, until Caldicott 
took it over. 

As PSR president, Caldicott lectured 
regularly. “She went everywhere and 
anywhere, speaking to an extraordinary 
range of people,” says Judy Wagner, 
Caldicott’s former assistant. “I had some 
friends in Vermont concerned about the 
nuclear issue, and she drove up there 
herself for no fee and sat in their little 
group and blew their minds out. 

“She started in living rooms and then 
moved on to major rallies and 
commencement addresses. There were a 
lot of community groups, also a lot of 
professional organizations: nurses, social 
workers, doctors, scientists.” 

Caldicott would vary the language of 
her speeches to take into account the 


relative sophistication of her audiences, 
but she never watered down the 
substance of her message, the doggedly 
heartfelt view of nuclear reality she 
called “the truth.” Her usual lecture 
topic was the medical effects of nuclear 
exposure, but she took pains to be as 
unscientific as possible. “If you give a 
careful, logical lecture about the facts, 
people go away and say, ‘That was a 
nice lecture,’ and they've forgotten it the 
next morning,” she says, explaining her 
decision to lead PSR away from Union 
of Concerned Scientists-type 
detachment and toward grassroots 
activism. 

Caldicott infused PSR with her 
tremendous energy; she would make 
grand rounds at hospitals around the 
country and then organize sympathetic 
doctors into regional chapters. She 
proved to be an extremely effective 


recruitzr. Within two years of her arrival, 
PSR’s membership had swelled from 10 
doctors to 11,000; in addition, the group 
then boasted a 22-member staff, 85 
chapters in 45 states, and a $600,000 
annual budget derived from membership 
fees, donations, and foundation support. 
But for all her PSR empire-building, she 
saw her main duty as bringing the 
manifold dangers of nuclear proliferation 
to the attention of the people. More than 
anything, PSR gave her an identity and a 
home base from which to promote the 
sort of public antinuclear action she 
describes in her book. 

Her critics in the nuclear-freeze 
movement maintain that Caldicott’s 
build-up of PSR coincided with the 
appearance of many other professional © 
organizations devoted to the elimination 
of nuclear technology; they hold that 
hers was merely one of a chorus of 
antinuclear voices emerging within the 
same general time frame. But, in fact, 
PSR grew up between one and two years 
before the founding of such prominent 
antinuclear groups as Ground Zero and 
Lawyers Alliance for Nuclear Arms 
Control, and long before the freeze 
brought such established groups as the 
National Council of Churches into the 


nuclear fray. 


Caldicott's devotion to PSR caused . 
resentment within her family. “I always” 
felt that what she was doing was right,” 
Bill Caldicott explains. “But I had some 
ambivalence because it really became the 
first priority in her life. There was never 
any doubt in my mind what was her first 
priority — her work. It’s.a position a lot 
of wives are in. I resented what it took 
away from our family.” 

Thestrain on her children was also 
palpable, particularly as they grew into 
adolescence and, in her words, “rebelled 
against me.” Remembers Bill Caldicott, 
“Our daughter used to say, ‘Mommy, I 
wish you weren’taway from home so 
much.’ And Helen said, ‘Okay, thenI'll 
quit.’ Helen either does something or 
doesn’t do it. She’s an all-out person.” 
She didn’t quit, but she reaffirmed her 
commitment to her family. “We 
eventually came to understand that the 
family and the marriage had to come first 
and everything we did in the world came 
after that,” says Bill. “She told the 
children and me that we were her first 
priority, that there was no question about 
it. We were very grateful.” 

Soft-spoken, with a calm, 
contemplative manner, Bill Caldicott is 
something of a peaceful pond to his 
wife’s roaring ocean. He became 
involved in PSR when she did, but his 
level of activity never approximated hers. 
He says he always shared his wife’s 
concern over nuclear issues but never felt 
the “fire in the gut” that she felt. 
Significantly, it was not his wife's 
pyrotechnics on the stump that finally 
motivated him to become an activist; it 
was the “Global 2000 Report,” a sober . 
analysis, by a group of experts 
commissioned by the Carter 


- administration, of issues facing the world 


in the next millennium. He became 
convinced that the world would not be 
able to solve its. multifold population and 
ecological problems until the nuclear 


issue-was resolved. In 1979 he, too, began 
- writing and speaking on the dangers of 


nuclear proliferation, 

“She came out from fear for the 
world,” Bill Caldicott says. “I came out 
with a deep understanding that the 
nuclear issue is preventing us from 
dealing with other problems.” 

In late 1979, with PSR rising in 2 
influence and her family problems in 
control, Helen Caldicott visited the 
Soviet Union as part of an American 
delegation invited by a group called the 
Soviet Peace Committee. It was in 
Moscow that Caldicott first heard about 
the nuclear-freeze proposal. At the same — 
time, Caldicott learned of US plans to 
deploy cruise missiles and Pershing II 
missiles in Western Europe beginning in 
1983. Those missiles would take only six 
to 10 minutes to reach the Soviet Union; 
because they would be fired by an 
automatic launch-on-warning system, 
there would be no time to detect a 
computer error and call them back. 

“At the moment when I learned that 
our world would be controlled by 
computers by late 1983 or 1984,” 
Caldicott writes in the introduction to her 
second book, Missile Envy, “I knew I 


' would have to give up medicine.” 


It was during this period, in late 1979, 
just before she left her post at Children’s 
Hospital, that I first heard Caldicott 


BY MARK MORELLI 


‘Attinger: Caldicott never grasped the “Soviet problem.” 


speak. I was a senior at Noble & 
Greenough School, in Dedham; her 
youngest child was in the eighth grade 
there. Although Caldicott’s fame as a 
lecturer was already growing throughout 
New England, most of the students and 
teachers at Nobles were unfamiliar with 
her. From time to time parents would 
speak before the school’s morning 
assembly, discussing their careers or life 
experiences, usually upbeat tales of 
professional success or exotic travel. 
People expected much the same from 
Caldicott. 

Although the 1979 nuclear accident at 
Three Mile Island, in Pennsylvania, was 
still fresh in people's minds, giving a 
timeliness to her remarks, the audience 
at Nobles was not naturally receptive to 
Caldicott’s views. The student body 
comprised the sons and daughters of 
professional people, teenagers for whom 
the system had worked well. In those 
pre-Reagan years, the Nobles 
community evinced a sense of respect 
for tradition and in general toed a 
moderate-Republican political line. This 
was the kind of audience Caldicott had 
to reach; it was part of that vast middle 
ground on which political movements 
are won or lost. Nobles teachers and 
students were not readily convertible, 
but in Caldicott’s view they, and others 
like them, had to be converted. 

Standing on the Nobles stage, she 
looked slim, fit, and healthy. Her brown 
hair had been cut into a sensible, 
unglamorous wedge; her expression was 
serious; her dark eyes were set on the 
audience. She made her points in her 
thick, vowelless Australian accent, 
which distanced her somewhat. For the 
most part, she called the US “this 
country” but occasionally slipped into 
calling it “your country,” as opposed to 
her country. 

Her message was relentlessly grim. 
She tried to make people see the nuclear 
world as she had come to see it by 
repeating the same points that had 
persuaded her to become so distrustful of 
the nuclear powers. And she was very 
effective at showing the internal illogic of 
government nuclear positions, even in 
the relatively progressive Carter era, and 
using it to illustrate her arguments. 
Among the points she made were these. 

The government says nuclear power 
presents no danger to the public, But a 
government report suggested that all * 
nuclear-power plants should: 1) employ 
a guard armed with a bazooka with 
which to shoot down any threatening 
aircraft; 2) obtain the services of a 
psychiatrist to judge the behavior of 
employees; 3) discourage gambling 
among workers lest it attract mobsters. 
Moreover, she pointed out, a terrorist 
bomb dropped on a nuclear-power plant 
would release enough radiation to kill 
thousands, possibly millions. 

Nuclear war, the government says, is 
unthinkable. But the government stocks 
food and medical supplies underground 
in awesome amounts for survivors of a 
nuclear attack. 

The government has taken the 
precaution of assuring that two keys 
must be turned simultaneously to fire the 
missiles that would set into motion 
mutual assured destruction (MAD) as a 
protection against depressed employees’ 
suicidal tendencies. But the two keys are 
so near each other that any minimally 
resourceful employee could tie them 
together with string and turn them both 
at once. 

The sense of mounting horror was 
deepened by her descriptions of life after 
a nuclear attack or accident. If there were 
to be a meltdown at the Indian Point 
plant, like the one that almost came to 
pass at TML, all of New York City would 
be rendered uninhabitable for hundreds 
of years. She spelled out precisely what 
would happen if a nuclear bomb were 
dropped on Boston. The description was 
a staple of Caldicott’s speeches; she 
varied the location based on where she 
was speaking. The following, from a 
speech she gave as part of the 1981 
commencement activities at Harvard, is 
similar to the one she gave at Nobles that 
day. 

“A 20-megaton bomb is equal to 20 
million tons of TNT. It will carve out a 
crater about a half-mile to a mile wide 
and 300 feet deep. Everything within that 
space will be converted to radioactive 
fallout. Every human being within a 
radius of six miles of the center will be 
vaporized, as well as most buildings. 
Within a radius of 20 miles, most people 
will be dead or lethally injured, and tens 
Continued on page 10 
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Caldicott 
Continued from page 9 

of thousands will have severe 
burns. 

“What is left of the buildings 
will be lying in what is left of the 
streets. Most hospitals will be 
destroyed, most medical person- 
nel dead or injured. If each doctor 
works for two weeks, 18 hours a 
day, he or she will only be able to 
see each patient once for a 10- 
minute period during that time, 
meaning that every patient 
would die. 

“If you happen to look at the 
blast from a distance of 30 to 40 
miles, just glance at it, the flash 
would instantly burn the retina or 
back of the eye and blind you. It 
will create a firestorm of 15,000 to 
30,000 miles in which everything 
will igriite spontaneously, creat- 
ing a holocaust fanned by hur- 
ricane-force winds; so if you were 
in a fallout shelter, you would be 
pressure-cooked and/or asphyx- 
iated as the fire would use all the 
oxygen.” 

When she finished her Nobles 
speech, there was a sense of 
tragedy in the room, as if millions 
of people had died. I suspect 
many were convinced, if only for 
that moment, that Caldicott was 
right. It is inconceivable that so 
formidable an arsenal would lie 
dormant for eternity, through 
wars, natural disasters, and at- 
tempts at sabotage. 

Her solution did not create a 
sense of hope. Being too young to 
vote, students were to write to 
their congressmen. The last time 
Nobles students were asked to 
write their congressmen was to 
lobby for tax credits for tuition to 
private schools. No doubt later, 
in adulthood, there would be 
more we could do — perhaps 
what Caldicott was doing. 

Within a day after Caldicott’s 
speech, dozens of students and 
faculty members had asked the 
headmaster to schedule a speaker 
“from the other side.” The initial 
spell of her performance had 
worn off, and a general per- 
ception had emerged that 
Caldicott had molded the facts to 
scare people. No one wanted to 
believe her; everyone wanted 
someone to say that the world 
would survive. That someone 
turned out to be a mild-man- 
nered PR man from the Pilgrim 
plant, in Plymouth. He extolled 
the safety records of nuclear- 
power plants, citing the many 
back-up systems in place to 
protect against human error and 
the security systems to prevent 
sabotage. It was reassuring to 
know that there were human 
beings at Pilgrim worrying about 
the issues Caldicott had raised; 
his basic position — that nuclear 


. professionals had everything 


under control — was certainly 
easier to digest than hers, and his 
Dr. Feelgood manner soothed 


- where hers had chafed. 


Caldicott attributes the rejec- 
tion of her views by the kind of 
people in the Nobles audience to 
“death denial,” a repression of 
unpleasant truths that she sees as 
stemming from the survival in- 
stinct. “We all survive by 
pretending we will never die,” 
she writes in Nuclear Madness: 
What You Can Do! 

But was our reaction purely a 
natural denial of death or was it 
at least in part a rejection of 
Caldicott’s tactics? To the re- 
latively conservative Nobles au- 
dience, Caldicott’s strong emo- 
tions, her antiestablishment 
politics, and her anger at busi- 
ness, military, and political lead- 
ers made her seem a creature 
from the far left, and Nobles 
people habitually turned off the 
far left. Moreover, her lack of a 
readily accessible solution made 
it seem as though acceptance of 
her critique of American society 
were an end in itself, as though 
she wanted nothing more than to 
make us agree with her. She was 
so strong-willed she made herself 
the issue; the question on the 


minds of many at Nobles after 
her speech was not “What can we 
do to avoid a _ nuclear 
catastrophe?” but rather “Do we 
agree with Helen Caldicott?” 

Asked about her Nobles 
speech seven years later, 
Caldicott says, “I was being a 
doctor and the audience was my 
patient, and they had to see the 
reality of the diagnosis of the 
planet, that it’s terminally iii. To 
live without that understanding, 
in an unconscious way, is not 
living life at all, because the 
reality of our planet is that it’s 
about to die if we don’t do 
something about it. 

“I was trying to save those 
kids’ lives.” 

Although Caldicott’s views 
were met with suspicion by 
members of the Nobles com- 
munity, there were those 
elsewhere for whom her gutsy 
rhetoric instantly rang true. For 
such people Caldicott gave voice 
to their own deepest fears; her 
emotionalism was proof of her 
authenticity. They were the ones 
who heeded her call, who 
planned local demonstrations, 
and who today make up the 
skeleton remains of the nuclear- 
freeze movement. These people 
were readily convertible, and for 
them Caldicott became a great 
leader and organizational force; 
many current members of PSR 
and another Caldicott-founded 
group, Women’s Action for 
Nuclear Disarmament (WAND), 
credit Caldicott with bringing 
them into the peace movement. 

Some of Caldicott’s former 
followers wonder today whether 
there would have been a peace 
movement had Caldicott not re- 
cruited so many activists between 
1979 and 1982. The answer, ac- 
cording to veteran freezers, is yes; 
though Caldicott was the most 
visible antinuclear figure, she 
was not the only one. But most 
chroniclers of the freeze credit 


‘her with bringing in more people 


than anyone else and with creat- 
ing a sense of urgency among her 
fellow activists that a more mild- 
mannered speaker would not 
elicit. 

Says Pam Solo, a former freeze 
activist and fellow at the Bunting 
Institute at Radcliffe who is writ- 
ing a book on the freeze, 
“Caldicott is one of the two 
people most cited by people at 
the local level as why they got 
involved.” 

Caldicott’s-ideas never seemed 
more compelling than during the 
early years of the Reagan ad- 
ministration. Reagan was elected 
on his promise to begin the 
biggest arms build-up in history; 
Caldicott’s disarmament move- 
ment was the natural counter- 
point to the new conservative 
administration. In the first two 
years of his administration, Rea- 
gan and some of his appointees 
and supporters gave considerable 
fuel to the peace movement with 
their hawkish statements. 
Caldicott made notable hay of 
Reagan's talk of a “winnable 
nuclear war,” the administra- 
tion's beefing up of evacuation 
plans near potential targets, and 
Reagan’s endorsement of the 
Reverend Jerry Falwell’s view of 
nuclear Armageddon as a matter 
of Biblical certainty. 

The nuclear-freeze proposal 
was first published in April 1980 
in a booklet written by Massa- 
chusetts antinuclear activist Ran- 
dall Forsberg, a former editor for 
the Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute, who 
was then studying at MIT for a 
doctorate in military policy and 
arms control. Caldicott says she 
learned of the proposal in late 
1979, in Moscow, when former 
US arms-control negotiator 
Arthur Cox suggested it to Soviet 
diplomats. She soon made the 
freeze proposal the political focus 
of her activism and an integral 
part of her speeches. Instead of 
imploring her audiences to 
protest nuclear weapons and 
nuclear power in general, she 

Continued on page 20 
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enate President William Bulger 

stood at the rostrum last Monday 

waiting to cast the vote that would 
ensure the override of Governor 
Dukakis’s veto of a controversial conflict- 
of-interest exemption bill. As he 
prepared to instruct the Senate clerk to 
“call the chair,” Bulger was reserving for 
himself the pleasure of applying the coup 
de grace to government by consensus, 
the Kennedy School approach Michael 
Dukakis had brought back with him 
from his years of exile in academe. 

That approach aimed at eliminating 
the friction and alienation that had 
marked Dukakis’s first term, from 1975 to 
‘79, during which he had infrequently 
deigned to elicit the thoughts of legis- 
lators, who were treated like moral and 
intellectual Lilliputians, and at the end of 
which he had left office a rejected, rigid 
puritan. It was to avoid this fate the 
second time around that the consensus 
approach was adopted: all interested 
parties would be consulted before a 
policy initiative was formulated; a 
middle ground would be found on which 
all parties could be minimally satisfied, if 
not happy, typically by balancing 
sacrifice with inducement; only when 
agreement was struck was a proposal to 
be made public. 

After the strife of his first term, the 


civility and outreach of Duke II was a 


welcome relief. In the first half of the 
second term, they 1elped produce two 
pieces of classic consensus-government 
achievement: moderate laws on plant 
closings and the disclosure of potentially 
harmful chemicals in the workplace 
(right to know). 

With the election of George Keverian, 
a rules reformer, as House Speaker in 
January of 1985, and with Keverian’s 
announcement that the governor's agen- 
da was his agenda, the consensus ap- 
proach seemed to promise two years of 
unparalleled legislative success, in the 
second half of this term. 

Yet that promise quickly began to fade. 
For one thing, Senate President William 
Bulger, the prideful lord of the upper 
chamber, who plays politics the way Bret 
Maverick played poker, was not im- 
pressed with the Dukakis approach. A 
traditionalist, Bulger was a dedicated 
practitioner of political horsetrading, a 
practice that does not reconcile easily 
with consensus government. In year 
three of Duke II, key parts of the Dukakis 
agenda died in the Senate well. 

Meanwhile, beneath the surface harm- 
ony potential problems for consensus- 


BILL DICKINSON 


Bulger: a vote against consensus 


Talking politics 
Consensus failure 


by Scot Lehigh 


building with Keverian were beginning 
to form. Keverian felt Dukakis was more 
respectful to the hardball-playing Bulger 
than to Keverian, and he resented what 
he perceived as being taken for granted. 
Moreover, as one source close to Dukakis 
and Keverian described it last week, the 
governor, in his dealings with the 
Speaker, never tried to develop an 
emotional bond, a friendship, with him. 
Said the source, ‘Keverian’s entire ap- 
proach to government and politics is 


dictated by friendship.” Absent that 
building block, the Dukakis-Keverian 
consensus was unstable indeed. 

Last fall, Dukakis tested it, and it did 
not hold. When John Duff, then the 
chancellor of higher education, circulated 


a letter asking the Board of Regents to . 


purchase a number of tickets to a 
Keverian fundraiser — a violation, 
though a fairly minor one, of Massachu- 
setts campaign-finance law — Dukakis 
publicly took to, the warpath. Without 


ever discussing his plans with Keverian, 
the governor repeatedly called for an 
immediate investigation of the Keverian 
ally, a move made with an eye to forcing 
Duff out of his job. 

In his fury, Keverian stomped all over 
consensus. Embarrassing the Speaker 
and publicly pillorying his higher-educa- 
tion ally, Keverian thought, was strange 
thanks for.a legislative leader who had 


~ made thé governor's agenda his own, 


and a strange interpretation of consensus . 
government. 

Subsequently, the notion of consensus : 
between Dukakis and Keverian was not 
much more than an empty phrase. No 
sooner had Duff decided to take a job in 
Chicago than Keverian began plotting to 
convince the Board of Regents to elect 
then state representative James Collins 
(D-Amherst) as his replacement. When 
the Keverian initiative — assisted in no 
small measure by Boston University 
trustee James Howell, the central figure 
in the conflict-of-interest contretemps 
that reached a climax last week — bore 
fruit, a furious Dukakis, acting more and 
more like his old, first-term self, 
responded by firing the chairman of the 
Board of Regents and appointing a new 
chairman with specific instructions to — 
remove Collins. The split between the 
two erstwhile allies widened swiftly and 
dramatically. ! 

The battering consensus took last 
week is related to the Collins matter and 
thus to the Duff affair; the connections 
may be traced through the summer's 
dispute between Dukakis and the legis- 
lative leaders over public higher educa- 
tion. In October the state Ethics Com- 
mission essentially charged Howell, who 
besides being a BU trustee is a Bank of 
Boston vice-president and a former 
member of the Board of Regents, with 
being in violation of the state’s conflict- 
of-interest law. The basis of that charge 
was that Howell had, in late spring, 
lobbied against a proposal for establish- 
ing a graduate nursing program at 
UMass/Boston, in part because that 
program would compete with an already 
existing program at BU. 

Keverian, one of the original sponsors 
of the legislation that had created the 
Ethics Commission, says the commission 
was never intended to construe the law 
in that manner. Howell, he says, was 
merely pursuing one of the 
responsibilities of a regent — to weigh 
proposed programs against those already 
in existence. He also points out that 
numerous other regents with connec- 
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Keverian: unfriendly persuasion 


tions to private institutions have | 


cast votes (Howell, in fact, ul- 
timately did not vote on UMass’s 
program) on competing public- 
school programs, and he sus- 
pects that the Ethics Commission 
singled out Howell, originally an 
Ed King appointee, because he 
was one of Collins’s strongest 
backers. 

Although Keverian filed a bill 
retroactively exempting that type 
of decision on the part of the 
regents from the conflict-of- 
interest law, reliable sources say 
the impetus for the bill to clear 
Howell came from Bulger, who 
has close ties to BU president 
John Silber. The bill passed the 
legislature despite intense edi- 
torial opposition and the clear 
likelihood that Dukakis would 


veto it. 

In doing so, the House and 
Senate ignored the governor's 
arguments that it was wrong to 
exempt a person from the law 
retroactively. In vetoing the bill, 
Dukakis ignored the legislators’ 
feeling that the Ethics Com- 
mission had never been intended 
to apply the law to activity such 
as Howell’s, where a regent was 
simply fulfilling his public man- 
date. 

The orchestration of Monday’s 
veto override was the final insult 
to consensus. First, the House 
handed the governor a crushing 
117-29 defeat. That much had 
been expected; Keverian, after all, 
had sponsored the bill and 
spoken on its behalf. But in the 
Senate, where the bill had passed 


22 to 15, the governor's aides 
hoped to deny the override forces 
the two-thirds vote necessary to 
sustain the veto. 

The second Bulger instructed 
the Senate clerk to call his name, 
signaling that he would cast a 
rare vote, the matter was decided. 
When the final tally was re- 
corded, Dukakis’s veto had been 
overridden, 26 to 13, with 
Bulger’s vote decisive. That vote 
was gratuitous, according to re- 
liable sources. They say that on 
the veto override, Bulger had as 
many as three votes in reserve, 
had he wanted them. He didn’t 
want them. 

For Dukakis, the irony is that 
he might well have used the 
Howell controversy to rebuild 
relations with the legislature — 


Never one of the boys 


had he continued to pursue 
consensus politics. There’s con- 
siderable merit to Keverian’s con- 
tention that Howell was only 
doing his job as a regent and that 
the real conflict is of laws, not of 
interest. Dukakis might have ef- 
fected some sort of rapproche- 
ment with the Speaker and the 
Senate president had he publicly 
acknowledged that complexity 
and tried to work out a com- 
promise. But instead the gov- 
ernor chose to cast himself as the 
White Knight — as the earlier 
Dukakis would have done — and 
the legislature as special-interest 
marauders, a posture that only 
embittered legislators. “If he'd 
look at the facts, | think he'd 
agree with us,” one source close 
to the Speaker commented last 


week. “But he'd rather be the 
public good guy, and make us the 
villain, whether he believes it or 
not. He's done that time after 
time.” 

Less than a month after his 
long-sought vindication from the 
voters, Dukakis finds himself in a 
position with the legislature re- 
miniscent of the worst period of 
his first term: the odd man out. 
Last week's defeat revives nag- 
ging doubts that Dukakis really 
isn’t a strong governor — that, in 
his relations with the legislature, 
he resembles Jimmy Carter more 
than he does Ronald Reagan. For 
a politician who increasingly sees 
himself, and is increasingly seen, 
as a national figure, it's a troubl- 
ing plight, one that could spell a 
long and frustrating third term. 0 
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CALL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


536-5390 
100 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, BOSTON 


with guests 
Treat Her Right 


This 
_ Tuesday 
Dec. 2 


Tickets $2.00 
Show time 9:00 p.m. 


Together for the first time ever. in Boston! 


featuring 


‘hursday, December 4 


Doors open 8: 30 
Necco St., Boston 


(617) 451-1905 or 


Concert 


Must be 21. ive 1D required e 
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HOT TUNA vocalist 2 ist 
| 
| 30 JFK St. Cambridg6é ~HANNEL 
ang _Ticketron, Straw Out-of-Town 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 2 $7.50 18 YEARS PLUS SHOW * 
WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 


S 


RIDAY, DECEMBER 5 $13.50/$14.59 
MICHAEL STRIER PRESENTS 


THE 
CHARLIE 
WATTS 
ORCHESTRAS 


FEATURING CHARLIE WATTS 
OF THE ROLLING STONES ae 
PLUS A 33 PIECE BAND 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION ONE, DECEMBER 2, 1986 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6 « $5.00 
WBCN ROCK & ROLL RUMBLE REVIEW 
THE CHANNEL & BOSTON FOR THE WORLD PRESENT 
A BENEFIT FOR THE HOMELESS FEATURING 


RICK BERLIN — 


FACE TO FACE (ACOUSTIC) 
BANG ¢ THE DRIVE 
SKIN O POSITIVE (ACOUSTIC) 


OVERKILL - warcasm 


An evening with 
Four Time Grammy Award Winner — 
Best Jazz & Best Classical 


WYNTON MARSALIS 


All seats reserved « Tickets $14.50 & $16.50 


Tickets on sale at Symphony Hall Box Office, all Ticketron, Strawberries R 
Out of Town Tickets (Harvard Sq.), charge by phone 497-1118 or 720-3434 


Sunday, Dec. 14th « 8:00 p.m. 
ymphony Hall 


All seats reserved: 
“Tickets $14.50 


LAURI SARGENT & MEMBERS OF 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10 $12.50/$13.50 


SLY DUNBAR 


tno THE TAXI GANG — 


INI KAMOZE, YELLOWMAN, HALF PINT 
SPECIAL GUEST D.J. WBRS' BLACK STAR LINER 


GARELICK FARMS 


NATURAL 
1% & 2% Milk 
Gallons 


$1.59 


WISE POTATO CHIPS 


orNatural Ridge DOE 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 12 ¢ $3.50/$4.50 


THE DEL LORDS 


WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 


BEAT SURRENDER 


$2.99 


All Flavors 


SATURDAY, DEC= MBER 13 » $4.00/$5.00 


TIMBUK 3 


WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 


TREAT HER RIGHT 


c OKE ae 99 ¢ plus deposit 


COMING 
DEC. SOSEY WAYLES 


SEALTEST ICE CREAM 


Gallon 


$3.59 


DOORS OPEN 8:00 P.M./FREE PARKING/POSITIVE 1.0. REQUIRED/TICKETS 
AVAILABLE AT: TICKETRON/STRAWBERRIES RECORDS & TAPES/OUT-OF-TOWN 
TICKETS/CONCERT CHARGE 497-1118 _ 720-3434/THE CHANNEL BOX 


BREYER ICE CREAM 


Ye Galion 


$3.99 


AVINGS STORE 
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Thompson 


Continued from page 2 

bag. I am now a hard-boiled 
writer; the author of both of those 
pieces committed the second- 
pgfeatest writing sin — being ho- 
© Key (the only worse ‘sin is being 
borin 


Since then I have mended my 
wimpy ways and become a 
graduate of the Bob Greene 
school of journalism. The basic 
tenet of this school is “I write, 
therefore I am.” Greene fully 
spells out his philosophy in a 
column called ‘‘WORD 
PROCESSOR: Living a Life on the 
Printed Page,” which is part of a 
report on Americans at Work in 
the December Esquire. 

Back in 1970, Greene tells us, 
he was a cub reporter on assign- 
ment in Kingston, Jamaica. One 
rainy day, who should enter the 
café where he sat sipping soup 
but a striking blonde woman and 
a long-haired chap in blue jeans 
and sandals whom Greene im- 


mediately recognized as a Beatle. 
“So here I was, in a quiet 


’ restaurant with George Harrison. 
- IT could have just sat there think- 


ing about it,” Greene boasts, “but 
I didn’t. Instead I approached the 
table and said something to 
Harrison.” Greene reports that a 
coat-and-tie type accompanying 
the Beatle told Greene he was all 
wet: ‘““People make that mistake 
all the time. This is Mr. and Mrs. 
Blatchford.’ ” 

The dutiful Greene continues: 
“It would have been a good story 
to tell my friends — ‘Hey, I saw 
George Harrison in a restaurant 
in Jamaica, and some guy told me 
that he was Mr. Blatchford’ — but 
instead I went back home and put 
it on paper, and before long, 
strangers — people I had never 
met — were reading about it. 
That's what I do; I go out and see 
things and meet people and then 
I put it all on paper for strangers. 
That may not sound like work — 
sometimes I can’t believe that | 
get a paycheck for it — but it’s my 
job.” Over the years, Greene 
writes, “I have become virtually 
incapable of experiencing things 
in life and then keeping them 
inside myself.... 1 am allowed 
four weeks’ vacation a year by 
my newspaper, but I invariably 
spend those four weeks working 
on Esquire pieces, working on 
books, or going on book-promo- 
tion tours. You-could call that a 
classic case of workaholism, but I 
think it’s even worse than that; I 
think I have lost the ability to live 
my life if it’s not going to end up 
on paper. In a weird way, the 
putting of my experiences on 
paper has become the justifica- 
tion for having the experiences. If 
I'm not going to write about it, 
then I tend not to do it.” (Mind 
you, Greene gets off on all this.) 

After reflecting on the gushy 
Greene and on how I'd tried to fit 
Albert Thompson into my own 
work puzzle, I began to wish that 
I could write love letters again. 
But I have come too far for that. | 
am a full-fledged member of the 
gang, Greene. True to my trade, 
everything in my path is a poten- 
tial story. When I walk by a 
lamppost and see a sign on it 
asking if anyone’s seen some 
mentally ill guy who’s missing, I 
immediately think, “Hey, that 
could make a bloody good 
column — especially if he goes 
crazy without his medication.” In 
my files I have a Manila folder 
entitled “Walter,” in which I am 
collecting correspondence from 
an old man who, last I heard, 
was on a ward at a state hospital. 
Walter is still with us, but I've al- 
ready sized him up for a column, 
knowing that when he dies I am 
going to write a marvelous and 
moving piece about a man who, 
because he had no family, was 
forced to find a home in the in- 
stitutions of Massachusetts. 

To be fair, I have sometimes 
strayed from this hard line. 
Often, when Walter calls and 
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25% OFF 


DO IT YOURSELF OR USE 
OUR PROFESSIONALS. 


K|E|N|T|1/ 


Nio-Wax Floor Tile 


viny! composition 


touch-down 
self-adhering 


vinyl composition 
tile 


i ue 
solid vinyl tile 


The look is luxurious with all the warmth and surface 
interest of kiln-formed clay tile. But Terresque has all kinds 
of advantages over the real thing. It's quiet and more 
comfortable underfoot. It's easier and less expensive to 
install. And its tough, non-porous surface defies grease 
and stains, so it's easy to clean, long wearing, too, Now you 
can enjoy the ageless appeal of a clay floor at a pleasantly 
surprising vinyl tile price. Kentile® 

Terresque comes in 9” by 9” heavy . 

gauge squares in Adobe, Terra 

Cotta, Desert Red, Tan, Silver 

and Almond. Pick out ile 


DECISION. 


“ We chose Kentile’s 

Glazed Terra Cotta no-wax 
Brite’n Shiny tiles for our 
family room-it looks 


And no wonder! For Kentile’s no-wax Glazed Terra Cotta 
has subtle variations in tone that give it a special and 
unique beauty. There's a luster to Kentile® Brite ‘n 
Shiny® too— a durable luster that keeps its life with only 
a minimum of maintenance. This is Kentile quality- 
last. Available in Touch- 

Down® self-adhering ond 

Depending on the amount of use, the Brite 'n Shiny floor may eventually 


vinyl composition tile built to 
regular back. 
require an application of Brite ‘'n Shiny Floor Finish to renew the high gloss 


“Tt was so easy 

to install Kentile 
Parkchester 
Touch-Down tile in 


The way Kentile® makes its handsome parquet 

Parkchester Touch-Down® vinyl composition tile, 
do-it-yourself is a snap. Just “touch down” — no 

adhesive to spread. Parkchester has all the richness and 
warmth of handcrafted wood flooring, accented by a 
luxurious burl grain centerpiece. And because Parkchester is 
vinyl composition tile, you know it's tough, grease proof, stain 
and wear resistant. Part of our-great 

selection of Kentile Touch-Down® 

tiles. Why not pick yours 

here today? 
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FASHIONS 


CeCcIsION. 


OPEN WEEKDAYS 8:30 AM to 9 PM — SATURDAYS 8:30 AM to S PM— SUNDAYS 12 NOON toS PM 


BROCKTON 159 N. Main St. 584-1641 
DANVERS Liberty Tree Mall 777-5799 
MEDFORD 461 Felisway 396-4488 

NATICK Sherwood Plaza 653-4240 237-1119 
N. DARTMOUTH 245 State Rd. 636-3488 
NORWOOD 1560 Prov. Hwy. 769-1744 


QUINCY 128 Washington St. 471-3305 

SAUGUS Godfried’s Plaza 233-1858 

WALTHAM 435 Moody St. 899-2775 

E. PROVIDENCE Gansett Shop. Ctr. (401) 438-5353 


MANCHESTER, NH 223 S. Willow St. ( 
NASHUA 206 Amherst St. (Rte.101) (603) 880-7745 


) 669-3677 
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THE NEW RCA HI-FI STEREO 


Model VMT630HF 
VHS Hi-Fi Stereo sound 
# 119-channel broadcast/cable tuner 
with Auto Programming : 
# 4-event, 1-year timer with on-screen 
programming 
# 24 hour Express Recording (XPR) 


Mode] VMT670HF 

# VHS Hi-Fi Stereo with broadcast 
stereo sound 

# 169-channel broadcast/cable tuner 
with Auto Programming of available 
channels 

# 8-event, 1-year timer with on-screen 
programming 

# Jitter-free special effects 


Model VMT295 Model VMT395 Model VMT595 


# 107-channel broadcast/cable tuner # Linear Stereo with Dolby* Noise # Linear Stereo with Dolby* Noise 
# 2-event, 14-day timer Reduction Reduction 
# Picture Search and Stop Action # 119-channel broadcast/cable tuner # 119-channel broadcast/cable tuner 
(SLP mode) _ with Auto Programming with Auto Programming . 
# 4-event, 1-year timer with on-screen # 4-event, 1-year timer with on-screen 
‘programming programming 
# Jitter-free special effects (SP and SLP 
modes) 


“Dolby is a trademark of Dolby Laboratories 
Licensing Corp. 


See your local RCA dealer for details. 
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Limos [he “All New” and improved Fun * 


Bright Lights! 


* Champagne * 
No one 


Deadhead Sundays 


continue 


¢ Sun., Nov. 30 
Call for information 483-2900 


e Sun., Dec. 7 
Special appearance 


with their unique souna: 
Personnel: 

Steve Kimock 
8 p.m. — 18 & over 

reg Anton ae 

artin Fierro Zero’s have performed with 
Hadi Al-Sadoon Quicksilver Messenger Service, Sly and 
Bobby Vega the Family Stone, Billy Preston, The 
Advance Grateful Dead’s Keith & Donna Band, 

; The Jerry Garcia Band and Hubert 
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Each matching pair WINS a free bottle of champagne 
Find the lucky member of the opposite sex that’s your 
“perfect match” 


— THURSDAY, DEC. 4 — 


t bolts 


Wed., Dec. 3 
PLEASURE POINTE 
THIRD PERSON 


Start the weekend at our famous 
Dance Party 
avid Corey 
Saturdays 
No cover til 10 
Boston’s best dancing with 
DJ George Rodriquez 


¢ Fooseball and Dart Tournaments 
¢ English Style Pub 
¢ Sophisticated Game Room 
¢ Live Concert Room and the Best 
Dance Room in the City 
ROOM TO RENT FOR ANY OCCASION 
Reserve for the holidays early — 
why rent a hail? 
Save money and have your own nightclub | 
with DJ, lights, bartenders and atmosphere 
for only $150.00 (food if desired) 
Call mgmnt. 783-2900 
L We accommodate up to 500 people | 


Boston’s most entertaining nightclub - On the Green Line - 161 Brighton Ave., Aliston 783-2900 
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Boston Celtics 
| in the Official Boston Celtics. 
Yearbook for your chance to be center court ns 
year. ‘Space | is limited. Reserve 
t ay 


varanteed Paid Circulation: 75, 000 Boston Celtics Yearbook 
Boston, MA 02115 
ublication date: Mid December, 1986 596.5090 


For more information, call: 


Welcome to a World of Wine Expertise 


ANTHONY DIAS BLUE 


Paperback Software's* 
Computerized Expert Wine Advisor. 


Wines on Disk lets you draw on the expertise of 
one of the world's leading authorities on wine...Anthony Dias Blue. 
Using advanced artificial intelligence techniques, 
Wines on Disk offers Mr. Blue's specific — > 
suggestions on wines to serve with any & ates. ae 
menu or to add to your own wine cellar. 
The disk includes nearly 600 different 
American varietals and vintages recently !' 
sampled and top-rated by Mr. Blue. 
Wines on Disk provides a selection to . 
please every palate and satisfy any budget. 
A wonderful gift for wine connoisseurs! 


Requires an IBM PC® or compatible with at least 256K memory, 

1 diskette drive and DOS version 2.0 or higher. 

Anthony Dias Blue Wines on Disk is a trademark, and Paperback Software is a registered 
trademark of Paperback Software International. IBM PC is a registered trademark of 
International Business Machines Corp. 


Available NOW at computer and software stores 
and bookshops everywhere for only $39.95. 
Or phone: 800-443-0100 to order. 
Ask for operator “6 

order code W 


Paperback So 


2830 Ninth Street ™ 
Berkeley, CA 94710 
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Continued from page 14 

says he’s lonely, I hop in my car 
and travel great distances to see 
him, with no thought of record- 
ing him. Many times I've felt as 
though I've tithed my paycheck 
to the homeless who hang 
around Mass Ave, some of whom 
I've never even written about. In 
order to ward off feelings of 
betraying either my news man- 
date. or my humanity, I have 
created a split personality. When 
I'm a hardass, | tell people I have 
a job to do. When I am a softy, I 
say to myself that I have a 
nonreportorial life, too. But that’s 
a momentary aberration, for the 
stuff of stories is never far away. 

Sometimes, I wish that I were 

whole. But often my brain will | 
not function unless I am thinking 
about a story. And while working 
a story | wander around in a 


_ cartoonlike fog, oblivious to wife, 
‘child, and phone bills. 


This obsession with the pro- 
fession breeds cynicism and has 
turned some of us into reporting 
(and editing) robots. We tend to 
look at events in black and white, 
seeing only how they shape up as 
column inches and photos and 
headlines. This week I was going 
to write about a Cambridge task 
force studying the nonproblem of 
kids hanging out in Harvard 
Square. And’ then Albert 
Thomspon hanged himself, 
knocking the concern for kids 
from both my consciousness and 
this space. We reporters become 
7 straight men for politicians 

prosecutors who, lacking 
evidence to bring a case to court, 
use us to sully the reputations of 
their opponents. We go around 
invoking “the public’s right to 
know,” which we often confuse 
with our desire to know. We coax 
tightlipped news subjects into | 
talking, as Albert Thompson said 
Boston did, by telling them that 
we're going to write the story 
with or without them, which in 
another context is called black- 
mail. It is this hot pursuit of 
“good reads” that led to the 
publication of Boston's explicit, 
blow-by-blow Boogeyman story 
and that now has one of Thomp- 
son’s brothers pointing a finger at 
a Globe newsman and saying: 
“We've had enough of you re- 
porters.” And that now has Bos- 
ton magazine once again defend- 
ing itself against charges that it, 
too, is a boogeyman. 

When the mother of Albert 
Thompson’s six-year-old victim 
died 10 days after the Boston 
piece hit the streets, the Phoenix 
wrote that the story raised 
“provocative questions about the 
awesome power of the press and 


. the potential for extreme un- 


intended consequences of one’s 
actions.” Let the record show that 
had I discovered Albert Thomp- 
son’s secret I, too, would have 
wanted to write the story. And 
that, having done so, I'd probably 
now find myself in the position of 
Boston's Strahinich, which, de- 
spite the magazine’s we-handled- 
it-with-sensitivity pronounce- 
ments, is one of uneasy sleep. 
With the passing of Thompson, 
another body is thrown in the 
public grave, and we newsies 
need to blow the words “awe- 
some power of the press” up to 
24-point type and take a big step 
back from the pursue-that-sum- 
bitch-this-is-a-kick-ass-story- 
we-gotta-get-it-out rush to judg- 
ment. Which does not mean that 
we should stop doing delicate 
stories — only that we should 
handle them delicately. 

After the Phoenix article was 
published, last December, 
honchos at Boston mag dis- 
missed criticisms of their 
Boogeyman piece by saying, 
“Yeah, but it was a great story.” 
Well, there’s more to life than 
“great stories” — unless, of 
course, you're a reporter. 

RIP Albert Thompson, ‘while 
we news mongers go to war with 
our consciences. 
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New On Compact Disc 
Save 20% on all ZAPPA titles 


CDOTHS.FRANK ZAPPA 89-1 SV RBREY 


also available 
TWO ON ONE, THING-FISH (2 disc - UP AND PLAY, 


ON SALE $6.39 LP/TP 


ON SALE $6.39 LP/TP 
like the first time 


JASON & THE SCORCHERS 
STILL STANDING 


INCLUDING. GOLDEN BALL AND CHAIN. 
19TH NERVOUS BREAKDOWN 


YER GUITAR (2 di ON SALE $5.75 LPyTP ON SALE $5.75 LP/TP 
Yousson is THE pop star in West a , 
Africa with a strong following in France Appearing Dec, 3rd at Nightstage 
and the U.K. His startlingly beautiful 


voice and rhythmically dazzling music 
are being discovered by the world. 


“... a world classe dance party.” — New York Times 


. ». an amazingly soulful singer with a hot dance band” 
— Village Voice 


ON SALE $6.39 LP/TP 


Listen to this great 
new age album 

from Private Music, 

a completely 
contemporary sound, 


Private Musi 


ON SALE 


$8.78 Leste 
$12.99 co 


Nov. 29th & 30th save 20% on all records, 


$3 off on all regularly priced CD’s 


HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY HARVARD SQ. ¢ MIT 
ONE FEDERAL STREET ¢ 333 LONGWOOD AVE. 
WITHIN MASS | -800-792-5170 OUTSIDE MASS | -800-343-5570 
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IDEO 


557 Tremont St. 


POLTERGEIST II 
ODYSSEY 


St. Cloud Bldg. South End, Boston 266-9222 


Available for 
rental 


and/or sale 


Mon.-Sat. 9:30-9:00 Sun. 12-7:00 


Main St. 
Stoneham, 
438-6800. 


only 


Sony XR27 
Digital with clock 


$199 
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OPEN TO THE 
FEA TURING ENTERTAINMENT BY 


“The Hesentials The Faith Healers” 
Midnight - Siren 


We personally invite all BOSTON BANDS to come for < 
re time & a chance to meet and eal with Boston 


Warren Scott & David Mars — The Channel 
Mark Jones — Jacks 
David Giammateo — 
Louie Salamone — The Conservatory 
_ Lois McGee — The Rat 
Steve Parker — Rocket, Providence R. I. 
Mickey O’Halloran — Harpers Ferry * Molly’s” 
Uptown in Worcester 
Bob LaFee — Club Ill 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER3 
BOSTON’S FIRST BOOKING PARTY!!! 


~DOORS 8:00 P. 


1393 Beacan St. Bre 


Come to our grand opening sale 
at our new location. New England’s largest selection of futons, 
convertible futon furniture, platform beds and ac- 
cessories has moved to new, expanded space just outside 
Harvard Square. 
Experience a natural sleeping comfort the Japanese have 
known for centuries in designs and styles that 
fit right in with today’s lifestyle. 
Sale begins December 1 at both stores. 


The Natural Comfort Company 
(566-1431 1030 Mass. Ave. Cambridge 492-8262 


Ss. Ave. 


Saturday, Nov. 29, Dec. 6, 13, 20, 27 
& every Saturday «9 p.m. 


JIM PLUNKETT’S 
Oldies Dance Party 


Sunday, Nov. 30 « 7:30 & 10:30 p.m. 


Monday, Dec. p.m. 
THE TRIBE 
& BLUE RHINO 


Tuesday, Dec. p.m. 
MCA recording artists 
BROKEN HOMES 
plus special guests Treat Her Right 


Wednesday, Dec. 3*7:30 & 10:30 p.m. 
ALBERT COLLINS 
& THE ICEBREAKERS 


with guests The 11th Hour Band 
Thursday, Dec. 4*9 p.m. 


plus special guests 


Friday, Dec 5*8pm 2am 


p 
* Dress to the nines! 
* Proper attire required (no jeans, T- 


shirts, or work clothes tonite. thanks) 


Saturday, Dec. 6 *9 p.m. 
JIM PLUNKETT 


y, Dec. 8 
7:30 (all ages), mit = 21, please) 
THE LEADERS 


featuring 


Arthur Blythe (alto sax) g 
Lester Bowie (trumpet) 
Chico Freeman (tenor sax)x 


Cecil McBee (bass) 
Kirk Lightsey (piano) 
Don Moye (drums) 
special 
Your Neig 
Saxophone Quartet 


Tuesday, Dec. 9°9 & 11 p.m. 
TIGER’S BAKU 


Wednesday, Dec. 10 
7:30 (all ages), 10: ‘(over 21, please) 
encore. performance 


BILLY COBHAM 


Thursday, Dec. 1107306 10:30.p.m. 
st 


former k i 
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Continued from page 10 
now told them to rally for the 
nuclear freeze. With the advent of 
the freeze, the peace movement 
as a whole became more focused; 
real progress seemed more likely. 
Otherwise, Caldicott’s presen- 
tations in. the early ‘80s were 
more emotional and negative 
than ever. In her mind the stakes 
were higher: with Reagan in the 
White House, how much longer 
could the world go on? In Missile 
Envy she writes, “When a person 
is angry, the adrenal glands ... 
pump out the hormone 
adrenaline, which raises the 
blood-sugar level, pushes up the 
blood pressure, and turns on the 


neurons so people become 


motivated to decide what they 


‘have to do to survive.” Emotion 


is the only power strong enough 
to shake policymakers out of 
their old modes of thinking, she 
writes. “It is imperative that our 
representatives be exposed to the 
emotional consequences of their 
actions.” 

everyone in the peace 
movement agreed. As_ the 
nuclear-freeze proposal began to 
attract support in the mainstream 
political arena, Caldicott’s state- 
ments took on a new significance. 
What had once been a campaign 
to raise consciousness became a 
political campaign. She was 
viewed in the press not simply as 
an activist but also as a leader and 
principal spokesperson for the 
increasingly powerful nuclear- 
freeze movement. And at a time 
when the freeze was looking to 
broaden its base, Caldicott’s 
stridency alienated some poten- 
tial supporters and undercut the 
work of some other activists. 

Judy Danielson was a member 
of the Quaker-affiliated 
American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, which was trying to or- 
ganize workers at the Rockwell 
International plant, at Rocky 
Flats, Colorado, when Caldicott 
spoke there in 1982. The Rocky 
Flats plant processes. the 
plutonium component of all 
nuclear weapons made in the US. 
Danielson and a committee of 
local activists had worled hard to 
alert workers to health dangers at 
the plant, dangers to both them- 
selves and the community. 

“The Quaker style is to try to 
convert the oppressors, realizing 
that they are people like anyone 
else and that they can be con- 
vinced,” Danielson says. “We 
talked with the workers a lot and 
tried to be advocates for them in 
the system. They were getting 
incredible radiation exposure and 
had no advocates.” The Rocky 
Flats management tried to turn 
the workers against the activists, 
telling them that the antinuclear 
forces meant to take their jobs. 
Danielson fought hard to counter 
the management's claims. Then 
Caldicott spoke on the plant 
grounds and called the workers 
“murderers who make weapons 
that kill.” 

“They were upset, and it made 
us adversaries when we had tried 
to be supporters,” Danielson 
says. “She was so dedicated and 
committed and convinced that 
we had to do something im- 
mediately to stop it that she 
forgot some of our long-range 
goals. She spoke extem- 
poraneously, and those things 
came out. I don’t think she even 
planned it.” 

Nineteen eighty-three was a 
turning point for both Caldicott 
and the nuclear-freeze move- 
ment. At the start of the year, 
hopes were high, Many members 
of the new, more. Democratic 


~ Congress elected in 1982 were 


freeze supporters; Democratic 
presidential hopefuls for 1984 
were declaring their candidacies, 
and all except former Florida 
governor Reuben Askew — a 
long shot, by anyone’s odds — 

Continued) om page 22 
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Caldicott 


Continued from page 20 
made the freeze a part of their 
campaigns. 

Despite the movement's suc- 
cess at the national level, 
Caldicott was facing major 
internal dissension at PSR. A 
large faction of the group felt that 
Caldicott was too outspoken for 
the good of the organization, that 
she had lost her effectiveness on 
the national scene. These mem- 
bers felt that Caldicott had used 
the group as her personal spring- 
board. By all accounts, Caldicott 
sparred with this faction for a 
while but was never able to 
defeat it: When it became ob- 
vious that the feeling that new 
leadership was necessary was 
widespread within the organiza- 
tion, she resigned as president, 
cutting her ties with PSR. 

A year after Caldicott resigned 
from the PSR presidency, Inter- 
national Physicians for the 
Prevention of Nuclear War, the 
joint US-Soviet arm of PSR, was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 
The group was one of the few 
physicians’ antinuclear organiza- 
tions neither founded nor ever 
headed by Caldicott, but it was 
part of the’ overall physicians’ 
movement she had created and 
led for many years. 

Caldicott herself was a finalist 
for the Nobel that year. Losing 
the prize to an offshoot of the 
group that had just rejected her 
weighed heavily on Caldicott. 
She refused to discuss the matter 
in subsequent interviews. but al- 
luded to it in a speech she de- 
livered recently to the National 
Women’s Studies Association 
after she announced her retire- 
ment from the movement. 

“Why am I retiring? Partly 
because men did me in: at PSR 
there was a male coup. I picked it 
up intuitively before it happened, 
but I didn’t have the guts to 
confront the men, even when 
they lied to me. They stab 


they got the Nobel Prize for the 
work I’d done.” 

Sidney Alexander, a 
cardiologist at the Lahey Crinic, 
in Burlington, succeeded 
Caldicott as president of PSR. He 
says the Nobel Prize was meant 
not to exclude Caldicott but to 
honor the international physi- 
cians’ movement, to which she 
had. contributed. “PSR was vir- 
tually a paper organization until 
she made it the most effective 
antinuclear organization in the 
country,” Alexander says. “But 
some people in the medical com- 
munity felt her approach was not 
consistent with the 
medical/scientific focus of the 
organization. The very 
characteristics that made her so 
effective early on made it difficult 
for her to continue to lead the 
organization. We had to become 
an organization and not a per- 
sonal campaign. And with the 
need to appeal to a broader 
spectrum, PSR has benefitted 
from broader, less shrill leader- 
ship.” 

Bill Caldicott attributes his 
wife’s rejection by PSR to a sort 
of: Electra complex within the 
movement. “It’s the history of 
movements when they get suc- 
cessful,” he-says. “People who 
started them are shunted aside by 
more. conservative’ forces. 
Mothers Against Drunk Driving 
dumped its founder, Candy 
Lightner, supposedly because she 
didn’t have a college degree.” 

He rejects the idea that PSR 
has benefitted from a change in 
leadership. “If they were looking 
for a new focus, they failed to 
find it,” he says bitterly. “They're 
barely treading water nationally. 
They aren’t going anyplace. 
They've lost the vision. It looks 
more like the AMA than an or- 
ganization for political change.” 

For the national peace move- 
ment, 1983 will be remembered 
as the year Ronald Reagan 
smartened up and started fight- 
ing back. In mid 1982 members of 
the Heritage Foundation, a noted 
ative think tank.in Wash- 


in the back, and I was so done in “ington,.’DC; prepared a report 


emotionally that I resigned. Then 
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outlining a strategy under which 


Reagan could undercut the freeze 
by assuaging moderates who 
worried about his warmonger 
image and painting freeze sup- 
porters as dupes of the Soviets. 
After the 1982 congressional elec- 
tions, Reagan began to put their 
ideas into practice. 

Whereas once he had talked of 
“winnable nuclear war,” Reagan 
now piously reaffirmed his com- 
mitment to “meaningful arms 
control” at virtually every op- 
portunity. The freeze, he said, 
wasn’t good enough; he wanted a 
“zero option,” which would end 
all deployment of nuclear mis- 
siles. This option would provide 
true equality between the super- 
powers, whereas the freeze 
would leave the Soviets at a 
comparative advantage because 
of their “massive build-up” dur- 
ing the ’70s. 

On November 11, 1982, Rea- 
gan opened a new chapter in the 
war against the freeze by charg- 
ing that “foreign agents” were 
operating within the movement. 
He later amended his remarks to 
say that most freeze supporters 
were “sincere” but misguided. 

On March 23, 1983, in an 
address to the nation, Reagan’ 
revealed that the»US was de-’ 
veloping a strategic defense in- 
itiative (SDI), which would de- 
stroy enemy missiles before they 
reached the US; such a system, 
Reagan said, could end the threat 
of nuclear war for all time. 
Satellite-based defensive 
weaponry had been talked about 
within the White House and 
Pentagon for years; the timing of 
the speech was almost certainly 
set to undercut the surging peace 
movement. 

The two announcements 
planted several notions in the 
minds of the public. The in- 
troduction of the “zero option” 
seemed to indicate that the presi- 
dent and the freezers differed 
only on strategy, not in principle. 
The suggestion that those behind 
the freeze were naive about the 
Soviet Union created doubts 
about some of the freeze leaders, 
especially those like Caldicott 
who were very critical of the US. 


The idea of peace through tech- 
nology created doubts about 
whether arms control was so 
necessary after all: if SDI 
weapons “killed” only other 
weapons, what was so morally 
offensive? 

Freeze leaders didn’t change 
their message when Reagan 
changed his. For one thing, the 
movement's lack of structure 
meant that it had no official 
spokesperson to answer Reagan 
directly. For another thing, some 
freeze leaders, including 
Caldicott, did not think in terms 
of political. strategy; to them, 
nothing had changed. They felt 
strongly that the “zero option” 
was a smokescreen, that the 
“naive about the Soviets” charge 
smacked of redbaiting, and that 
SDI promised a dangerous ac- 
celeration of the arms race. 

The “new” Reagan was simply 
more palatable to the public, and 
that fact alone greatly weakened 
the peace movement. But the 
inability of Caldicott and other 
freeze leaders to answer Reagan 
on his terms, especially the 
charge of being naive to the 
Soviet threat, spelled its death. 

* 


Caldicott she has no 


particular fondness for the Soviet 


Union, but she thinks:the US is 
responsible for the failure of 
recent disarmament efforts. She 
believes that American political 
leaders are woefully uninformed 
about the dangers of nuclear war 
and nuclear energy. They are 
motivated by macho notions of 
military strength, blind faith in 
technology, and a desire wo 
protect the big-business interests 
that benefit from nuclear ex- 
pansion. By her lights, these 
priorities are embedded in 
American history and culture; 
Americans have come to accept 
violence and to retain im- 
perialistic notions of expansion, 
and they find their best moral 
instincts perverted by the lure of 
monetary success. Caldicott has 
faith in the inherent goodness of 
average Americans but sees them 
as victims of a handful of politi- 
cal, industrial, and military 


oligarchs; the powerful habitu- 
ally lie about things such as the 
Soviet threat and the dangers of 
nuclear power, she reasons, in 
order to. maintain. their 
hegemony. 

Her critique of American socie- 
ty, drawn from her years living 
here, gradually became part of 
the “truth” she felt compelled to 
communicate in her speeches. By 
contrast, her views on the Soviet 
Union were drawn from her very 
limited exposure to a few state- 
supported peace activists and 
casual observations made during 
her 1979 trip to the Soviet Union, 
a trip sponsored by the Soviet 
Peace Committee. (Reagan, she 
notes, has never been to the 
Soviet Union.) She was dismayed 
by her Soviet hosts’ unwilling- 
ness to discuss the dangers of 
nuclear power. But in discussing 
military issues, she says, she 
found the Soviets to have a much 
deeper understanding of the hor- 
rors of war than Americans have, 
based on their firsthand exposure 
to World War II; 20 million 
Soviets died in the war, includ- 
ing soldiers killed in battle, and 
civilians shot or starved to death 


by.the Germans. 


Two personal experiences 


“chronicled in Missile Envy great- 
‘ly-influenced Caldicott’s opinion 


of the Soviet people. One was a 
visit to a mass grave outside 
Leningrad where 500,000 World 
War II victims are buried; she was 
moved by the thousands of 
young people at the site, paying 
homage to relatives killed during 
the war. The other experience 
was seeing scores of brides plant 
flowers on a peace memorial in 
Red Square; Soviet brides plant 
flowers so that their children will 
never know war. 

Missile Envy was published 
shortly after Reagan began 
characterizing freeze supporters 
as soft on the Soviet threat, and, 
ironically, the book seemed to 
play into his hands. The dovish 
anecdotes about Soviet mourners 
and brides are part of the in- 
troduction. In her description of 
her trip, she paints the Soviets as 

Continued on page 24 
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universally friendly and respect- 
ful and deeply troubled by the 
thought of nuclear war; by con- 
trast, she uses such words as 
“cold,” “oblivious,” and “im- 
moral” to depict the Americans 
who work in the US embassy in 
Moscow. Caldicott writes, “I re- 
alized that Washington was full 
of young men like these, who 
have never suffered any real 
pain, deprivation, starvation, or 
tragedy, and who have never 
allowed their emotional or moral 
reasoning to impinge upon their 
rational and objective analyses.” 
She ends her introduction by 
telling how she learned in the 
Soviet Union, from Arthur Cox, 
that the US would be deploying 
cruise and Pershing II missiles in 
Western Europe. That fact, cou- 
pled with what she saw as the 
Soviets’ sincere desire for arms 
control, led her to give up 
medicine and concentrate full 
time onthe US _ peace 
movement. Missile Envy was a 
Reaganite’s dream. Here was 
actual proof of a freeze leader 
taking her cues from the Soviets. 

In fact, Missile Envy was a 
much more substantial, better- 
researched effort than Nuclear 
Madness: What You Can Dol, 
which wasn't even footnoted. But 
whereas the earlier book had an 
idealistic, “the people can win” 
undercurrent, Missile Envy was 
cynical, even desperate in its 
tone. “I write this book with a 
tremendous sense of urgency — 
as a mother, as a pediatrician, and 
as a woman — aware that we live 
on a planet that is terminally ill,” 
she begins. The specter of Re- 
agan’s re-election loomed on the 
horizon, and she felt she had to 
do everything possible to prevent 
his having a second term. 

The central thesis of the book 
is that there is a “dark side” to 
people’s minds that causes them 
to play power games with one 
other. Equal parts inadequacy, 
pride, and righteousness, this 
one-upmanship, “missile envy” 
when it comes to nations, now 
conspires to destroy the world. In 
prenuclear days, missile envy 
served at least some security 
purpose; more weapons did, in- 
deed, mean more strength. To- 
day, Caldicott says, the opposite 
is true. The more missiles ac- 
cumulated, the greater the like- 
lihood of self-destruction. 

This pop-psychology expla- 
nation for the arms race didn’t 
catch on, probably because: by 
the time the book was released 
Reagan had turned the debate 
around. It was the freezers whose 
actions were being questioned, 
and so in Missile Envy, it was 
Caldicott, not Reagan, who came 
off as paranoid and hysterical. 

Joelle Attinger, a Time 
magazine writer who covered the 
freeze, says of Missile Envy, ‘Her 
frustration with the limits of her 
ability to change American policy 
led her unfortunately to create a 
caricature of a country whose 
foreign policy has a much deeper 
foundation than she gives it 
credit for. If there is one function 
of government that all political 
parties agree on, it is the role of 
the national government to 


_ guarantee national security. To 


try to change national-security 
policy from the outside demands 
an understanding of the role 
national security plays in the 
country. You can’t wish away the 
credibility of an administration. 
To ridicule them is to ignore a 
fundament of national policy. 

“I felt through this book a great 
degree of personal frustration 
since she has worked in the 
American environment and not 
the Soviet. I wish she realized 
that this is a system that allowed 
and even encouraged her deep 
commitment to democratic prin- 
ciples. I doubt the same level of 
commitment would be allowed in 

Continued on page 26 
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Continued from page 24 
the Soviet Union.” 
* 

In 1984 the waning freeze 
movement put all its muscle 
behind the Mondale candidacy. 
Mondale didn’t seem to know 
what to do with it. According to 
freeze activists, he hemmed and 
hawed about how and whether 
the freeze could be verified and 
repeatedly allowed Reagan and 
the press to put him on the 
defensive. He simply could not 
summon the kind of moral and 
emotional fervor that had 
marked the early days of the 
movement, which led to the 
widespread perception among 
activists that the freeze somehow 
was reduced when the politicians 
picked it up. 

Mondale lost; the freeze was 
dead. 

For many former freeze ac- 
tivists, the postmortem has begun 
in earnest. Those still in the peace 
movement want to know what 
they did wrong. What could 
freeze supporters have done to 
counter SDI? How could they 
have shaken the charge of being 
soft on the Soviet threat? 

Three of the most-mentioned 
internal criticisms of the move- 
ment’s leadership would seem to 
apply particularly to Caldicott: 
the freeze was presented to the 
public in too negative a manner; 
freeze activists did not have an 
answer to the “Soviet problem”; 
the solutions put before the 
public were often vague and did 
not seem to measure up to the 
problem. 

“I think the criticisms some 
people level at Helen are ap- 
propriate for the entire move- 
ment,” says Pam Solo, whose 
book will focus on just such 
criticisms. “I think the movement 
itself focused too much on the 
negative — making survival the 
issue. We laid the psychological 
groundwork for Star Wars to 
work, for Reagan to come in as 
the great father figure. 

“Even though we _ were 
pushing the freeze proposal, we 
couldn’t keep the picture of a 
positive future in focus. We had 
to show a way out of this horror. 
We weren't able to keep in the 
public [mind] the idea that 
survival is a matter of political 
will. We didn’t give people a 
sense of their own power.” 

Adds Time's Attinger: “When 
you're faced with annihilation 
you need to hope, and the genius 
of Star Wars is that it gives people 
the hope that this would never 
happen.” The nuclear freeze, At- 
tinger notes, was not presented as 
a hopeful idea. 

On the Soviet question, both 
Attinger and Solo believe that the 
movement erred greatly in ignor- 
ing the issue of East-West rela- 
tions. “I don’t think anyone in the 
peace movement has learned 
how to take on the issue of the 
Soviet Union,” says Solo. “We 
thought we could get the freeze 
and let the Cold War go on.” 

Just as freeze leaders did not 
come up with a _ cohesive 
message, neither did they devise 
a national system for identifying 
profreeze candidates and funnel- 
ing resources to them, until late 
1983, when Freeze Voter was 
born. Described by its leaders as a 
“people PAC” because it offers 
candidates electoral support 
services such as canvassing and 
leafletting rather than money, the 
group was barely organized in 
time for the 1984 campaign. This 
year, however, Freeze Voter play- 
ed a significant role in the Senate 
campaigns of profreeze De- 
mocrats Tom Daschle of South 
Dakota, Wyche Fowler of Geor- 
gia, and Alan Cranston of Cali- 
fornia, all winners by extremely 
narrow margins. 

As for Caldicott, the consensus 
among students of the movement 
is that she made mistakes, some- 

Continued on page 28 
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Continued from page 26 
times big mistakes, but that she 
was not alone in them. 

“I would say that Helen 
Caldicott is a true visionary who 
perceived the danger of nuclear 
war with an_ extraordinary 
amount of clarity and had the 
ability to communicate that clari- 
ty to others, ” says Attinger. “Her 
failing was that she believed too 
strongly in her individual ability 
to go it alone. She spent so much 
time looking ahead that. she 
never looked back to make sure 
people were following. She 
understood the goal, but I’m not 
sure she understood the means.” 

Rob Leavitt, a former research 
associate at Harvard’s Kennedy 
School of Government who 
wrote a case study of the freeze . 
and is now putting his ideas into 
a book, says he believes that 
Caldicott never could have 
changed her hard-hitting, emo- 
tional style, that she had to 

“remain truie “to. herself” “A few 
years agé I; too; felt she should 
tone it down,” he says. “But she 
felt.so strongly that she had to be 


Caldicott Mondale’s de- 
feat hard. Her speeches had 
always reflected her passions, but 
when depression set in, it showed 
at the lectern. A North Shore 
woman recalls hearing Caldicott 
begin a talk in early 1985 by 
saying she had “little hope for the 
future of mankind.” She didn’t 
even add the usual “if we don’t 
change our current path.” 

Caldicott’s hatred of Reagan 
became so great that she could 
barely mention his name without 
ridiculing him. In her 1986 Na- 
tional Women’s Studies Associa- 
tion speech, she said of Reagan’s 
continuing arms build-up at a 
time when the US could blow up 
the world several times over, 
“One wonders what his inade- 
quacy is; maybe it’s testosterone 
deficiency.” At another point she 
said, “Reagan says he wants to 
dismantle US bombs, but he’s 
lying. Your president lies to you 
every day. Sometimes he doesn’t 
even know he’s lying.” Then she 
recounted a 1982 meeting she'd 
had with Reagan at the White 
House, organized by the presi- 
dent's antinuclear-activist daugh- 
ter, Patti Davis. “I’ve practiced 
medicine for 20 years — I can 
estimate the intelligence of 
people pretty well — and he’s 
one of the least intelligent people 
I've ever had to deal with,” she 
said, calling Reagan “the pied 
piper of Armageddon.” 

It was as though all her 
opinions had hardened into a 
collection of insults. In her final 
days as an activist, she seemed to 
have given up all hope of chang- 
ing society, and, freed from 
having to persuade people, she 
apparently let all her ac- 
cumulated anger and grief come 
pouring out. 

Says Bill Caldicott: “When the 
movement fell flat on its face, she 
was frantic. After the ‘84 election, 
there was an edge of bitterness in 
her speaking that was poisonous. 
It took away the clarity of her 
message. It was then that she 
decided she would have to step 
back.” 

Helen Caldicott acknowledges 
that her depression convinced 
her of her need to retire. “To do 
the kind of work I've been doing, 
I have to be current with every- 
thing,” she says. “And the data is 
so overwhelmingly frightening. 
And the more you read the worse 
it becomes. To cope with it and 
maintain sanity is not an easy 

Caldicott says she once believ- 
ed that she alone could save the 
world. Every alarming statistic 
and every discouraging word she 
read as a sign of more work to be 
done. She took the movement's 

Continued on page 30 
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setbacks personally and believed 
it was up te her to right them. She 
doesn’t hold herself responsible 
for the world anymore, and she 
feels less depressed because of it. 

When Caldicott began her 
quest, she was an atheist. Now 
she is intensely religious, draw- 
ing strength from Christian, Bud- 
dhist, and Hindu teachings. She 
says if she were president of the 
US she would unilaterally disarm 
to set an example for the world 
“because that’s what Jesus would 
do.” Today she considers the 
antinuclear movement a spiritual 
crusade, and in her religious 
readings she has found prece- 
dents for spiritual leaders taking 
time to rest and retreat, as she is 
now doing. She says she will 
spend the early part of her 
retirement praying and meditat- 
ing in search of “an inner wis- 
dom” to guide her. . 

“| think it is wisdom to know 
when you can’t go on and to step 
back,” she says. “Gandhi went 
off for a couple of years or more 
and spun cloth. He just disap- 
peared. Jesus took 30 years before 
he began to teach. Goodness 
knows what he was doing during 
that time but certainly he was 
resting with the angel. I don’t 
know what Martin Luther King 
did. I’m not comparing myself to 
those great people, but as | look 
around for models for what I’m 
going through, I can’t find any 
but those. 

“I think the way Gandhi and 
King functioned and the way we 
need to function [is] by being 
much more provocative, by really 
putting ourselves on the line, by 
understanding the depth of the 
problem. And as Gandhi said, 
people must be prepared to die 
for their country, not in war but 
in peace. And to give up your life 
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for your country is the ultimate 
patriotic act. That sounds strange 
coming from me because that’s 
how the army talks and I'm not 
talking like that. I’m talking 
about in love and peace and in 
respect for those who are doing 
evil.” 

I ask her what she means by 
giving up her life. “I don’t know 
if I really want to say it because I 
haven't thought it out very fully,” 
she says. “But Gandhi used to 
fast and did, or be prepared to be 
attacked by the forces of evil, as 
were the people in the salt march. 
They were hit on the head and 
killed. I’m just giving you exam- 
ples of the people I’m studying at 
the moment. I don’t know what 
inspiration or wisdom will come 
from me, if ary.” 

* * * 

The irony of Caldicott’s career 
as an activist is that, according to 
students of the movement, she 
succeeded in doing what she 
most wanted to do: paint a vivid 
picture of the horrors of life in the 
nuclear age. She always believed 
that if she could make her 
audiences see the terrifying 
visions that filled her own mind, 
they too would feel the sense of 
urgency that she felt and join her 
and help her change the world. 
During her early years speaking 
around the US, from 1976 to 1980, 
those images came across clearly. 
Some were moved to join the 
movement; most weren't. 

When people didn’t heed her 
call, she groped for reasons. After 
all, knowledge of the nuclear 
threat had changed her own life 
forever, preventing her from fully 
enjoying motherhood, causing 
tension in her marriage, motivat- 
ing her to leave the medical 
practice she says she had “always 
loved.” Now others knew exactly 
what she knew but simply went 
on their merry way. She blamed 
the American culture. She ad- 
vanced her psychological the- 
ories of denial or missile envy. 


But the questions remain. If the 
nuclear threat is as great or as 
imminent as Caldicott and most 
other activists say it is, why 
would it matter whether her 
solutions were adequate, 
whether she offended prep- 
school: students’ faith in the 
system, whether she was too 
negative, whether she was tough 
on the Soviet Union? Does the 
person who points out a fire in a 
crowded theater also have to 
direct people to the exits? Could it 
be that Americans have simply 
accepted the risks of nuclear 
power and weapons? Or have 
people just rejected ‘60s-style 
protest out of hand? _ 

When she left the US in 
October, Caldicott felt she had 
the answers to those questions — 
and the answers depressed her. 
As she sees it, the full weight of 
American history and tradition — 
faith in technology, belief in 
peace through strength, fear of 
communism, trust in political and 
business institutions — is against 
the antinuclear movement. She 
prays for a way out. 

For activists who share her 
sense of impending doom, 
Caldicott’s retirement is ominous. 
It signals to them that the world 
isn’t going to be saved in the near 
future. Paul Gunter, organizer of 
the Clamshell Alliance and a 
long-time Caldicott admirer, 
says, “I personally don’t think Dr. 
Caldicott can retire for so long 
because the situation is so grave.: 


If you realize you're in a burning . 


building and everyone needs to 
be saved, you don’t sit down. 
There’s no place to retire to in a 
world trapped by the arms race 
and nuclear power.” 

Adds Lynn Sweezy, PSR 
chapter coordinator for Cam- 
bridge, who was inspired to join 
the peace movement by 
Caldicott, “Many people are de- 


‘pressed that she’s leaving. 


They’re saying, ‘If she’s giving 
up, is it really hopeless?” 


Opened 
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exacerbated by a head injury, is 
busily dehumanizing his charges 
in order to turn them into fight- 
ing machines unlikely to go on 
the blink on the beaches; yet he’s 
not without either decency or a 
wild streak. Epstein objects to 
being shorn of his dignity like 
some GI Sampson. Theirs is a 
ferocious fight to a surreal finish 
— or so it seems to the rest of the 
platoon, who are alternately en- 
gaged in brush wars and an in- 
tense dawn-before-battle 
camaraderie of their own. As for 
Eugene Morris Jerome, still drip- 
ping moisture from behind those 
haircut-exposed ears, he just 
wants to be the Army’s Boswell 
— or perhaps its Gay Talese, is- 
suing dispatches from the sexual 
‘front. To this end, he attends 
journalism school, so to speak, 
with a lady of the Biloxi evening, 
who approaches her profession 
as if it were selling Tupperware 
but treats Eugene with a languid 
compassion. (She’s played here 
with a delicious combination of 
amusement and bemusement by 
Kathy Danzer, in Blanche du 
Bois peignoir and Betty Grable 
hairdo.) One thing must be said 
for Simon in re-creating this ex- 


-cruciating moment from his 


spent youth: he doesn’t shy 
away from the payoff, showing 
us the whole brief, shaky, and 
sordid event, however masked 
by a pup tent of sheets. And it 
evidently frees Eugene for head- 
ier alliances, such as his chaste 
affair with Catholic schoolgirl 
Daisy Hannigan (Amy Ryan), 
who lets him peep at her favorite 
books when he shows her his. 
She also gives him “tiny little 
heart attacks” that gave me tiny 
little stomach cramps — but 
maybe that’s just young love in 
the ‘40s. 


The national touring company 
of Biloxi Blues, like the Broadway 
production, has been staged by 
Gene Saks, who has directed so 
many of Simon’s plays and films 
that it’s a wonder he doesn’t wind 
up in some Simon veteran's 
hospital for the terminally ex- 
hausted. Still, their synchron- 
ization is total, with Saks render- 
ing both jokes and gooey stuff 
with a timing that’s precise but 
not aggressive. And in Biloxi, 
with its tone at once elegiac and 
sketchy, his staging is almost 
expressionistic. The shuttling, 
bare-bones furnishings are 
backed by a David Mitchell 
backdrop on which the blunt 
structures of the base are dwarfed 
by a roiling pink and gray sky 
that — in lighting designer 
Tharon Musser’s most audacious 
touch — actually goes starry as 
Eugene makes it through his first 
sexual encounter. Ragsdale’s 
naive Eugene, like that effect, 
teeters on the brink of cartoon 
but doesn’t fall in. (He’s certainly 
a more reasonable stand-in for 
Matthew Broderick, who played 


the young Simon in both Bright- . 


on Beach Memoirs and Biloxi 
Blues on Broadway, than was the 
beknickered Jerry Lewis im- 
personator we got in the former 
play.) Also notable ‘is John C. 
MacKenzie’s crooning Don 
Carny, who throws his lines 
away like little grenades but 
wraps his larynx like a boa 
constrictor around the pop ditties 
of the day. 

In the past, I have found 
Simon’s autobiographical com- 
edies, in particular Chapter Two, 
banal and self-serving. But. in 
Brighton Beach Memoirs and 
particularly Biloxi Blues, the 
gagsmith has forged a body of 
work that’s both tender and 
tempered by maturity. True, the 
playwright spews sentiment all 
over the laughs, but in this case, 
at least, it’s an honorable dis- 
charge. O 
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BOSTON 


The emotional impact 
of abortion on men 


The men wait. In the reception area 
of the Planned Parenthood clinic 

in Worcester, with its comfortable 
blue and green cushioned.chairs,._. 
bright white walls, and abstract 
paintings, the men stand out — 

one with his head bowed, another staring off into space, 
still another smoothing his girlfriend’s coat on the seat next 
to him, looking anxious for her to come out of “procedure,” 
as the abortion is euphemistically called. For the men, a 
morning at the abortion clinic is two or three hours of 
waiting, reading well-thumbed issues of People and Sports 
Illustrated, worrying if she will be all right, wondering 
what comes next. 

Enter psychotherapist Chandler Creedon Jr., a graying, 
stocky man in his 40s wearing a tweed sport coat and 
exuding affability and concern. “You, you, you, and you. 
Please come with me,” he says, pointing to the four men 


sitting rigid in the isolation of the waiting room. Without a 


murmur of protest, they follow Creedon into the clinic 
conference room via the same passageway their wives or 
girlfriends went through some time earlier. 


“It is important for you to have some knowledge of what 
is going on here today and to process it,” Creedon tells the 


four men. Two of them can’t be much older than 18: one, 
dressed in a sweatshirt, jeans, and Reeboks, looks like 
Continued on page 4 
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CATS’ MEOW 


In one of the quieter corners 
of the twilight zone, Claudia 
deHaven Biddle has a shop full 
of mostly tamed obsessions. 
Here Kitty, Kitty is a Newbury 
Street boutique devoted to cat 
imagery: cats as clocks, cat 
cards, cat masks, cat paper 
dolls, wind-up cats, cat 
cigarette lighters, stuffed cats 
ranging from the life-sized 
family of African lions to the 
familiar Felix. Biddle, a Leo, 
has crowded the small store 


with layers of catabilia; it takes 
several turns around the room 


‘to discover some of the subtler 


touches. 

On a music-box block, a cat 
dressed as a clown sways back 
and forth to the wistful tune of 
“Memory” from the musical 
Cats. Wooden chairs are 
painted to resemble kitties. A 
five-room “cat-house” shows 
domesticated felines at home, 


- working, playing, eating plates 


full of turkey and shrimp. A 


stuffed tiger straps onto your 
back as a thief-repellent 
pocketbook, and the only dog 
in the room poses with a tabby 
in an oil painting. The store's 
prices range from 30 cents for 
thumb-sized painted 
cardboard cats to thousands of 
dollars for cat-inspired works 
of art. 

“Cats are exquisite, romantic 
creatures,” says Biddle, a 
blonde with a heart-shaped 
face and an outgoing manner 
who claims she has been 
attracted to cats all her life. She 
plays cat music in the shop — 


rockabilly references, Peggy 
Lee singing the Siamese theme 
from Walt Disney’s Aristocats, 
Tom Jones crooning, “What's 
New, Pussycat?” (“now, 
there’s a man who really 
understands cat-like women,” 
says Biddle). She hopes to set 
up a video system in the store 
soon to show old Tom and 
Jerry and Felix cartoons and 
such films as Cat People. 
Most of the store’s offerings 
are for cat lovers, but there are 
also a few items for the cats 
themselves — antique 
rhinestone collars, gourmet 


catnip, and gourmet cat food in 
silver candy boxes. There's 
even a gift for cat haters: Ernie 
the dead cat lies sprawled on 
the floor near the shop's 
entrance. Biddle doesn’t 
pussyfoot around. Even the 
bags are printed with cats and 
pawprints; a cat says “thank 
you” on the receipts. 

Here Kitty, Kitty, 272 
Newbury Street, is open 
Tuesday through Saturday 
from 11:30 a.m. to 7 p.m. and 
on Sunday from noon to 5 p.m. 
The phone number is LEO- 
MEOW. 


YT 


DOG DAYS 


This is an equal opportunity 
column, so... Jamaica Plain 
resident Henry Horenstein, 
who teaches at the Rhode 
Island School of Design, has 
written a parody of baby 
books for dog owners. In A 
Dog’s Life: A Journal for You 
and Your Pet (Macmillan, 
$12.95), you can record the 
basic facts and first 
impressions of your new 
puppy, things you like and 
don’t like about your dog, your 
dog’s likes and dislikes, 
memorable experiences, and 
medical information. There is 
also space for photographs. 


Illustrated by Pierre Le-Tan, . 7 


whose work often appears in- . 


the New Yorker, A Dog’s Life 
asks you to consider, among 
other things questions about 
your dog’s personality. Is your 
dog affectionate? Aggressive? 
Shy? Lazy? Fawning? 
Reserved? What are your dog’s 
least attractive traits. Throwing 
up in the car? Crotch-sniffing? 
Bad breath? You can also enter 
words your dog knows, games 
he plays, or tasks he performs, 
including tracking down 
criminals and providing 
emotional support. 

A Dog's Life: A Journal for 
You and Your Pet, by Henry 
Horenstein, illustrated by 
Pierre Le-Tan, is available at 
local bookstores. 


ILLUSTRATION BY GREGORY KWATER; PHOTO BY JOHN NORDELL 
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PERIODICAL CHECK-UP 


No time to shop? No great 
Christmas-present ideas? Well, 
how about magazines? They 
come once a month, so the 
recipient of your gift is 
periodically reminded of your 
generosity. And you can order 
them at discounts of at least 
one-third off regular 
subscription prices through the 
New England Mobile Book 
Fair, in Newton. Known as the 
local version of New York’s 


Strand bookstore, the Book 
Fair stocks a 25,000-square- 
foot warehouse with 
thousands and thousands of 
titles, offering 20 percent 
discounts on all new 
hardcovers and paperbacks 
and much larger savings on 
used books. It also runs a 
magazine-subscription service 
with prices even lower than 
those offered by such discount 
houses as Publishers 


Clearinghouse. 

You can write New England 
Mobile Book Fair for a price 
list or ask for price quotes over 
the phone. Better yet, take a 
drive out to Newton 
Highlands and spend some 
time browsing through the 
stacks. Books make fine gifts, 
too. 

New England Mobile Book 
Fair, 82-84 Needham Street, 
Newton Highlands, is open 
Mondays through Saturdays 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. The 
telephone number is 527-5817. 


SCRAPING THE SURFACE 


Tony Biscaia says his Pow’r 
Scraper may be the last ice 
scraper you'll ever buy. 
Working on the ancient 
principle of leverage, Biscaia 
has designed a handle that 
locks your wrist and brings the 
power of your forearm to the 
task of removing snow and ice 
from your car. The handle also 
protects your hand from flying 
ice chips and is made of a 


plastic so durable it’s almost 
impossible to bend. Biscaia 
tested his ice scraper in his 
refrigerator and found it to be 
a handy tool for defrosting, 
too. He now has plans to 
develop an ice-cream scoop, a 
scraper-brush, a car buffer, a 
car-wash gun, and a Mercedes 
Scraper with a handle shield in 
the shape of that car, all based 


on the “pow’r” principle. The 


stronger you are, the more 
power you'll get out of the 
Pow’r Scraper, but its 
ingenious design allows even 
the wimps among us to get a 
hand up on that most dreary of 
chores, removing the ravages 
of a winter storm from the car. 
The Pow’r Scraper is . 
available at Rich’s Department 
Stores and at Ann & Hope, or, 
for $3.50 plus 50 cents for 
handling, from Pow’r 
Principles, 267 Jefferson 
Avenue, Salem, MA 01970. 


by Jean Callahan 
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Now it can be told: Pluto, the smallest planet in the solar 
system and the one farthest away from the Earth, turns out to be 
even smaller than scientists had thought. Until recently, Pluto 
was supposed to be between 1800 and 2200 miles in diameter, 
about the size of the Earth’s moon. But new measurements, 
made by Manfred Pakuli and Klaus Reinsch, of West Berlin's 
Technical University, reveal that the little planet is actually only 
1375 miles around. The revised size gives weight to the theory 
that Pluto is an escaped moon of Neptune. 


No news is good and bad news. According to the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, life expectancy for Americans has come 
to a standstill. An increase in cancer-death rates cancels out a 
decrease in infant-mortality rates, resulting in an unchanged life 
expectancy from 1984 to 1985. American adults, with a bit of luck 
and caution, can now expect to live. to be 74.7 years old. In the 
meantime, the life expectancy of men has increased while that of 
women has decreased, narrowing the final gap between the 
sexes to 6.9 years in 1985, down from 7.2 years in 1984 and 7.5 
years in 1981. 


The State Department is considering the use of a new animal 
to sniff out contraband in the never-ending war on drugs. The 
hot new critter is the mongoose, a small, weasellike beast best 
known for its skill at killing rats and venomous snakes. 
Mongooses currently provide antinarcotic assistance in some 
Asian nations, and the US embassy in Sri Lanka has proposed a 
yearlong pilot project to test the mongoose for additional airport 
duty. The project would cost $10,000. No word yet from 
Secretary of State George Schultz on the fate of the experimental 
mongoose. 


Of 86.8 million US households counted by the Census Bureau 
last year, 58 percent were maintained by married couples, 13 
percent by widows or widowers, 13 percent by single people 
who had never married, 11 percent by divorced men and 
women, and five percent by married couples with one partner 
absent ... An NBC News poll conducted last April asked people 
18 years old and older whether 40 seemed to them to be 
a young age. Twenty-four percent of 18-to-24-year-olds thought 
so; 39 percent of 25-to-34-year-olds agreed. Fifty-one percent of 
35-to-49-year-olds thought 40 was young, and 62 percent of 
people over 50 concurred . . . According to another study, 47 
cents out of every dollar contributed to charity last year went to 
a church or religious organization. 


American Demographics magazine suggests that you should 
think again if you are thinking about not having children — 
having them may be your best investment. Despite the fact that 
a child costs an average of $100,000 to raise, that initial 
investment will pay off when you're old. Ninety-four percent of 
adult children of elderly parents say they would be willing to 
help their parents financially if necessary, according to a 1981 
study. Nearly half of the institutionalized elderly are childless, 
compared to only one-fifth of all elderly. According to the 
National Center for Health Statistics, 64 percent of elderly 
parents who live alone see their children weekly; seventy-seven 
percent talk with one of their children on the telephone at least 
once a week; and 72 percent live within minutes of at least one 
child. 


Teddy bears are back — with a vengeance. Garbed in gaudy 
holiday attire, the furry little devils are everywhere you look. 
They're turning up on shopping bags, boxes, and wrapping 
paper, in window displays, and even as bonus gifts to 
department-store shoppers who spend a certain amount. Last 
year, Dayton-Hudson, a Midwest department-store chain, started 
the trend with their buy-$50-worth-of-merchandise-and-get- 
Santa-bear-for-$10 promotion. Now the fad is catching on all 
over the nation, including, locally, at Filene’s. Sanger Harris in 
Dallas even has a teddy-bear hot line, a toll-free number you can 
call to order any or all of the 12 bears featured in the store's 
Christmas catalogue. What is unclear is what one does with these 
teddy bears once they are brought home. 


(Research assistance by Pam Ferdinand.) 
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by Neil Miller 


Continued from page 1 

he just started shaving; the other seems 
worldly-wise, the type of guy, who, if it 
were any other day, would carry himself 
with the cockiness of a street punk. The 
third, bearded and the most downcast of 
the lot, appears to be in his 20s. The last is 
a balding man nearing 40, dressed in an 
imitation-leather jacket, who later 
reveals he has been awake since 5 a.m. 
the previous morning. They sit with their 
arms folded, unsmiling, impassive. 

But their demeanors don’t discourage 
Creedon. He makes jokes. The women 
will get a “gorgeous purple gown” to 
wear for the procedure, he tells them. 
Holding up a plastic model of a woman’s 
reproductive system, he explains the 
abortion process with the thoroughness 
of a ninth-grade science teacher. “She 
will feel a sense of cramping. It will be 
like a bad period day,” he says. 

He tells them what the woman should 
avoid doing after the abortion; for 
example, no heavy lifting. “If your car 
develops a flat tire on the way home, 
don’t use her for the jack,” he quips. 
“Should she stay off her feet?” someone 
asks. “Don’t go to Quincy Market,” says 
Creedon. “But let her take the lead. Make 
her a cup of tea. The main thing is that 
she is going to need some TLC.” 

He turns to the delicate subject of the 
emotional impact of the abortion on the 
male partners themselves. “When she 
comes in here, a woman is pretty much 
decided. It is the guys who might have a 
problem,” he says. “People always ask 
me if this means the relationship is going 
to end,” he continues. “My answer is, 
‘No way, as long as you talk.’ ” He moves 
on to what he considers the most 
important part of the discussion: the 
“what ifs,” as he calls them, the man’s 
fantasy that if he were somehow “better” 
— that is, more capable, more financially 
secure — he would have been able to 
prevent his partner from going through 
this ordeal. “You might think, ‘What if I 
leave here and win Megabucks,’ ” he 
says. “Don’t think about that. You are 
doing the best you can do right now. If 
you win Megabucks, you can start a 
family two weeks from now. The 
important thing is that you have made a 
decision and to stick by it.” 

Then the men get a chance to talk. The 
man in his 40s who hasn't slept in more 
than 24 hours tells the group, “She isn’t 
even my partner. I’ve only known her for 
two weeks.” Another talks about how he 
almost threw a punch at an antiabortion 
protester outside the clinic building. “He 
got in my face too much,” he says. But 
when it comes to articulating their 
feelings about the procedure itself, they 
are mostly reticent. Yet by the end of 
their half-hour or so with Creedon, some 
animation has crept back to their faces, 
the weight they had been carrying when 
they entered the room seems to have 
lifted a bit. 

Every Saturday morning for the past 
two and a half years, Chandler Creedon 
has spent a few hours paying attention to 
a group that traditionally has not 
received much attention or sympathy — 
the male partners of women having 


‘ abortions. Creedon is a school 


psychologist in Worcester, a local boy 
who graduated from parochial schools 
and a Catholic college, and studied for 
the priesthood for a year. He was active 


in the prolife movement but became 
disillusioned, he says, because prolifers, 
“were condemning people without 
offering alternatives,” specifically birth 
control. After abandoning his activism, 
he began to reappraise his position on 
the issue of abortion altogether. 

When Planned Parenthood first 
opened its Worcester clinic, a few years 
ago, Creedon, who had an office in the 
building at the time, wrote to the 

nization welcoming it to Worcester. 
“It was probably the only friendly note 
they got,” he says. The directorinvited - 
him up for coffee. Soon after, Creedon 
decided to make visits to the clinic part 
of his weekly routine. He has never 
charged the clinic for his services; for 
him, his Saturday mornings are akin to 
pastoral work. “My goal,” he says, “is to 
help people through a difficult time. 
There are lonely, isolated men sitting out 
there who, after we meet, at least are able 
to feel a common bond. Once they go 
back out to the waiting room, they will 
start talking to one another. We don’t 
spend enough time with men. And men 
have difficulty saying ‘I’m hurting.’ ” 


A decision to terminate a pregnancy is 
ultimately a woman’s choice, no matter 
how close or how long-standing her 
relationship with the man involved. At 
worst, the male is the “SOB who got her 
pregnant,” someone too selfish or self- 
absorbed to take responsibility for birth 
control; at best, he is a caring, © 
sympathetic, and supportive partner who 
will accompany her to the clinic and 
perhaps sit by her side during the 
procedure itself. But no matter how 
connected he may be, he is always one 
step removed from the physical risk and 
discomfort. “For a man, an abortion is 
something that is happening to someone 
else. That fact separates them from some 
of the growth potential and some of the 
pain,” says Julie Arnow, director of 
counseling at the Crittendon-Hastings 
Clinic, a reproductive-care center in 
Brighton. 

Nonetheless, the male partners of 
women who undergo abortions are not 
immune from the emotional effects of the 
decision and its aftermath. “Men can feel 
just as sad, just as heartbroken about 
abortion as a woman — and be just as 
realistic,” says Gail Nelson, director of 
community relations at Preterm Health 
Services, in Brookline. “In a thinking, 
feeling man, I don’t see much difference . 
in emotions [from those of a woman 
undergoing an abortion].” Adds John 
Cardillo, a counselor at Planned 
Parenthood’s Cambridge office. “A lot of 
women would be surprised to know that 
some men are very upset [by the 
abortion], emotionally hurt to some 
degree, even though they may hide it.” 

For men, abortion brings up a variety 
of issues, ranging from a sense of. 
helplessness and loss of control to guilt 
and self-blame. Some appear to feel 
nothing at all, but numbness and 
disengagement are often a defense 
against emotional pain and frequently 
mean the man will experience problems 
later on. Creedon notes that, because the 
final decision belongs to a woman, “an 
abortion is often one of the first times in 
life when men feel they have no power.” 
Arnow agrees, saying, “For many men it 
is not common in their lives to feel 


passive. Many men experience an 
abortion as a control struggle even if it 
isn’t and the couple are in agreement. 
And the waiting. It is terrible. You can cut 
it with a knife.” 

The issue of helplessness is 
compounded by the fact that for many 
men the fetus in question represents 
“potentiality.” “They feel it is a part of 
them,” notes Creedon. As in the case of 
pregnancy and birth, an abortion is an 
experience that can never be equally 
shared. 

Men also lack the feelings of resolution 
that the abortion procedure itself 
provides for many women. After the 
abortion, Creedon notes, a woman may 
feel relieved, confirmed in her conviction 
that she made the right decision. But her 
partner may lack that sense of 
completion. For that reason, males “may 
still have an amibiguous feeling” about 
the experience for a long time afterward, 
he says. 

Despite these very real issues, the 
needs of male partners have been largely 
ignored. Abortion clinics have naturally 
tended to put their resources into 
meeting the women’s psychological 
needs first and usually don’t have much 
left over for the men involved. Creedon 
is the only counselor in Massachusetts 
who specifically tries to reach men who 
are part of the abortion experience. (Most 
Boston-area clinics do offer the man the 
chance to attend a counseling session 
with their partners, but in those sessions 
the focus is primarily on the woman.) In a 
recent study of 100 abortion clinics 
nationwide, Arthur B. Shostak, a 
professor of sociology at Drexel 
University, in Philadephia, and coauthor 
of the book Men and Abortion (Praeger, 
1984), found that male counselors who . 
work primarily with men make up less 
than one percent of the total number of 
abortion counselors in the country. 

The roots of the lack of attention paid 
to male needs are complicated. 
Psychologists note that men rarely seek 
out counseling in general — most do so 
only when propelled by a crisis, and 
abortion rarely represents such an 
emergency. Shostak has found that 
though an increasing number of clinics 
are announcing on the day of the 
abortion that counseling is available for 
men, albeit by women, few take 
advantage of the offer. “The trouble is 
that very few men ask for it [counseling] 
because it singles you out in the waiting 
room as a troubled male instead of a 
strong male,” he says. “The ethos in the 
waiting room is not the ethos of trying to 
get your personal needs attended to. The 
ethos is chain-smoking and magazine 
reading.” Aware of such male defense 
patterns, Creedon does not just go out to 
the Planned Parenthood ion area 
and announce he is available if anyone 
wants to talk. Instead he virtually orders 
the unsuspecting men to come with him, 
and they invariably do. 

Not surprisingly, for many men a 
sense of isolation surrounds the subject 
of abortion. “Men tend not to admit to 
other men that they have been in an 
abortion experience,” says Shostak. “It is 
not something to boast about. It is not 
high on the list of things you have 
accomplished. You look like a damned 
fool for getting involved. And men are 
not sure they have much advice to give. 


one another about it.” 

But the taboo may be breaking down. 
Earlier this fall, the impact of the 
abortion experience on men was the 
topic of TV personality Oprah Winfrey's 
second nationally syndicated show. 
According to Shostak, it was “the best 
thing that ever happened to the subject.” 
A November 1 New York Times 
magazine “About Men” column by 
Boston poet Michael Blumenthal 
described his feelings of helplessness at 
his girlfriend's abortion. Planned 
Parenthood counselor Cardillo hopes to 
offer a service in Boston similar to 


‘Creedon’s when Planned Parenthood 


opens a clinic here next year. 
* * 

Elise told her boyfriend Howard (the 
names of all couples in this article have 
been changed) she was pregnant at a 
time when the couple was about to 
undergo a trial separation after having 
been together for three years. Howard, 
29, teaches part time at a community 
college on the North Shore; Elise, 30, 
works for a natural-foods distributor in 
Boston. Her first inclination was to have 
the baby; she thought it could “save” the 
relationship. Howard was against her 
continuing the ancy; he wanted to 
have a child with Elise but felt it wasn’t 
the right time. After two weeks of almost 
nonstop discussion about the subject, the 
two came to an agreement that she 
should have the abortion. “It ended with 
me deciding I couldn’t raise a child,” says 
Howard, “and with Elise deciding she 
couldn’t raise a child with someone who 
didn’t want to.” 

Once the decision was made, Howard 
did his best to detach himself 
emotionally from what was to come. 
Although he searched out abortion 
clinics and made the appointment, he 
didn’t accompany Elise to the clinic on 
the day of the procedure. Her sister went 
instead; Howard stayed home and did 
his taxes. “Elise thought she would be 
less upset if I didn’t go with her,” he says. 
“But the truth is, I wasn’t really there 
during this time. I was disengaged, and it 
was infuriating to Elise.” 

Yet in the weeks after her abortion, as 
Elise reconciled herself to her decision, 
Howard began to experience ambivalent 
feelings. When the therapist in the 
couples-counseling group he and Elise 
were taking part in asked Howard to talk 
about the abortion, he “fell apart, freaked 
out, was visibly upset for the rest of the 
session,” he says. Then came the dreams, 
of small children leading him through 
amusement parks, building sites, 
abandoned fields. In these dreams, he 
says, he had “a warm rapport” with the 
children, “perhaps that of parent and 
child.” In one dream the child started 
screaming, and Howard woke up. 

Regarding the abortion, Howard says, 
“She took a lot of the pain, but I took a lot 
of the blame,” a phrase that could sum 
up many abortion situations. Often men 
don’t need the women to make them feel 
responsible; they blame themselves 
without much prompting. Howard was 
critical of himself for not being “adult” 
enough to be a parent when Elise wanted 
him to be one. Other men may blame 
themselves for their failure to provide 
contraception and for the risk and pain 
the woman undergoes as a result of the 
abortion. Some may have religious or 
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moral scruples. “The men who have the 
hardest time are men who totally 
disagree with the abortion, particularly 
Catholic men,” says ore counselor at 
Preterm who asked not to be identified. 

Unacknowledged self-blame and guilt 
can express themselves in unexpected 
and sometimes bizarre ways. One 
Saugus man interviewed in the waiting 
room at Preterm said that a few days 
before his girlfriend’s abortion, he had 
finished a strenuous workout and was in 
the shower at his health club when he 
heard a ringing in his ears. It was the 
voice of a child, he claims, pleading, 
“Please, Dad, don’t.” “I have never had 
an experience like that before or since in 
my life. It really shook me up,” he says. 

Another man reports that for a long 
time after his ex-girlfriend had had an 
abortion, seeing children on the street or 
in TV commercials would bring back the 
sense of loss that went with the 
experience. The birth of his brother's 
child was “particularly tough,” he says. 
In his case, there were complicating 
emotional factors. “I was in love with the 
woman, and we broke up shortly after 
the abortion,” he says. 

Author Shostak contends that for 
some men self-blame may be quite 
appropriate. “The girl didn’t get pregnant 
through masturbation,” he says. “There 
was a grievously inadequate 
contraceptor in bed with this girl. So for 
him to feel a litte self-blame is very fitting 
and very maturing. Certain males need to 
grow up.” Shostak notes that 25 percent 
of the 1000 males in clinic waiting rooms 
he surveyed for his book admitted that 
this was their second time around. “I am 


not into crocodile tears over guys,” he 
says. “Iam into having them sweat the 
abortion and make sure it doesn’t 
happen again.” 

Shostak does have more sympathy for 
young teenage males, however. “An 
abortion can be poignant for a male who 
is 14 or 15,” he says. “It may be his first 
sexual liaison, and the poor son of a bitch 
is in there sweating it out. He may barely 
have peach fuzz on his cheeks. He is a 
fool, while somebody at 18 or 19 with a 
dozen affairs behind him should have 
damn well known what he was doing.” 

* 

Frank, an engineer who works for a 
large Route 128 firm, and his wife, Emily, 
have been married for 18 years and have 
two children. For them, there was little 
disagreement over what should be done 
when Emily unexpectedly became 
pregnant this fall. Still, for the Lexington 
couple, the decision to have an abortion 
was not reached easily. “We kept going 
around in circles,” says Frank, who 
leaned more towards continuing the 
pregnancy than his wife did. “Thinking 
about it brought back fond memories of 
when our own kids were born. But we 
decided our priority was to do a better 
job caring for the two kids we have.” 

What was easy was Frank’s decision to 
be by Emily’s side during the abortion 
itself, as some clinics permit. “I was there 
for the birth of our two kids and for our 
child who was stillborn,” he says. “I 
wanted to be there this time around, 
too.” 

For Frank and Emily, the decision- 
making and the abortion itself were part 
of a process they say drew them closer 


together as a couple. “It was a shared 
experience that required mutual support. 
That is part of what life is about — 
sharing and helping,” says Frank. 

How an abortion affects a relationship 
varies from couple to couple. “The 
abortion crystallizes what is happening 
in a relationship before the emergency,” 
says Shostak. “It changes nothing but 
magnifies everything. If the relationship 
was rocky and troubled, the abortion can 
lead in weeks afterwards to its break-up. 
If the relationship was loving and sound 
and the couple was making an effort to 
enhance intimacy and enlarge their 
connectedness, the abortion relationship 
is likely to improve that.” Martha Kurz, 
coordinator of counseling and referrals 
for the Planned Parenthood League of 
Massachusetts, notes that the fact that an 
unwanted pregnancy is a crisis that must 
be resolved in a limited time “can mean a 
couple gets together on it and clarifies 
what they want in the relationship. It can 
be a real period of growth for couples — 
whether the relationship continues or 
not.” 

That was the experience of Howard 
and Elise, the couple considering 
separation before pregnancy. The 
abortion “brought everything to a head 
for us,” says Howard. “Things are a lot 
clearer now than they were before 
—what we want and we don’t want. The 
experience made us both more 
emotionally open. We weren't quite as 
open before.” 

In some cases, an abortion can cause a 
couple — especially an unmarried couple 
— to realize the seriousness of their 
relationship. One man describes how, 


though he and his girlfriend had been 
together for a few years at the time of the 
abortion and were committed “in 
principle” to having a family and 
eventually marrying, the abortion 
“elevated things one level in terms of our 
thinking about what all this stuff means. 
Everything seemed a lot more serious.” 
The couple has since married. 

Still, an abortion is a life crisis, and like 
other life crises, it does not always 
improve relationships. Preterm’s Gail 
Nelson estimates that in about a third of 
cases, an abortion will have a negative 
impact on a relationship; in another 
third, she says, it will have no effect at all; 
and in less than a third it will bring a 
couple closer together. “I think that 
peopie have difficulty moving with their 
crises and enhancing their relationships,” 
says Nelson, who served as the clinic's 
director of counseling for three years. 
“The loss of a child, loss of a job, 
bankruptcy — those are real crises. They 
don’t tend to enhance relationships. And 
an abortion is just another crisis.” 

Even when a male partner of a woman 
having an abortion genuinely has no 
particularly strong conflicts about the 
procedure, he may find himself involved 
in a process that is more complex and 
demanding than he had anticipated. That 
was the case with Gordon, a Cambridge 
lawyer in his mid 20s. When his 
girlfriend, Amanda, became pregnant, an 
abortion seemed the appropriaté choice. 
They were planning to get married and 
have children eventually but felt this 
simply wasn’t the right time. 

But what neither apparently 


Continued on page 12 
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hen I was young I was utterly 
W amazed to think that in my 

parents’ youth a double feature 
cost a dime and that penny candy meant 
you got five pieces for one cent. I was 
astounded to learn that in my father’s 
day the telephone was used only for 
special occasions (every local call cost), 
and that instead of watching television, 
people listened, with rapt attention, to 
the radio. My mother described traveling 
across the country by train (flying wasn’t 


widely available), and she told me how | 


people used to die from polio and 
tuberculosis because there weren’t vac- 

.cines or penicillin. 1 would shut my eyes 
tight, trying to imagine such an old- 
fashioned world, and then I'd open them 
suddenly, wondering what sorts of 
things my children would someday shut 
their eyes to in an attempt to conceive of 
the world I'd known. 

Over the years I made note of facts that 
might shock a future generation. School 
milk, for example, once cost three cents, 
stamps just four. My little sister dreamed 
of becoming a millionaire so she could 
rent a projector, buy The Sound of Music, 
and watch the film over and over again in 
the comfort of her home. When they first 
began (and yes, I was around when they 
first began), Big Macs and Baskin- 
Robbins ice-cream cones cost 18 cents 
each; answering machines were unheard 
of; and there was something called a 
typewriter. 

Recently I learned it’s possible that my 
kids are going to find it tough to believe 
my parents didn’t choose to make me 
female, that I just came out that way. For 
according to the manufacturer of a new 
product called Gender Choice, couples 
can now “help to preselect” the sex of 
their child in a relatively inexpensive, 
“all-natural” manner, within the privacy 
of their homes. 

I can just hear the disbelieving in- 
quiries from my offspring: “You mean, 
your parents wound up with three girls 
because they couldn’t help it? You mean, 
sometimes people had to have lots of 
kids if they wanted to get both sexes? 
You mean, your parents had a boy name 
and a girl name planned for you in case 
you were one or the other?” After that 
there’d be a slow, wondrous “w-o-w” as 
my small inquisitors take in such startl- 
ing facts. Over the years the questions 
would become more penetrating: “If 
your parents had known how to pick, do 
you think they would have wanted you 
to be a girl? And how come you wanted 
me to be a girl? Would you have loved 
me any less had I been a boy?” 

In truth, Gender Choice is more 
significant for what it posits than for 
what it proves, more noteworthy for its 
sales than for its science. Recently 
arriving at local drugstores, the product 
retails for about $40 and consists of an 
ovulation-prediction kit along with in- 
structions about when to have inter- 
course, how often, and in what position. 
Gender Choice is based on the assump- 
tion that such factors play a large role in 
determining whether a male or female 
sperm unites with the egg. 


HEIDI STETSON 


Day to day 


Unnatural 


selection 


With Gender Choice 
you're free to bear him or her 


by Susan Buchsbaum 


According to Robert Marsik, president 
of ProCare Industries, the company that 
manufactures and sells Gender Choice, 
his is the first kit of its kind to incorporate 
a wide range of research on gender 
selection into a simple home method. 
Under normal conditions, claims Marsik, 
a couple has about a 53 percent chance 
of having a boy and a 47 percent chance 
of having a girl. If used correctly, Gen- 
der Choice offers a reliability rate of up 
to 85 percent; Marsik says he collected 
research on 922 couples to determine 


this figure. He himself is the pleased 
father of a daughter who was prese- 
lected when the Marsiks adhered to a 
variation of the Gender Choice method. 

In Marsik’s case, he and his wife not 
only regulated the timing, frequency, and 
positioning of intercourse to help con- 
ceive a girl, they also used an alkaline- 
based douche to enhance the acidity in 
the vagina; this environment was con- 
sidered conducive to the conception of 
female babies. Initially, Marsik’s Gender 
Choice kit included a douche, which 


classified his whole product as a drug 
requiring FDA approval. When the FDA 
refused to give its approval, however, . 
claiming that Gender Choice couldn't 
show “efficiency,” Marsik took the 
douche out. Conveniently enough, he 
says he discovered “that the douche was 
not necessary to help preselect the sex, as 
is was once believed.” 

Sounds fishy, and it is, according to 
Ferdinand Beermink, MD, a fertility 
specialist in Berkeley, California. “In 
France they used to say, ‘cut off the right 
testicle and you'll have a boy, the left, 
and you'll have a girl.’ I'd have to say,” 
says Beermink, “that it’s an equally 
primitive suggestion to argue that posi- 
tioning during intercourse plays a role in 
sex determination. I call that nonsense.” 

If you’re interested in a scientifically 
sound sex-selection technique, Beermink 
points to his own sperm-separation work 
based on the method pioneered by the 
reproductive physiologist, Ronald 
Ericsson. The process involves sperm 
separation and insemination, and the 
procedure costs $325 per insemination 
for a male baby, $275 per insemination 
for a female (it takes a bit less time to 
preselect for a girl). Seventy-five percent 
effective, the procedure is growing in- 
creasingly popular, particularly among 
couples who want children of both sexes. 
Beermink attributes a slightly higher 
demand for males to the number of East 
Indian and Chinese couples who want 
boys for cultural reasons — “But if 
you're just looking at your basic 
American couples, I'd say the male-to- 
female preference is damn near 50/ 

Unscientific as the Gender Choice 
method may be, close to 50,000 of the 
kits have been sold since the product 
began shipping four months ago, and 
the company plans to sell 300,000 kits by 
year’s end. Marsik isn’t surprised by the 
product’s success since preliminary 
studies indicated strong consumer 
interest. When ProCare Industries 
surveyed 150 couples to see if they'd like 
to preselect the sex of their baby, 20 
percent of those planning for a first child 
said they would. Sixty-six percent of the 
couples with one or more children said 


‘ they'd like to choose the sex of their next 


baby. Interestingly, 54 percent of the 
couples wanted a boy, 46 percent wanted 
a girl, a preference that almost matches 
our current natural distribution (53 per- 
cent boys, 47 percent girls). Another 
similar study, done by American Health 
and Fitness magazine, interviewed 2500 
couples; their responses supported 
ProCare’s findings. “The user of this 
product tends to be between the ages of 
22 and 35,” says Marsik. “And dominant 
reasons for wanting to preselect a baby’s 
gender have to do with the desire to 
experience both sexes, balance a family, 
or carry on a family name.” 

Were I to preselect the sex of my child, 
my reason would not be so open-minded 
or noble. It would simply be to have a 
girl. My mother had all sisters, my father 
had all sisters, I had all sisters — girls are 
what I know. Besides, to whom would I 

Continued on page 15 
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Books 


= 


Joe toppled over. the railing into space! 


Stratemeyer did 


Profiling the kid-sleuth creator 


by Michael Bronski 


THE SECRET OF THE 
STRATEMEYER SYNDICATE, 
by Carol Billman. Ungar Pub- 
lishers, 187 pages, $14.95. 


ook” said Nancy, 
“What is that 
old man doing?” 

“He seems to be writing some- 
thing,” replied her companion, a 
girl named George Fayne. 

“Let me look,” piped up Bess 
Marvin, George’s cousin and the 
youngest of the trio, as she 
inched up to the open window on 
the ground floor of a large office 
building. “He certainly is writing 
awfully quickly.” 

The man was bent over his 
desk and working so intently that 
he did not hear the three girls 
speaking about him. There were 
piles of paper all over his work- 
space and the office was filled 
with stacks of books, both on the 
floor and in bookcases. 

“It looks like some sort of 
office. Or even a library with all 
those books in it,” said George, 
shading her eyes to peer further 
into the dark and dimly lit room. 
“Do you suppose he could have 
written all of them?” 

“That would be amazing,” said 
Nancy, who was always on the 
lookout for strange and singular 
adventures, “but how, and why, 
anyone would write all those 
books is a mystery!” 


Little did Nancy and her 
chums realize that the scribbling 
man they were spying on was 
none other than Edward 
Stratemeyer, the creator of not 
only Nancy Drew, but also her 
cousins the Hardy Boys, the 
Bobbsey Twins, Honey Bunch, 


the Happy Hollisters, Cherry 
Ames, Bomba (the Jungle Boy), as 
well as such relatives as the 
Rover Boys, the Motor Boys, the 
Motor Girls, Ruth Fielding, Dave 
Dashaway, the Campfire Girls, 
and the Darewell Chums. As 
usual the world’s premier girl 
sleuth was onto something big, 
possibly the biggest case she had 
ever stumbled upon. It was The 
Secret of the Stratemeyer Syndi- 
cate. 

Millions of readers cut their 
teen and preteen book-reading 
teeth on the adventures of Nancy 
Drew, Frank and Joe Hardy, as 
well as both sets of the Bobbsey 
Twins. But few of those avid 
amateur detectives realized that 
those series, and countless others 
— well over 75 — were all 
masterminded by Edward 
Stratemeyer, a fiction meister and 
self-made entrepreneur who 
started and oversaw a writing 
factory that began in 1898 and is 
still going strong today. In her 
new book, The Secret of the 
Stratemeyer Syndicate, Carol 
Billman provides an entertaining 
history of the writing empire as 
well as a rather shaky analysis of 
the series it spawned. 

Edward Stratemeyer was born 
in 1862 of immigrant parents, in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. He work- 
ed as a clerk for a tobacconist and 
ran his own stationery store in 
Newark while writing stories for 
boys’ magazines. He gave up his 
business and began working at 
Street and Smith, a New York 
firm that published dime novels 
and magazines as well as the 
works of such well-knowns as 
Horatio Alger. Like one of the 
luck-and-pluck heroes in Alger’s 
books, Stratemeyer quickly rose 


in the professional ranks, and 
between 1892 and 1895, com- 
pleted, either from notes or 
through sheer invention, 11 post- 
humously published Alger nov- 
els. He began writing his own 
series — Old Glory, in 1898, 
Rover Boys, in 1899, Bobbsey 
Twins, in 1904 — and by 1906 
had so many contracts and con- 
nections with major juvenile pub- 
lishing houses that he decided to 
form a network of hired writers 
who would flesh out his book 
outlines. Besides inventing new 
series, revising, and proofreading 
all titles, he also continued to 
write complete novels under his 
own name and_ “several 
pseudonyms. By the time of his 
death in 1930 he had written over 
200 books himself and outlined 
and edited another 800. His 
literary machine is still running 
and has produced thirteen hun- 
dred titles since 1906 with sales 
amounting to more than two 

hundred million copies. 
Children’s series books were 
already a flourishing business at 
the turn of the century. 
Stratemeyer’s genius was in 
promoting and marketing his 
work. In 1906 he convinced a 
publisher to price his new series 
— Motor Boys, written under the 
name of Clarence Young — at 
fifty cents (other titles sold for as 
high as $1.25). The book quickly 
went through 35 printings, and 
the children’s book industry went 
through a small revolution. The 
other Stratemeyer strategy was to 
constantly keep abreast with the 
times. Although all of the series 
staunchly supported conven- 
tional manners and morals, the 
syndicate was quick to assimilate 
Continued on page 13 


BOOKMARKS 


BETWEEN THE EYES, by Ralph Steadman. Summit Books, 239 


pages, $14.95. 


Steadman is more a satirist than a cartoonist, and his lineage 
includes Daumier in the 19th century and Hogarth in the 18th. 
He is something of a 19th-century character himself: an eccentric 
Brit who does his best (most vitriolic) work here, among 
Americans. Between the Eyes is a compilation of 27 years of 
words and images. The prose tends toward the purple, and you 
might stop reading before you get to the end of a passage, but 
when Steadman draws — despite, no, because of, the blots that 
have become part of his signature style — he wastes no ink. The 
cartoons reveal Steadman to be essentially an anarchist, and he 
is suspicious of authoritarianism of both the left and the right. 
He found his first inspiration in the Dada satirists of Weimar 
Germany: George Grosz and John Heartfield. Like Grosz in 
particular, he has no use for the human species, which seems to 
have let him down personally again and again. If he has any 
sympathy it is for the working-class bloke and his woman, who 
might not have much ambition but who don’t have much of an 
appetite for exploitation or oppression, either. In 1971 Steadman 
met Hunter Thompson, the guru of gonzo journalism, and his 
future was set. Rolling Stone and the Fear and Loathing series 
allowed Steadman to make his classics. It was also during the 
‘70s that he met his fate: Richard Milhous Nixon. His unsparing 
and accurate cartoons of our unmourned leader are as hysterical 


David Bonetti 


DARK VICTORY: RONALD REAGAN, MCA, AND THE MOB, by 
Dan E. Moldea. Viking, 382 pages, $18.95. 


Did Ronald Reagan rise to power with Mob collusion? 
Investigative journalist Dan E. Moldea (The Hoffa Wars) says 
yes in this densely woven network of government documents, 
allegation, and guilt-by-association. Although Dark Victory 
offers little concrete evidence against Reagan himself, it gives a 
complex, absorbing history of “the Errol Flynn of the B- 
movies’ ” former talent agency, the gargantuan Music Corpor- 
ation of America (MCA). From its 1924 start, the hard-hitting 
Hollywood outfit quickly sewed up monopolies in the jazz 
band, movie, and record industries. When theater owners got 
obstreperous about MCA control, the Chicago Mafia intervened, 
say FBI records, and heads were busted. In 1940 Reagan was 
MCA’s first million-dollar star. As president of Hollywood's 
Screen Actors Guild, he ran SAG “like a country club instead of 
a militant labor union.” The biggest plum Reagan delivered was 
a 1952 SAG rules waiver that gave MCA the formidable edge it 
still holds today in TV and motion pictures. In return, Moldea 
writes, MCA threw real-estate deals and TV-host-roles Reagan’s 
way. And here’s Reagan with his honest image today, the author 
concludes, busting up federal antitrust apparatus and “soft” on 
organized crime in general. The author notes that MCA nearly 
shelved Terry Gilliam’s black 1984-style movie, Brazil, because 
it lacked a happy ending. For Moldea, the unhappy ending to 
the Reagan-MCA story is the public’s growing tolerance of high- 
level corruption. 

— Judith Wynn 


CROSSING THE LINE: A YEAR IN THE LAND OF APARTHEID, 
by William Finnegan. Harper & Row, 418 pages, $22.95. 


the Line is a sincere portrayal of the enforced racial 
policies of the South African government, as told by a Los 
Angeles surfer-turned-teacher. William Finnegan views the 
unique human predicament of apartheid from his teaching 
position in a “colored” high school in Cape Town. 

A two-year itinerary through Thailand, Indonesia, Australia, 
and Sri Lanka ends in South Africa after Finnegan and his 
traveling companion are not able to get visas to Kenya. The trip 
into South Africa seems a “right half step” in Finnegan’s “search 
for the perfect wave.” He enters his racial maelstrom with 
surfboard in hand and few illusions about what he will find as 
he seeks to “see for myself what's happening here.” 

Finnegan's year at Grassy Park High is a story about the 
children ,of apartheid. His incorrect impression that their 
unaffected views of the rest of the world — especially the US — 
make the school an anomalous backwater, contrasts with his 
surprise at the depth of their political sophistication during the 
school boycott of April 1980. 

In the accumulated stories of and by his students and the 
related incidents in their lives, Finnegan paints a picture at once 
terrifying and joyous, frustrating and hopeful, and ultimately 
gratifying for the knowledge the reader can gain. 

— Jim Marko 
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we do how much help and 
understanding is needed. That's 
why our service and rehabilitation 
programs emphasize the whole 
family, not just the cancer patient. 

Among our regular services 
we provide information and 
guidance to patients and families, 
transport patients to and from 
treatment, supply home care items 
and assist patients in their return 
to everyday life. 

Life is what concerns us. 

So you can see we are even 
more than the research organi- 


No one faces 
cancer alone. 


zation we are so well known to be. 


Keep listening for your chance to 
win free tickets 


Arms & Legs 
WARNING SIGNALS 


Call for appointment today. 
Longwood Chi 


Dr. Frank Bill 
2 Brookline Place « Brookline, MA « On the Green Line 


738-PAIN * 738-7246 


COUNSELING SERVICES 


Free Pregnancy Testing 
Information, Counseling and 
Bill Ba Referral for: 
ABORTION 
CENTER BIRTH CONTROL 
GYNECOLOGY 
673 St. VD TESTING 
BOSTON, MA PRENATAL CARE 
Mon. - Sat. 9 - 5 STERILIZATION 
the fom EDUCATIONAL 
ary’ WORKSHOPS 
536-2511 


ACUPUNCTURE HEALTH CARE THE ORIGINAL 
EATING DISORDERS with Herbal Medicine CAMBRIDGE WOMEN’S HEALTH 
ae and Massage Health Care tor Women by Women 
family “tatty wom ene tre panera! 
Valery Rockwell, M.Ed. Quiney Health Care Medical -Eve. Bat 
492-7843 Across the Red Line 617-354-7941 
—- J} “Wollaston” stop 220 Concord Ava. at camer Concord & Huron Ave. 
~ SHYNESS ALLIES FOR CHANGE 
Clip & Save Unique programs Are you open-minded to new ideas? 
Psyc hotherapy and an counseling your ie to fe life to feel beter and func- 
physical interaction 
Hypnosis with female therapists — tive, practical ap- 
Call SHC (since 1975) prc Interview 
«Stress Anxiety 731-3033 
+ Depression + Shyness 244-9035 » Newton 
«Marital Conflict Confidence 
»S. Dol M.Ed. 
Martin Grossack, & INNER ELOPMENT 
. Brookline & Milton 
INSTITUTE for Rational | 696-2375 
Living, Brookline THERAPY « HYPNOSIS 
. Blue Shield Accepted Individual « Group * Couple 
mg Control phobias raise and confidence. 
Eliminate fw yn such as smoking, drinking, excessive eating and 
while studying. Recover the 
| CAMBRIDGE Sliding Seale Fer MC/VISA 
[WOMEN’S 
HEALTH 
Gynecare 
New England for ten years 


* Abortions to 22 weeks by D&E with 
laminaria (trom $160 00) 

Birth Control *Tubal Li; 

* Cervical Caps « Infertility 

¢ Breast Lump Evaluation 


278 Elm St., Somerville 


aring since 1975 
177 Tremont St., Boston, MA 02111 


TO BE TESTED OR NOT TO BE TESTED 
.. THAT IS THE QUESTION. 


*DO YOU NEED MORE INFORMATION? 
*DO YOU NEED ANSWERS TO YOUR QUESTIONS? 


statewide network of educational and coun centers in 
cooperation with Counseling Services, inc. (GLCS), and the 
Fenway Community Health to provide information about 
AIDS and the new HTLV-IIl screening test to individuals at high 
risk. These sites provide individuals with ABSOLUTE 
CONFIDENTIALITY. Information about the utility and risks of 
HTLV-II screening is available at each site. Our focus at each 
site is educational with emphasis placed on strategies for 

i risk for individuals and e the meaning of 
negative and positive results of the HTLV-Ili screening. 


*YOU DON'T NEED TO BE SCREENED TO BE EDUCATED. 
*YOUR BEST DEFENSE AGAINST AIDS IS KNOWLEDGE. 


= INFORMATION AND APPOINTMENTS CALL: (617) 
OUTSIDE OF BOSTON AREA: CALL 


COLLECT. 
OR CALL THE FENWAY COMMUNITY HEALTH CENTER AT 
(617) 267-0159. 


(617) 776-6660 426-4700 
. |" Red line to Davis Square Free Pregnacy Testing 

Near Mass. Ave.. Cambridge — Low Cost Pregnancy Blood Test 
All reurance. and Tufts First Trimester Abortion 

Or visit us at our new location: o a 

| SUBURBAN 
'WOMEN’S Doctors Office 
|HEALTH 

260 Boston Rd., Wayland 

(617) 358-5824 


Weekdays 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Confidential Services by 
Convenient Downtown Location 


PROFESSIONAL MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES: 
Individual, Couples and group Psychotherapy 
Out Groups for Men and Women 
for Incest Survivors and their Allies 


Sliding Fee Scale/Insurance Accepted * 


A LICENSED MENTAL HEALTH CLINIC 
Serving the Someaiy Since 1971 
GLCS is a non-profit corporation. *All insurance claims filed under CSI. 
NO ONE DENIED SERVICE FOR INABILITY TO PAY 


Get Acquainted with Us 
Before You Get Acquainted 
with Each Other 


A private practice devoted to 
reproductive medicine. 
Because with some matters it's 
privacy that counts. 


+ Birth Control 

+ Female Physicians 

+ General Anesthesia 

Giving private care for less than 
clinic care. Don't you deserve 


731-0060 


Reasonable fees. Evening & weekend hours. VISA & MasterCard. 
1297 Beacon St., Brookline, MA 02146 (at Coolidge Corner) 


* Complete GYN Exam 

+ PAP Smear 

* Birth Control Counseling 

+ Diaphragm or One Cycle of Birth : 
associates 


$45.00 
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obody should have to 
N end up like ex-Supreme 

Mary Wilson. That’s not 
to say that the 40ish singer 
waving her diamonds or quaffing 
a German beer with me in a 
Copley Place restaurant has 
ended up badly. On the contrary, 
Wilson’s feeling chipper over her 
just-released autobiography 
Dreamgirl: My Life as a Supreme 
(St. Martin’s Press, 292 pages, 
$16.95), another sure-fire seller in 
a long line of celebrity tattle 
tomes; its portrait of a scheming, 
screaming Diana Ross has 
catapulted the author from 
“whatever happened to?” status 
straight into the spotlight of TV 
talk shows. But nobody should 
have to write her life story only to 
discover that everybody expects 
it to be about somebody else. 
Wilson’s life, for better or worse, 
must be judged against the back- 
ground of the ubiquitous Miss 
Ross. 

Wilson is one survivor of the 
star wars who managed not only 
to make a go of her life (with 
children, a home in LA, and 
sporadic disco hits), but to come 
out with her sense of humor 
intact. In the preface to her 
entertaining book she writes: 
“Many people assumed I was 
broke, probably living in some 
tawdry apartment, wearing a 
frayed, ancient floor-length se- 
quined gown, looking through 
old scrapbooks of my Motown 
days, like some pop-music Miss 
Havisham with a wedding cake 
made of gold records.” But one 
glance at the petite, cheerful 
woman dressed in an emerald- 
green designer jacket and jewels 
puts to rest any Dickensian fan- 
tasies anyone might have enter- 
tained before Wilson's recent re- 
emergence. As a matter of fact, 
she looks better today than she 
ever did in her Motown heyday 
of blonde mod wigs and charm- 
school posturing. And her days of 
trying to outshine the more am- 
bitious Ross seem far behind now 5 
that she’s taken pen in hand. rr 

“When people read the book, I 
hope they'll find that I realized © 
the kind of situation I was in,” 


Wilson says, referring to the f 


period during the late ‘60s when Mary Wilson: chicken supreme? 


Public eye 
Supreme 


sacrifice 
Mary Wilson 
1s a Star-wars survivor 


by Francis Toohey 


Berry Gordy set about “fixing” 
what was already working quite 
well by turning more and more of 
‘the Supremes spotlight on Ross. 
“And I knew at that time that I 
didn’t know what to do about it. I 
realized that if I was to let them 
get to-me I would be out of the 
group. Not that they would get 
rid of me — just that I would 
have to leave because it was too 
much. And I was not about to let 
anybody take something away 
from me that I knew belonged to 
me.” 

That something that Wilson 
suffered so to keep wasn’t her 
ticket out of the Detroit ghetto 
(which she’d already won 
through a string of chart-busting 
hit records for Motown) or her 
share of the limelight (which had 
been devoured by Ross’s growing 
insistence on singing all 
Supremes solos). What Wilson 
would have lost if she'd left the 
group in a huff was the uniquely 
privileged position in the world 
Dreamgirl so delightfully and 
nostalgically details. Imagine be- 
ing a member of the world’s 
number-three pop group at a 
time Vogue described as the 
“youthquake” of the ‘60s. Im- 
agine meeting presidents and 
queens and legends like the 
Beatles (who thought the 
Supremes square, with their prim 
Jackie Kennedy pillbox hats). It’s 
understandable that Wilson 
found it within herself to put up 
with Ross’s tantrums. And as 
Wilson admits, “I knew eventu- 
ally that Diane was leaving” 
(Wilson today still insists upon 
referring to Diana Ross as 
“Diane,” the star’s real name). 

Though Wilson’s narrative 
provides a wealth of historical 
and cultural detail, the book’s 
real treasure lies squarely where 
you'd expect it to — behind the 
scenes of Ross’s rise. When 
Wilson chronicles her own ex- 
periences, during the Supremes’ 
disastrous Copacabana debut in 
1968, the real interest in the 
account lies in Wilson’s descrip- 
tion of Ross’s spoiled-brat 
behavior over the accidental 
backstage poisoning of her pair 
of pet dogs. Similarly, the untold 
story of Hitsville’s evolution into 


megabucks Motown isn’t 
interesting so much because it's 
told from Wilson's point of view 
as because she gives us the bare 
facts: that Gordy ran the com- 
pany like a storefront gyp joint 
(for instance, changing one word 
of a song’s lyrics so he could 
claim writer's royalties on 
guaranteed hits) and that the 
teenage Supremes had to endure 
their mentor banging into their 
dressing rooms when they were 
naked. And the story of the 
decline of the third Supreme, the 
late Flo Ballard, reads like a 
psychiatric case history aug- 
mented by Wilson’s restrained 
but emotional footnotes. 

And Wilson knows exactly 
what she’s up to, which is selling 
books. Despite some goody-two- 
shoes prevaricating both in inter- 
views and in the autobiography, 
this story is Mary Wilson’s meek 
version of revenge. On the one 
hand she tells me, “Though 
Diane gets a lot of credit for the 
Supremes being what they were, 
she also gets a lot of the flak for 
what went wrong.” To which I 
can only add that Wilson’s the 
one who has generated today’s 
flak. Then she says something 
along the lines of “People didn’t 
realize how much Berry was 
leading her [Ross], supporting 
her, through some very hard 
times.” It’s hard to tell with 
Wilson for who such backhanded 
backstabbing is intended. But it’s 
clear throughout Dreamgirl that 
Wilson feels the blame for the 
Supremes’ break-up (and, im- 
plicitly, the guilt for Flo’s death as 
an alcoholic, homeless and broke, 
rests squarely with both Gordy 
and Ross). Finally, Wilson com- 
ments, “I know if Berry had not 
been there, Diane would have 
been a lot more sensitive towards 
us.” Perhaps, but then again, 
without Gordy and Motown the 
Supremes would have remained 
the Primettes, singing covers of 
other girl group hits at sock hops. 
Unraveling this particular 280- 
page reminiscence becomes an 
exercise in reading between 
Wilson’s lines. 

At one point Wilson says that 
she'll always treasure Ross's 

Continued on page 12 
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room up and down several steps. 


by Robert Nadeau 


ear Tony, 
D Within a year of your 

death, they’ve gone and 
named a restaurant after you. I 
read that it would happen, and 
that it was your family that ran 
the place, but I still felt strange 
when I drove by and saw your 
name up on the marquee. First of 
all, it strikes a chord when you 
see the name of anyone you've 
known even a little, after he’s 
died. And second, it seemed odd 
to have a restaurant named after 
a restaurant critic. I mean, is there 
an Alexander Woollcott Theatre? 
Is there an Edmund Wilson Pub- 
lishing Company? I don’t even 
know of a rock band called Lester 
Bangs, though that would be a 
typical name for a rock band 
these days. 

Anyway, I went to review this 
restaurant set up by your wife 
and children as a memorial to 
you. I thought back on your 15 
years as the Globe’s restaurant. 
critic, and I have to say that you 
would love Spinazzola’s. I think 
it would get three and one half to 
four of your stars, especially if 
you consider the moderate prices 
and provincial location. 

Wherever you are now, the 
food and wine must be pretty 
good. (My personal idea of res- 
taurant-critic heaven is they let 
you cook your own meals for all 
eternity, with maybe Chinese 
guest chefs on Sunday night.) But 
a lot of what you liked best on 
earth has been collected at 
Spinazzola’s restaurant. 


They start off with a com- 
plimentary antipasto, with real 
provolone cheese and Genoa 
salami, marinated mushrooms, 
and a very passable November 
tomato (remember how you 
fought those freightcar 
tomatoes?), dressed in an oily 
vinaigrette with capers and garlic. 
The bread basket is tops too — 
real Italian bread with a crust. 
Somebody has devised a similar 
bread rolled with pesto that is an 
herbal, garlicky delight. 

The caesar salad ($4.95) is 
terrific, too. The anchovy is on 
top, but the dressing is a full 
caesar with just enough garlic. 
The greens are excellent leaf 
lettuce. How many bowls of clam 
chowder did you taste over those 
15 years of restaurant reviewing? 
How many good ones? This 
($2.50) is one of the best, with 
plenty of sea clams in the bowl 
and sea-clam flavor in the broth, 
enriched with a bit of salt pork, 


thickened only by the potatoes, 


and every drop delicious. The 
raw bar ($4.95) lets diners choose 
any six among shrimp, oysters, 
and cherrystone clams. The sea- 
food is impeccable. You taught 
these folks never to stint on in- 
gredients, and sure enough there 
are three sauces: a lively cocktail 
sauce, an intriguing Italian dress- 
ing with a hint of sweetness, and 
a satin-smooth homemade may- 
onnaise. 

The only weak spot I noticed 
was the too-small pieces of 
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poached salmon on the salmon 


with pasta, tomatoes, and basil 
appetizer ($6.95). The pasta was 
cold, perfectly cooked green fet- 
tuccine. It was a swell pasta salad. 

Of the main dishes, I was most 


taken by an a veal-sirloin 
steak special ($15.95). I've never 
had a piece of meat like this 
anywhere, at any price. The sauce 
was a simple but proper brown 
sauce, and the garnish a selection 
of baby vegetables and pieces of 
wonderful roast potato. 

The same baby vegetables 
make something special of “tiger 
shrimp with ‘garlic’ served on a 
bed of pasta al pesto ” ($10.95). I 
don’t know why they put ‘garlic’ 
in quotes, because the dish has 
just the right amount of garlic. 
The special dish also has swell 
shrimp and toothsome pasta. In 
some cases, like that of the pinky- 
sized zucchini, they could cook 
the baby vegetables a little more. 
But the tiny carrots and white 
squash seem to get all the flavor 
into one bite. 

Broiled lobster stuffed with 
risotto, shrimp, and scallops 
($15.95) is perhaps the most 
complicated dish on a menu 
devoted to simplicity. In general, 
lobsters ought not to be broiled, 
but this one stays as tender and 
delicious as a boiled lobster. And, 
in general, seafood ought not to 
be mixed in casseroles, but this 
filling of rice, cheese, and seafood 
is of such quality all around that 
it remakes the rule. An additional 
salad of tomato and onion slices 
makes this a dish for big nights 
out, as a lobster dish ought to be. 

Grilled salmon ($12.95) shows 
perfect, diamond-shaped grill 
marks. The flavor is subtle, and 


OF THE OF OUR THE. 
the American 


well matched with the suave 
sauce of cream and reduced fumé 
blanc wine. Both, however, are 
overmatched by the eight spears 
of splendid asparagus, just 
crisped, that make this a spring- 
time dish for autumn. 

We seldom met on the job, 
Tony, but we did share a few 
fancy dinners with the gourmet 
societies. How often the food was 
fine but the wines finer! 
Spinazzola’s has a wine list 
worthy of a wine columnist, with 
excellent lists of the Italian and 
French reds you knew best and 
the Californias you discovered 
later. There’s a lot of quality here, 
yet little is priced higher than $30, 
with considerable strength in the 
mid teens. We had one of those 
ever-improving Italian white 
wines, a Pinot Grigio, La Villarte, 
from the vinicola udinese ($14). 
This was tart enough for fish yet 
had the fruit and body to go with 
the veal steak and the rich sauces. 
Like some other modern Euro- 
pean wines, it had a Californian 
style to it. 

Desserts are very original. We 
had a white chocolate mousse on 
a sheet of chocolate over a 
raspberry sauce ($5.95). The stunt 
of it was a small dome woven 
with ultrafragile caramel threads. 
I believe this is done by dripping 
the caramel carefully into a bowl. 
It makes a bit of magic at the 
table and adds another flavor to 
the delicate mousse. 

Chocolate cake ($3.95) is a 
dense, unusual concoction of 
chocolate bits in a kind of nut 
cake. It is served with a scoop of 
homemade ice cream of exactly 
the same appearance and flavor. | 


Diabetes Association. 


find this noncontrast very 
stimulating. It isn’t the strongest 
chocolate cake around, but 
neither does it constitute Saying 
No to Chocolate. 

Cannoli ($2.95) are two of the 
little devils, filled with a light 
ricotta confection. | have had a 
slightly crisper but no richer 
version of this deadly cross be- 
tween fried dough and 
cheesecake. A pear tart ($3.95) 
was a thick, individual pie filled 
with delicious slices of pear and 
dullish pastry cream. 

Brewed decaf (75 cents) was 
thin. But tea is served, for once, 
correctly in a china pot, so it stays 
warm and brews right. This 
treatment does more with a 
Victor tea bag than can be done 
with the fancy Twinings bag and 
the cup of cooling water they 
bring you elsewhere. With the 
check comes a complimentary 
dessert of chocolate-covered leaf 
cookies. They are grand with tea. 

Service at Spinazzola’s is ex- 
cellent, and Dorothy Spinazzola 
is a gracious hostess. The build- 
ing, which has housed several 
other restaurants, is now one 
large room. It can get noisy when 
filled, but the high ceiling seems 
to take care of smoke quite well. 
It has several of the decorative 
touches of Michelin-starred 
restaurants in France, such as 
sprays of fresh flowers, Im- 
pressionist prints, and flowered 
curtains, The lighting, by oil-fed 
glass candles at every table, is 
low-key and romantic. But there 
is also an Italo-American zest in 
the smaller decorations, such as 
an on-the-ground-looking-up 
photograph of Michelangelo's 
David hanging in the women’s 
bathroom. (Don’t ask how I 
know.) 

There is a philosophy to this 
restaurant, which is fancy yet 
livable, gourmet yet humanistic. 
It is your philosophy, Tony, as 
summarized in the story from 
one of your wine columns that 
opens the menu. A winery work- 
man is eating lunch — a real-food 
sandwich and a delicious but 
unlabeled wine. “Bon, bon,” he 


says. 
I'll drink to that and to we 
snemory, Tony Spinazzola. 
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Abortion 


Continued from page 5 

understood was the importance 
of the physical changes a woman 
goes through during pregnancy 
and abortion. “At first I thought 
an abortion was something like 
having a tooth extracted,” says 
Gordon. “I didn’t recognize how 
long it takes to get back to nor- 
mal. I suspect a lot of the psycho- 


‘ logical issues for Amanda were 


related to the physical, hormonal 
changes in her body.” Gordon 
himself says he never gave the 
abortion much thought once it 
was over, but that Amanda, soon 
after the procedure, started 
having dreams about babies and 
generally feeling despondent. “I 
felt like it was her and not me,” 


_ he says. “I tried to be responsive 


to her and her needs, her mood 
swings.” 

The couple found that resum- 
ing sexual relations after the 
abortion wasn’t that easy, either. 
Couples are told not to engage in 
sexual relations for two weeks 
after an abortion in order to avoid 
infection; in Gordon and Aman- 
da’s case, unconscious inhibitions 
about her getting pregnant again 
made them wait a good deal 
longer. And it took the couple a 
while to adjust emotionally to 
the fact that they could have 
children after abortion. “We had 
a lot to digest,” says Gordon. 

The depth of the difficulties 
Amanda and Gordon ex- 
perienced after her abortion is 
unusual. Most women regain 
their physical and emotional 
balance within a relatively short 
time. But Gordon’s experience 
demonstrates that a man may 
find himself in a role where he 
must give more than he expected 
to. “Some of what it means about 
being a man in this situation is 
being a supporter of someone 


else,” says Crittendon-Hastings 
director of counseling Arnow. “In 
that sense, it is similar to having a 
girlfriend who goes through 
some other kind of minor sur- 
gery. It has some of the same 
issues.” 

Arnow gives some specific sug- 
gestions as to how men can be 
helpful after an abortion: 

®@ Be considerate. Expect the 
woman to be upset. 

Understand that a woman's 
body may still be changing three 
or four days, or even a week, after 
the procedure. “Men can be sick 
of it after four days and tell her, 
‘Hey, it’s over.’ But her hormones 
are still not back on track,” she 
emphasizes. 

© Help her take any medica- 
tion she might need, her 
temperature, and undergo fol- 
low-up care. 

© Be aware that you should not 
have sexual intercourse for two 
weeks after an abortion. 

One matter of some con- 
troversy is whether support in- 
cludes a male partner's being at 
the woman’s side during the 
abortion and in the recovery 
room afterwards. Some clinics, 
such as Crittendon-Hastings and 
Preterm (the latter on a very 
limited basis), allow men to be 
present. Whereas others, like 
Planned Parenthood’s Worcester 
clinic, do not. Planned Parent- 
hood’s Kurz says that from a 
clinic’s point of view, there are 
“pluses and minuses” to the 
practice, with logistical and 
privacy issues weighing against 
it. Recovery rooms tend to be 
large open spaces, and some 
women prefer not to have men 
there, even though the men are 
other women’s partners. Another 
problem, according to Kurz, is 
that an abortion can be painful, 
and it may be distressing for a 
man to watch his partner going 
through this ure. That 
could mean the doctor and nurse 


may wind up having to provide 
emotional support to the man, 
too, rather than concentrating 
solely on the woman. “An abor- 
tion is an emotional experience 
for both the woman and the 
man,” Kurz notes. “You can’t 
predict how people will react.” 
From the point of view of the 
couple, the issue of having the 
man present for the abortion is 
not clear-cut, either. Arnow notes 
that some couples really want the 
man involved because the abor- 
tion decision is something they 
have shared. They feel the 
procedure is the “final piece” of 
the experience and wish to go 
through it together. Thus Frank, 
the man who had been married 
for 18 years, wanted to be present 
with his wife, Emily, during the 
abortion, contending that since 


he'd been “part of the problem,” . 


he wanted to be “part of the 
solution.” But Arnow is con- 
vinced that in the majority of 
cases when a woman wants the 
man to be present, she has a 
different agenda. Often, Arnow 
maintains, “the woman really 
wants to punish him, to say, ‘This 
is really going to hurt. Look what 
you did.’” She says this can 
happen in the context of rela- 
tionships with “lots of hurt and 
power struggles” or when a 
woman becomes pregnant by a 
married man. She emphasizes that 
it is important for a couple to be 
clear about their motivations 
before they decide to ask that the 
man be allowed to be present. 
* 

To understand the overall im- 
pact of an unwanted pregnancy 
and an abortion on men, it is 
crucial to take into account the 
developmental stage they are at 
in their lives. Arnow observes 
that for a teenage male, for 
instance, the discovery that his 
girlfriend is pregnant may in- 
volve a “rush of relief that he can 
doit.” For a man in his 20s or 30s, 


a time of life that she views as 
characterized by issues of work, 
development of intimate rela- 
tionships, and generativity, a 
decision to have an abortion 
indicates that he is not yet ready 
to deal with the last two of those 
life issues. She notes, “You can 
certainly hear women say, ‘The 
abortion made me realize who I 
was and who I wanted to be.’ For 
many women it is a time to stop 
and look at who you are, a test of 
maturity, a test of self. Men don’t 
use it quite the same way, but I 
think there is a flavor of that.” 

For Howard, the ience 
definitely had the “flavor” of a 
test of maturity. His strongest 
feeling about the abortion was 
one of being “unfinished,” of not 
being “adult” enough to be a 
parent. What he went through 
regarding the abortion ex- 
perience indicated quite clearly 
where he was in life — and 
where he wanted to go. For 
Frank, the married man in his 
40s, the abortion decision marked 
something quite different. It in- 
dicated that he and his wife were 
past the point in life where it was 
feasible to have a child. “It was a 
reminder that we are ‘getting 
older, that we can’t reach deci- 
sions as lightly as we could when 
we were younger,” he says. “It 
was a reminder of mortality, too. I 
want to be around to raise my 
children. If we had a child now, I 
would be in my late 60s when 
this kid was in college.” As a 
result of the abortion, Frank says, 
“we finally decided it was time to 
cap off having children. We plan 
to take permanent measures 
soon.” 

Every abortion, along with the 
decision-making surrounding it, 
is an individual crisis. But despite 
the pain and despite the worry, 
the experience can offer to men 
as well as women, the possibility 
of working through problems, or 
clarifying what one wants out of 


life and relationships. “Any crisis 
finds your vulnerability,” notes 
Marilyn Unger, a counselor at 
COPE (Coping with the Pregnan- 
cy Experience), a Boston parent- 
ing center. “But a crisis also 
provides an opportunity to get 
past it and to get through the 
issues which you are stuck in. It is 
an opportunity to really grow.” 
And it is also an opportunity 
for teaching men to take re- 
sponsibility for birth control. For 
if the pain and grief of an 
abortion is increasingly re- 
cognized to be an experience that 
men and women share, birth 
control, too, Unger says, must be 
“a mutual process.” O 


Wilson 


Continued from page 10 

friendship. But over lunch later, 
Wilson relates, “There’s no 
physical relationship today be- 
tween Diane and I. We don’t 
communicate at all. And that’s for 
me a little sad. She has a way of 
moving on. And I have a way of 
holding off — and that’s the thing 
we liked about each other!” The 
remark is typical of Wilson's 
ambivalence on the subject of her 
“life as a Supreme,” which is 
ultimately what is so exasperat- 
ing about her autobiography. She 
tells me candidly that many 
people warned her to be 
“careful” if she did write in her 
memoirs, and the author has 
seemingly taken that sort of 
advice too much to heart. As she 
maintains, somewhat fervidly, 
“This is my life, I have a right to 
write about it!’ I can only agree 
— but I wish she’d told us what 
she really felt. In this belated grab 
for the spotlight, I’m sorry to say 
Diane’s gotten the upper hand 
again. oO 
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Sleuth 


Continued from page 8 

any. trend or zeitgeist. Auto- 
mobiles, motor boats, motor- 
cycles, and airplanes soon be- 
came stock features in the books. 
As science and technology grew, 
so did the adventures of Tom 
Swift. Books for girls, which had 
been limited to the smarmy 
domestic dramas of Elsie 
Dinsmore or the inane upbeat 
antics of Pollyanna, now took on 
a whole new cast representing 
the “new woman,” who had been 
given the vote in 1920. Ruth 
Fielding, who appeared in 30 
titles beginning in 1913, not only 
ran her own life but headed her 
own film company and had a 
busy career as a writer and 
amateur private detective. If 
nothing else, Stratemeyer moved 
children’s fiction out of the sen- 
timental swamp of the 19th cen- 
tury and into the fast lane of the 
20th 


The Stratemeyer syndicate was 
enormously successful. Even 
though educators and librarians 
rejected series books as too close 
to the dime novel sold on news- 
stands, young readers could not 
get enough of them and new 
series were invented each year. 
The syndicate was still coming up 
with ideas as late as 1967 with 
Christopher Cool/TEEN Agent 
and the’ Tolliver Adventure 
Series, which featured a black 
family. Stratemeyer’s strong cul- 
tural and business sense kept his 
syndicate vital and alive. 

But while the obscure Fairway 
Boys and Girls of Central High 
have faded into the mists of 
popular culture past, the three 
all-time best sellers — Bobbsey 
Twins, Nancy Drew, and the 
Hardy Boys — are still with us. 
The Drew books alone have sold 


more than 80 million copies, with 
the durable Hardys only several 
million behind. There were four 
Nancy Drew movies in the 1930s, 
a board game from Parker 
Brothers in the 1950s, and sepa- 
rate television series for both 
Drew and the Hardys in the 
1970s. These books did not only 
survive, they learned to adapt. 
The newest marketing tack has 
been a revamped line of Drew 
books — the Nancy Drew Files — 
combining the mystery aspects 
with elements of teen romance. 
More staid book-industry people 
have complained that the “new” 
Nancy is a bit “tarty,” but the first 
three titles have already ap- 


peared on the best-seller lists. It 


may be that the syndicate has 
cracked the Secret of the Ever 
Changing Teen Market, a puzzle 
that has stumped many other 
publishers. 

A great deal of The Secret of 
the Stratemeyer Syndicate is 
fascinating mainly for the history 
of both Stratemeyer and the 
juvenile book industry. Billman’s 
sketches of social history are 
enjoyable but far too brief and 
general. The material is so 
interesting that our appetites are 
whetted for more than the smat- 
tering of facts she gives us. We 
have no idea how the syndicate 
changed during its history, what 
its relationship to its writers and 
the book industry was, how 
much. writers were paid. 
Although Billman is good at 
pointing out how certain cultural 
trends affected the series — for 
example, the advent of women’s 
rights gave rise to the girl detec- 
tive — we get very little sense of 
the books’ readers. Both the 
syndicate and the series played a 
tremendously important role in 
contemporary popular culture 
and deserve more attention than 
Billman gives them. 

Part of the problem with The 


Secret of the Stratemeyer Syndi- 
cate is that Billman clearly loves 
all of the series she is writing 
about. After detailing the appall- 
ing racism that pervades most of 
the Nancy Drew and Hardy Boys 
books up to the early ‘60s and 
discussing the severe gender 
stereotyping, she adds, “Of 
course, only tiresome adult read- 
ers of Nancy Drew will raise such 
questions.” She slights cultural 
history because she is too eager to 

in discussing the books them- 
selves, and the bulk of her work 
is devoted to separate chapters on 
the Rover Boys, Ruth Fielding, 
the Hardy Boys, Nancy Drew, 
and the Happy Hollisters. Like an 
overexcited reader, Billman 
doesn’t seem to have very much 
critical or emotional distance 
from the material. All of which 
says something about how 
enthralling the books still are but 
not very much about Billman’s 
ability as a commentator. 

Where The Secret of the 
Stratemeyer Syndicate should be 
at its best — discussing why these 
series were so popular — Billman 
seems to be at her worst. In trying 
to explain the appeal of the books 
to young people she relies heavi- 
ly, and rather tiredly, on the 
developmental theories of Erik 
Erikson and Bruno Bettelheim. 
Billman is reacting to the almost 


. 60 years of bad press that the 


series books have gotten from 
educators, and she wants to find 
a way to justify the pleasure they 
give. But she is so intent on 
discovering ways to make them 
respectable that she misses the 
biggest, most obvious, clues to 
their popularity. The secret of 
Nancy Drew and the Hardy Boys 
is that they are sexually exciting 
and function as a sort of soft-core 
porn for kids. 

Billman notes that beginning 
with the 1899 Rover Boys series 
books became nonstop adven- 


tures. All of the series books were 
structured the same, and all 
moved at breakneck speed. Even 
the earliest critics pinpointed the 
quasi-sexual excitement of read- 
ing series books. Franklin K. 
Mathiews, chief scout librarian of 
the Boy Scouts of America, wrote 
in 1914: “The harm done [by the 
series] is simply incalculable. | 
wish I could label each one of 
these books: ‘Explosives: 
Guaranteed to Blow Your Boys’ 
Brains Out.” Mathiews’s point is 
that series books are bad because 
they are visceral and exciting — 
able to stir up passions and 
inhibit self-control. (The similari- 
ty of his language and sentiments 
to Mr. Meese and his commission 
is startling.) 

Looking at the books them- 
selves it is clear that they are 
written to elicit a sense of sexual 
freedom and excitement. Both 
Nancy and the Hardy brothers 
are essentially free of parental 
restraint. The fathers, who tend 
to be permissive, are there, but 
mother figures are absent. Nancy 
and the boys have their own cars, 
which give them mobility and 
almost unlimited freedom. 

Sex permeates these books 
even on a subconscious level. 
Bayport where the Hardys live, 
has the world’s largest collection 
of tunnels and subterranean 
caves. Frank and Joe are constant- 
ly being lost and abandoned in 
them, only to find their way out 
in the nick of time. (Billman 
raises the issue of the Freudian 
implications of ‘“yawning- 
mouthed caves” but then dis- 
misses it as inconsequential.) 
Nancy Drew’s mysteries are even 
more obvious. In her Village 
Voice article on Nancy, Brett 
Harvey quotes this gem: “ ‘I can: 
feel something with my fingers!’ 
Nancy said in an excited voice. ‘A 
little bump in the wood!’ 

‘Probably it’s a_knothole,’ 


George contributed skeptically. 

‘It’s a tiny knob!’ corrected 
Nancy. ‘Girls, I've found a secret 
compartment!’ ” 

Harvey doesn’t say which 
book this is from, but if the new 
Nancy Drew marketing goes any 
further it may get recycled as The 
Secret of the G-Spot. 

The sexual excitement of these 
books is all subtextual — implied 
in both the actions and the 
situations. Nancy, for example, is 
forever being abducted and tied 
up, locked in rooms and aban- 
doned by dark, swarthy men 
whose wickedness is clearly verg- 
ing on the “unspeakable.” She 
and the Hardys are all caught 
between childhood and maturity 
trying to figure out the great 
mystery of sex. 

The Secret of the Stratemeyer 
Syndicate is a good quick read. 
What it doesn’t tell you about the 
books is made up for with 
historical information that is not 
generally known. If you have any 
interest in Nancy Drew, the 
Hardy Boys, or children’s litera- 
ture at large, Billman’s book is a 
good starting place. (But be sure 
not to miss Bobbie Ann Mason's 
The Girl Sleuths: she is not as 
comprehensive as Billman on 
history but much more interest- 
ing on everything else.) 

The series books — especially 
the Nancy Drews and the Hardys 
— have both more and less to 
offer than Billman implies. They 
are trashy, not very well written, 
and hardly socially redeemable. 
On the other hand they are a 
wonderful record of how millions 
of readers began to come into 
their own. There is nothing like 
The Clue in the Crumbling Wall 
or Footsteps Under the Window 
to bring back memories of a time 
when innocence was only slight- 
ly tainted and you knew that 
some mysteries were going to be 
really exciting. a) 
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|SAN JUAN 


DEPART DEC. 16, 1986 — APR. 26, 1987 
INCLUDES: ¢ R/T Jet on American Airlines 
¢ Accommodations at your choice of fine hotel 
¢ U.S. departure and fuel taxes. 
CHOOSE FROM MANY FINE HOTELS——— 
The RAMADA ¢ EL SAN JUAN TOWER* CONDADO PLAZA 


HOTEL & CASINO ¢ EL SAN JUAN HOTEL * CERROMAR 
REGENCY CLUB » DORADO 


American 


date and hotel selected. 
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GO ANY DAY 


Includes Round Trip Jet from 
Boston on American Airlines, 
Transfers, 3 Nights Hotel. 
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39 John F. Kennedy St. 
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557 Tremont St. St. Cloud Bldg. South End, Boston 266-9222 
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GIVES YOU A RADIO MAGAZINE 


BOSTON SUNDAY REVIEW 1s c fascinating summary of 
the past week's activities in and out of the world of Boston 
News. music. talk and listener participationareall = 
blended by WBCN'stalented news department 
Investigation, information, entertainment: we'll give you a 


special taste of why the week ends here on FM-104. _ 
EVERY SUNDAY, 7AM-NOON 
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TAX REFORM??? 


_ THE COSMIC MUFFIN 


THE KENNEDY ASSASSINATION 


STILL LINGER. 


Produced by WBCN News 
‘ena nomeagny 


DREAM GIRL — MY LIFE AS A SUPREME ' 
MARY WILSON TELLS ALL ABOUT THE RISE OF DIANA ROSS 
AND THE SUPREMES AND THE FALL OF FLORENCE BALLARD. 


CPA MARK KOZOL OFFERS A GUIDE TO THE NEW TAX LAWS. 


DARRELL MARTINIE WILL ANSWER YOUR QUESTIONS AND 
LOOK AT THE END OF 1986 ASTROLOGICALLY. : 


23 YEARS AFTER THE PRESIDENT’S ASSASSINATION ... THE 
ASSASSINATION INFORMATION BUREAU SAYS QUESTIONS 


PLUS:.DR. RICK HERMAN ... PLANT CARE ADVICE FROM 
MADELINE ZADIK OF THE MASS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY ... 
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PUZZLES ‘“‘YOUR NEWS IQ’S” AND ‘“‘YOU BET YOUR EARS!” 
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DELPHI /Boston 


Complete electronic information 
and communications network 
for Greater Boston: 


| PC Magazine says: 
“Apple once defined the term ‘personal computer,’ but then 

IBM PC came along and redefined the term at a higher level. . . 
Delphi may be doing the same for the term ‘information — 


utility.’ ” 


Free On-Line Demonstration. 
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Gender 


Continued from page 6 

give my carefully acquired col- 
lection of dolls, my favorite party 
dress, my tiny chipped charm 
bracelet filled with emblems of 
places to which I'd traveled, each 
memento purchased with four 
saved allowances? Surely I could 
not count on a little boy to delve 
into the world of A Little Prin- 
cess or Laura Ingalls Wilder with 
the passion I’d brought to those 


pages. 

For all of these reasons, and 
more, I would want a daughter; 
for all of these reasons, too, I am 
uncomfortable with the idea of 
sex selection. Life, for me, has 
always expanded when I've been 
confronted with something new, 
unexpected, unfamiliar, when 
I've been forced to understand 
someone on terms I'd never 
explored. This, it seems to me, is 
what birth — of all kinds — is 
about. Prolifers would argue that 
an unwanted child or an un- 
healthy child should be em- 
braced, rather than aborted, for 
precisely these reasons. 
would also point out the natural 
extension of sex selection, that 
someday we will be arranging on 
a routine basis for babies with 
blue eyes, naturally curly hair, 
athletic prowess. Where does 
preselection stop? In the end I 
think such decisions rest where 
all prebitth choices must: . with 
the individual parents, at their 
particular comfort zones. 

In my case, going for the girl 
makes me queasy not only for the 
limits such a decision places on 
my experience, but because who 
wants the responsibility? Sup- 
pose she has a perfectly awful 
adolescence. Suppose, for a time 
there, she wishes she were a boy. 
These things do happen, you 
know. And when they do, I'd 
rather scapegoat life than myself 
for such traumas. Then again, 
Gender Choice does have the 
advantage of solving an age-old 
dilemma by. providing a ready 
response to a child’s inevitable, 
angst-ridden question about self- 
worth. This it does through a 
special annuity program Marsik 
has established to help him de- 
vise an effective marketing 
strategy and accumulate further 
research data. 

Inside every pink (for a girl) 
and blue (for a boy) Gender 
Choice kit is a postage-paid 
marketing survey. Buy a kit, fill 
out the form, and send it back to 
ProCare. Eight months later the 
company will mail the Gender 
Choice family a letter requesting 
their conceived child’s birth 
certificate. Once this is on file, 
ProCare enrolls the baby in a 
trust, administered by an in- 
surance company and into which 
ProCare contributes $1 from the 
sale of each kit. Within 60 days of 
the 16th birthday of the Gender 
Choice child, the family must 
make a claim to the insurance 
company for their prorated share 
of the trust. At this point the class 
of 1987 children who make a 
claim receive all of the proceeds 
from this first nest egg, divided 
equally among them. “Could be 
anywhere from $50 to $500,000 
apiece,” says Marsik. Could also 
be that your Gender Choice child 
comes out a boy rather than a girl. 
“That's okay,” says Marsik. “The 
trust is for the failures as well as 
for the successes. That way we 
can track the reliability of the 
product.” 

That way, too, as I said, Gender 
Choice serves as one of those 
new inventions that helps to 
address a haunting, timeless 
question. “Mom,” my teenaged 
children will someday un- 
doubtedly inquire, “tell me 
honestly, am I a success or a 
failure?” 

“Honey,” I could tell them, if 
they were Gender Choice ma- 
terial, “it’s really not important. 
You're simply a wonderful in- 
vestment.” oO 


‘New in Kenmore Square : 

ROYAL THAI f x + 
CUISINE 
Classical Thai Ta Chien 


and Vietnamese food 
Open 7 days a week 


900 Beacon St., Boston 


262-7388 
645 Beacon St. Boston MA 02215 


CALL DISPLAY ADVER 


180 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, BOSTON 


THE WINERY 


On the Waterfront at Lewis Wharf 
523-3994 


73, Sor Fresh 
«Gourmet Salad Bar 
¢ Entertainment in Lounge 


Come see our 
new look. 


Friday & Saturday 
« Accessible Parking 
JACOB WIRTH CO. 
Harber, Established 
tablis 1 
Dine in. ina 
elegant atmosphere 33-37 Stuart Street + Boston 
Function Facilities Available 


Boston location tem closed. 
Watch for our new Grand Opening. 
You are invited to visit our Cambridge location 
at 149 Alewife Brook Parkway 
Luncheon Served Daily 
Ample Free Parking 
491-5377 


Also enjoy our Worcester restaurant 
featuring our two new lounges 
The Beachcomber and Tulips 
11 E. Central St. 
Centrum Exit 16 off 290 


Siam Garclen 


Siamese Kitchen (LUNCH: Mon-Sat. :30-2:30 
Free parking for dinner INNER: Sun.-Thurs. 5: 5 
Beer, wine and cocktails Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 


45% Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, MA 02138 Tel. 354-1718 


#u MANDARIN SZECHUAN 
Mandarin Beefsteak, General C 


Featuring Entrees: 
os how’s Chicken with Walnut, and sliced 
Chicken sauteed with Ginger and Scallion in Wine Sauce, Hunan Vea! ... 


 Delio 
Scallion Panceke, Teriyaki Beefatenk Boneless Spare Ribs, and Peking 


Hours: 
‘Tues.-Thurs., 11:30 a.m.-9:30 p.m. Fri. & Sat., open until 10:30 p.m. 
Tues.-Sat., Lunch 11:30 a.m.- 2:30 p.m. Sun., 3 p.m.-9:30 p.m. 


1584 Main St. 22 Union St. 
8. Weymouth Newton 
331-2212 527-3841 


The perfect gift for the holiday season. 


A New England epicurean sampler. 
Let your clients, friends and relatives enjoy the classic 
flavors of old New England, elegantly presented in a 


handwoven basket. 
Tisket Tasket has carefully selected unique New England 
products including: 
¢ Vermont maple * Boston Harbor tea 
syrup ¢ Cranberry bog 
¢ Harbor Sweets honey 
chocolates Chicama 
¢ Sugarbush Farm Vineyards vinegar 
cheddar cheese * Cider mulling 
¢ Nantucket spices 
Cinnamon sticks 
i 
buckwheat * And much more 
pancake mix 
Order by phone 617-536-7737 
Guaranteed Christmas ey! for orders placed before 
December | 2th. 
Tisket Tasket 


Copley Place Boston, Massachusetts 02116 


The Viceroy’ 


Indian Tandoori 
Restaurant 
| 


567/569 Massachusetts Avenue ff 
Cambridge, Mass. 02139 


Hours 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
& 5 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. 


NEW INDIAN 


CAMBRIDG 


MONDAY—Roast stuffed chicken thighs. cranberry sauce whipped potato and vegetable $395 
TUESDAY—Yankee Pot Roast with Jardiniere Sauce. whipped potato and vegetable $35 


“WEDNESDAY IS PASTA TIME”—Linguine with white clam sauce or $295 
Linguine with Veal pattie and tomato sauce & garlic toast 


| RESTAURANT 

—Italian Pocket Sandwich and Pickle 

| THURSDAY—Tom Turkey. whipped potato, vegetable and cranberry sauce 5450 
—Vegetarian Pocket Sandwich and Pickle $995 


FRIDAY—Brovled Boston Schrod lemon butter whipped potato. and cole slaw 


[ PRIME RIB 595 


Located at 


Twin City Plaza 


Bas 


497-9843 354-0611 


We cater to pa rties Every day! All Day! ff on Rte 28 2 Blocks my, of Lechmere Station 
Please make your Lunch or Dinner! 628-1! 
reservations now 
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The Puzzle 


#526 Medicine chest 


“Honey, have you seen the Right Guard?” 
Each of these containers holds a familiar product from your 
bathroom shelf. See how many you can identify. 


by Don Rubin 


1) 12) 

2) 13) 

3) 14) 

4) 15) 

5) 16) 

6) 17) 

7) 18) 

8) 19) 
9) 20) Fhe 
10) 21) 
11) 22) 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, DECEMBER 2, 1986 


Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzie 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #526 Boston Phoenix, 100 Massachusetts Avenue, Bos- 
ton 02115) by noon on the Monday following the issue date. 
Phoenix employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 4 
T-shirt size 


Solution 7524 


We received hundreds of entries to ‘“‘Animalogos,”’ about half of 
them correct. Puzzlers had little trouble with Elsie, Eimer, Charlie, 
and Tony. But Chessie (the C&O cat) and T. Rowe Price’s ram 
tripped up a bunch of you. 

The solutions were: 11) cheese (Laughing Cow); 7) batteries 
(Nine Lives); 9) books (Bantam); 12) potato chips (Wise); 14) scout- 
ing (Cub Scouts); 6) groceries (Piggly Wiggly); 16) gasoline (Mobil); 
17) audio components (Fisher); 18) corn flakes (Kellogg’s); 20) 
cakes (Drake's); 8) milk (Borden's); 1) glue (Elmer's); 5) frosted 
flakes (Kellogg's); 3) railroad (Chesapeake and Ohio); 15) storage 
bags (Glad); 10) insurance (Nationwide); 2) tuna (Star Kist); 13) 
investments (T. Rowe Price); 19) automobiles (Jaguar); and 4) 
heels (Cat's Paw). 

We're sending T-shirts to the following. 

1) Hilayne Cavanaugh, Oxford 

2) Kat Glans, Boston 

3) Chuck Ramelli, Framingham 

4) M.G. Silverman, Alliston 

5) Michael Rini, Boston 

6) Edward C. Ebel, Boston 

7) Martin and Barbara Andic, Cambridge 
8) Marina Re, Dorchester 

9) Micro Creasey, Brighton 
10) Richard A. Douglas, West Medford 


Mini Labs 
‘ 
} on each roll of 24 or 36 exposure film H 
g you have processed at these locations: 4 
sttime of order. exgues Natick Natick Mail Boston 659 Boyiston St. 
Cambridge 101 First St. Boston 34 Bromfield St 8 
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|More Snow | We've doubled our “top to bottom” snow making capacity! 
Over a million dollars worth of improvements. ..including expanded, mod- 
ernized grooming fleet...means better-than-ever ski conditions. 


We've got the highest vertical, longest trails and great- 
est lift capacity in the Valley. Trails have been widened and graded. And our 
overall increase in snow making and grooming capacity means more 
mountain for your money than ever before. 


|More Fun | Whether racing the wind down the exhilarating Lynx or enjoy- 
ing the breathtaking beauty of the scenic 2%/4-mile Polecat...novice to 
expert, Wildcat’s fun for the whole family and a challenge to the most 
experienced skier. 


|Win | a Free 1986-87 Season’s Pass, Weekender 2 Day/1 Night ski 
vacation or Great Escape Midweek package. Just by entering your name 
in our More Mountain Than Ever Giveaway! No obligation. Just stop by 
and sign up. Booth #97 at the Boston Ski Show, Bayside Expo Center, 
November 13-19. Bayside Info Line: 825-5151 


For Snow Report call: 
In New Hampshire dial 
AND SNOWCAT 
MOUNTAIN RE, 


NOVICE AREA Toll Free: 1-800-552-8952 


Route 16, Mount Washington Valley, Jackson, NH03846 (603) 466-3326 
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THE ONLY THING YOU'LL FIND: 
PACKED AT OKEMO. 


New England's most modern and efficient lift network (another new triple chairlift 
for 86-87 season) whisks you to big mountain Vermont skiing (2150’ vertical drop, 
with 60 trails and 80% snowmaking coverage). Exceptional dining zand accom- 
modations (400 slope side units plus village of L 


udlow 
at base). Kids stay and ski free. Write or call for 
36-page winter vacation planning magazine. KE MO 


205 Mountain Road. Ludlow. Vermont 03149; 
Information 802-228-4041; Lodging 802-228-5571: Snow Report 802-228-5222. 


bought it in advance 


Cy 


Yes, it’s true, we 
guarantee it. We 
guarantee that if 
your ad in the For 
Sale, Roommates, 
Or many other 
categories has not 
accomplished ‘the 
task after you’ve 


for two consecutive 
weeks...we’ll keep 
running it FREE. 
Not just for one 
more week, but un- 
til it works. All you 
have to do is call 
and tell us to rerun 
your ad. And we 
will...FREE. Now 
that’s a guarantee. 


To charge your ad call 


267-1234 
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The Mill House Inn’s Great Ski Package 
for the Great White Mountain 


$45.50* 


“Sandy cr per night, double 
a Subject to availability, advance reservations requi 
days excluded. Tax not included. 
And here's what's in it for you 
Indoor swimming pool * Sauna * Jacuzzi * Exercise 
Room * Elevator * Cable TV * Suites * Enclosed 
walkway to the exciting Millfront Marketplace with * 
Specialty shops * Art gallery * Retail stores * Restaurants 
* Bar * Walk to the cinema * Skiing at Loon * Waterville 
Valley * Cannon * Bretton Woods * Sleigh rides * A 
crackling fire * Meeting facilities 
For reservations and more information call 
1-800-654-6183 or 603-745-6261 


THE MILL HOUSE 


AN: INN: AT+LOON : MOUNTAIN 
BOX 6951 LINCOLN NEW HAMPSHIRE 03251 


9861 ‘2 ‘OML NOILO3S *XINSOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


yi, Downhill skiing shouldn't be an 
uphill battle. 

Loon spent another million dollars this 
summer to move you up the mountain even 
faster this winter. A new state-of-the-art triple 

. chair, extensive trailwork and still more 
snowmaking means you'll enjoy more hours of 
great skiing every day at Loon, all winter and 
well into spring. 

This winter, come up to Loon, the great 
white mountain. We'll do our best to make your 
Loon Mountain ski holiday the best vacation of 
your life. 


What a hit! Last winter, Loon’s new 
North Peak delivered what we prom- 
ised. . . some of the most exciting 
skiing in the east . . . making Loon 
Mountain the most popular ski area in 
New Hampshire. 

Will Loon deliver great skiing this winter? 
You bet your sweet ski vacation we will! 
Write now for our free vacation planner filled 
with great deals on great times. 


Yes, Loon Mountain, I'm ready for a great ski 
vacation. Please send your 1985-86 Vacation Planner. 


Name 
Address 
zip 
What mountain did you ski most often last winter? 


Loon Mountain, Dept. wa 
Lincoln, NH 03251 
CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-433-3413 


MOTOR INN 


Lincoln, New Hampshire 03251 
SUPER WINTER FACILITIES 
PACKAGE PLANS | :ssunis * 5 Miles to Loon 
All rates are per person. Rates valid | * Restaurant * 7 Miles to Cannon 
Sunday thru Thursday 12/1-4/2. 
(Not valid holiday weeks.) Lounge Racquetball 
* indoor Pool * Game Room 
R A * Sauna * Guest Laundry 
2 per/ $33.00 
room 
3 $27.00 Hol. Entertainment In-Room Phonex 
4 per/room $24.00 
Tel. (603) 745-8141, or write 
Rates include: Lodging, Skiing for color brochure: B.G., 
(Skiing at Loon Mt. or Bretton Lincoln, NH 03251 
Woods). MAP Plan available. Tax 
and Gratuity not included. Indoor *** AAA 
Pool rooms. $4.00 extra daily. 


YOU COME TO SKI THE SAME MOUNTAINS 
IN MOUNT SNOW VALLEY BUT, 
AFTER THE DAY’S SKIING IS OVER 
AND THE SUN GOES DOWN.... 


WHAT DO YOU 

GO HOME TO? Heated indoor pool with spa 

View of Mount Snow from every 
townhome 

Fireplace 

Racquetball courts 

Locker facility, game & steam rooms 

Fitness and tanning rooms 

Solarium lounge area 

6 =— miles of cross-country ski 
rails 

2 minute pe shuttle ride to and 
from the slopes 


TIMBER CREEK — A DESTINATION 


RESORT COMMUNITY 


FEATURING 2 TO 4 BEDROOM CONDOMINIUM TOWNHOMES 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON YOUR ULTIMATE 
VACATION EXPERIENCE 


oo. OR WRITE US 
INV ONT 802-464-2323 
. Make winter ski 
P.O. BOX 860 


WEST DOVER, VERMONT 05356 


TRADITIONAL 
CHRISTMAS 
WREATH 


What better way to herald the holiday 
season than with a natural Maine Balsam Fir 
Wreath? This 18”-20” thick fragrant wreath is 
handmade and decorated with your choice 
of red or plaid bow, red berries and native 
cones for $15.95 ppd. U.P.S. gift card avail- 
able. Order now for December delivery. 
Business orders welcome. Check, M.O., 
MC or Visa accepted. 


GIFTS FROM THE FOREST 
30 Lincoin St., Calais, ME 04619 
Phone (207) 454-8653 or 3562 
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Hand made in our own workshop. 
\ In Cooper Cole Ski Country, 
, it's either goose down or goose bumps. 
) 4 The Cooper Cole Down Bomber: 
Classically Cooper Cole from the 
/ : traditional 
J detail of the rugged 
down to the snug rib knit 
waistband. 
| The Cooper Cole Shelt: 
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Classifieds 


PERSONALS 


CLASSIFIED 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 536-5390 


WHY? 3 WOMEN fessional, SWE 27, RED STATES 
To THEM? attractive, professional, ROOM WITH A SWFS. 22 and 24, new ‘sensual .SWM trim male company. Box 3 
-0011 444-0015: S/DWM, 36-50, during din- Swa4'26+. Box 6291. "men, 22-32. We like spicy one-of-a-kind’ personality sports, looking for in- 
Women's messages ner. Box 6244. food, politics/irony, talking/ = ae on telligent, humorous Attractive Latin woman, 
ADVENTUROUS--Tall, listening side. A wallful of degrees and muscular, , attract- 52, HELP WANTED 
27 yr old easy going, LF mu- TORESPONDTOA handsome, finacially A Man For All Seasons with _— certificates but don't care to _ive, confident, warm, 125ibs, long hair, BUSINESS OPPS 
sician who enjoys cycling, PERSONAL AD WITH oe intellect, warmth, maturity, anyone with them with cent, honest, healthy, EMPLOYMENT OPPS 
mantic inners seokng APHOENIX BOX lady to share nature, arts, seeks intrigued by dietinctive, & PO Box C-23, Hanover NH Givorced, faithful, warm, SITUATIONS WANTED 
F who is NUMBER, ADDRESS sports, travel and serious friendship. Box 0119 character, beauty, inw: » clean, tim, » © RESUMES 
P.O. Box ATHLETIC, very very tender, work 
self-sufficient, Intetigent YOUR RESPONSE And widinihe This depth or all three. Send | VOLUNTEERS 
interested in old for AS FOLLOWS: 2 loburn, -_ — 8. 26 photo, esp if under 120, with ae oe 8. 1 Cross with poor children 
Atfectionate SWM35 Coll with career enjoys phone # for positive feed- artistic, successful, in- Seek American husband un- AUTOMOTIVE 
Prot 5'10 3/4", 230Ib seeks brogressive dancin ity telligent, se of til 62, good looking, blue > 
unety | kind and considerate. WF 1835 for friend and 9: also as distinctive igent, Only sincere. DOMESTIC 
hip first? possible re- 367 NEWBURY ST. tle lover. Describe self. = arts and — this as the right time to take pees a sd music 0 first letter “Aurora L. FOREIGN * 
lationship. Send photo and BOSTON, MA02115 "0. Box 718 Boston 02102. [ntelligent conversation advantage of this 51-A # 6-25 Apto 101 
letter to Box ore. Seeks bright, ingly “in” communication outdoors, movies, dining out # Apto VANS & TRUCKS 
ADVENTURE! DWM, honest, _—Ladies, write Geor , te, channel. PO 500970, etc. Write to box 0336 Bogota-Columbia (South CYCLES * 
2 SWE’ 33 professional seek sensitive, handsome seeks 4037, Brockton MA 403." open-minded, attract- Boston MA 02190) America) RVCS 
2 SWM 30-40 for dining out, _— attractive, adventurous, un- ive, slim, modern single The Phoenix personals; what AUTOMOTIVE S 
laughs, dancing, inhibited S/DWF 28-40 for woman for wild and mild Are looking? Petite, an int concept. This Attractive professional bik F TIRES * 
fun and possible rela- jong term relationship. box 6340 vivacious laughter-loving safest, most 30's seeks nice guy 
tionships. There's safety in Massachusetts Boy now ANOTHER MAN lady sks 50'sh male for tun, way, to meet who enjoys for 8 REAL ESTATE 
numbers for you too! Box Florida living on sailboat Agay man $8 yro, © 170 who jogetherness. people. The creative ap- sincere relationship. Box 
0107 working and cruising the is happy. OUT OF | Box broaches t ping rela- 
. Tired of weari creative, , interested, 5 5 > 
iterate, wookes? Trade “or “pking! busy and fun-oving spintuai CONTROL advertat se-this Please be attractive, COMMERCIAL SPACE 
wondering why married and Pompano a lot , slim, some, 26,  SWM, 40, seeks arty friend- high-tech” CONDOMINIUMS 
male to search out answers, fessional seeks SWM, 30's to intelligent conversation and _—ton. Box 2273 Centreville  SWM, attractive, nice, 32,6’, seeks a handsome, pro- HOUSEMATES * 
help find question. If you are share music, the outd more. Seeks bright, Ma02634 in Florida, seeks anicesingle fessional non-smoking INVESTMENT PROPS 
an ace blackjack player. |! jaughter, the theatre. Aging Yuppie will share a , passionate, sin- girl for a long-term, mono- — SWM, 25-30 for quality 
especially want to hear from = Searching for lasting rela- glass of wineat Tia’s Market- cere, open-minded, attract- ASIAN WOMEN want Ro- gamous relationship. Ifthink- tionship. J.W LAND 
‘ou. Most men consider me tionship, or least through in- Skiing. , blue, six, ive, slim, modern single mance! Sunshine Cor- ing of Florida, please write to Station, P.O. Box 3458, Bos- PARKING SPACES 
attractive. Please send  termission. Send letter trim, 49. Box 272, Weston, wild and reepondence-Dept, HX, Box 7605, Clearwater, ton MA 02101 : ROOMMATES * 
photo, and a words _ photo if possible. Box MA 02193 box 6340 260, North Hollywood, CA 
about yourself, tel no. Box 91603 Attractive SWM wishes to ROOMS TORENT 
0097 meet mont Wr 25-40 in SEASONAL RENTALS 
out and fun. Box 6247 VACATION HOMES 
SWM, law student, well-built, 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING POLICIES brown ha, MISCELLANY 
appreciated. BARTER BASKET 
Write to: Box 1026, Aliston, BULLETINS 
THE GUARANTEE ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED LEGAL NOTICES 
Purchase a guaranteed advertisement for two consecutive weeks in advance  'elephone numbers will be printed in the People Section in commercial Swi 29, professional, 5'9°, LOST & FOUND * 
and we will keep running the same ad free as long as you call each week on —_2dvertisements only. These telephone numbers must be verified weekly (before ing a SWF. hua bein. OCCULT 
Monday, Tuesday or by noon Wednesday to renew the ad. Missing a week 9:00 PM Wednesday) by the advertiser. if a line ad is not verified, it will not teligent, sim and enjoys mu- PETS * 
voids the guarantee. To begin renewing your ad, call 267-1234 during the week  2PPear in va paper. po to _— a display ad will result in automatic sic, dancing and weekend = SKIING ° 
of the ad's second appearance Box 571, Boston, MA 02102. 
EVERYTHING A-Z AT- WANTED * 
may up the Phoenix Office TRACTIVE SWM 26, FILLERS 
between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m jay — riday. Replies are weeks 
CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS after the last ineertion of the advertisemen  LEAMSHAVEN, EDUCATION 
The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any reason, to print an DARK-HAIRED. ARTS & CRAFTS 
and be under no liability whatsoever for any error for which ENTHUSIASTIC. HEALTH 
may be responsible beyond liability to give the advertiser credit for so much 
of the linage occupied by the advertisement as Is materially affected by the authorized, but not required to open and inspect any FUNNY GRADSTU- = LANGUAGE 
error, provided that The Phoenix is notified by the advertiser of such error in an Gisnose of eA em 9 ahh 0 discard, or otherwise DENT. HOBBIES:ICE- = MARTIAL ARTS 
advertisement within seven days of publication. Of, any fyere, « advertisements, and the like. SKATING, JAZZ, _- — 
TERMAN, MOZART, 
THE FOLLOWING CATEGORIES FALL UNDER NIGHTLIFE OFFBEAT = MISCELLANEOUS 
COPY REGULATIONS THE CLASSIFIED GUARANTEE: MOVIES, PHOTOGRA- SERVICES 
The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the rates and ee ee ee ee ~~ PHY, QUIET TIMES, RO- mac eanvices 
conditions under which advertising space is at the time sold by The Boston MANCE, SAILING, ACADEMIC SERV 
Pr DOMESTIC FOR SALE TRAVEL. ULTIMATE ANSWERING 
ne Phoenix reserves the right: VANS & TRUCKS APPLIANCES SWF: 22-30, sueeenes SERVICES 
* Ts revise copy containing objectionable phrases CYCL BICYCLES VIVACIOUS, WITTY, X- U 
* To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisement on account of its text or TIRES BOATS TROVERTED. YOU?ZIP 9 =DAYCARE 
DELIVERY 
To determine correct category placement. ROOMMATES FURNITURE Attractive SWM 22 at- 
SUBLETS STEREO/COMPONENTS 3 Celtics game or for any COUNSELING 
MISCELLANEOUS ODDS & ENDS other enjoyaie hyo HOME SERVICES 
No advertisement containing a phone number and/or address will be accepted LOST & FOUND PHOTOGRAPHY pm A eee CARPENTERS 
in the Personal or Person to Person columns. Only Phoenix box numbers or TS RECORDS & TAPES Attractive writer, PRD, post =o. eanens 
Post Office box numbers may be used. SKIING VIDEO & 4 seeking attractive female, u 
All TRAVEL YARD SALE: jonately devoted to CONSTRUCTION 
: a must be accompanied by a full name, address and WANTED MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS ry and a a. ELECTRICIANS 
: PO Box 312 rington MA MASONRY 
Use this form to fill out your Classified Advertisement. SWMSTSR PHOTOGRAPHY 
PRICING YOUR AD non-commercial commercial! Eraineer ‘seeks slim, attr, MISCELLANEOUS 
INSERTION DATE ess SWF 25-40 who en- 
LINES $3.30 each $5.25 joys relaxing at home, watch. LEGAL SERVICES 
CATEGORY (minimum 4) ing movies on VCR and trips MOVERS -LISCENSED 
ENTRE NCUS $6.00 a up North. Box 1926 TRUCKERS 
(mimimum 4) PHOTOPERSONALS- PARTY 
Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and e seperate space for punctuation. 
ESCORT $6.00 - TAKE THE SURPRISE 
(minimum 3) OUT OF BLIND DATES 
HEADLINES 7pt. light headline . $5.50 $7.25 FOR SALE 
mor 7pt. bold headline $8.00 $11.25 ATHLETIC é 
ILILILILILILLIt 9pt. bold headline $9.25 $12.00 WOMAN ANTIQUES & FLEA 
The Boston Phoena Capitalized words $.70 WANTEDI!! MARKETS 
reserves the right SWM, 28, huggable, APPLIANCES * 
LIL Poa cheerjul, actor, writer, BICYCLES * 
1 45 7 10 1112 13 14 15 t t, trim, muscular, SOATS* 
a strong, e 
Telephone Verification* $7.00 beautiful. Power-lifters, COMPONENTS * 
cost: per week TOTAL nists, siete Tne SIN- RECORDS & TAPES 
GWM, 31, musician; love 
same: masculine _imoustachioed 
= t 
1 23 4 6 7 B 10 1112 13 1415 1617 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 bull, intligert, ARTIBTS SERVICES 
MUST BE ENCLOSED WITH THE ADVERTISEMENT die Bor 
PAYMENT MUS To pace an advartiement sing DANCE 
ase fill out this sec - 
or call 267-1234. MUSICAL 
CESS 20-40 WANTED. TR 
NON-GUARANTEED Ac. <:...2ments: There are no refunds for cancelled ads. Advertising space - ‘ 
credit will be issued for ads cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in advertisements will be Bank Exp. Date ing Caucasion mid ‘ust pint eg 
accepted until 4 PM Tuesdays 
GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no retunds or copy changes accepted on a guaranteed S'9nature 7 Tiffany, ny eitoni. , STUDIOS 
advertisement. MAIL TO Salem NH 03079. PEOPLE 
CLASSIFIED DEPT. 
DEADLINES 367 NEWBURY st lesman intelligent, DATING SERVICES 
BOSTON, MA. 02115 in 
Copy Advertisements which must be verified... Wednesday, 12 noon Le: MESSAGES 
Copy for all other Advertisements. Thursday, 4 p.m. NOUNS: tennis), $ sensitive, PERSONALS 
6p.m. 6301. 
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OJM 48, 5°68, author, PhD, 
sensitive, open, caring, 
tolerant, ui 


generous. Loves. 
art, music (especial! 
classical & jazz), wevel. 


135ibs, honest, 
seeks SWF, 20-28, for dining 


out, dancing, spectator 
and fun. Box 0366 


IT’S ALONG WAY 
TO THE TOP IF 
YOU WANNA 
ROCK & ROLL 

the BOSTON PHOENIX 
section can 


ness, to be together and 
happy. Think bicycles, 
mountains, bookstores, 
moonlight. Box 1936. 


SWM, 36, seeks a SWF to 
week camping 


trips thr 

ful, New 

P.O. Box 2846, Boston, MA 

02101 

Boris met Natasha 

= through 

Really! 

COMMITMENT ? 

GWM, 29, 5’ 9”, 180, hand- 

I'm sincere, athletic enjoy life 

and want to settle down. 

PLease no drugs, smoke or 


Box 67 Londonderry 
x 
03053 


tles, sensitive, poetic, 
0 sports, trivia, 


con 


ous with flashes 
that often run throug 
Enjoy formal parties 


1392, Kendall Sq, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02142 


DALLIANCE 


Artist seeks woman; not 


, attractive, strong 
hands, humor, genuine 


outdoors, seeks companion 
for x/c walks, biking, 
ird-watching, 
plant good food. Box 


5 
° 


dining, conversation, ro- 
mance. Box 78, Swansea 
02777. 


OWF, 45, writer and pub- 
lisher of contemporary 
poetry, attractive, warm, in- 
tellectually curious, who is 
fascinated by particle phys- 
and everything Japanese 


OWF, 46, seeks to bulid 
healthy relationship w/ 
gentie, affectionate, tall 
male, 46+., interests 


Seeks similar gentieman for 
friendship/relationship. 
Write photo to: Box 645, 
Methuen, Ma 01844 


PHOENIX PERSONALS 
best way to meet your 
kind of people. inexpensive 


ive, seek secure 
emotionally available, 


into 
food. Write to: Box 
1581 Waltham, MA,02154 


DWM, 26, 5°10, 175, pro- | 
fessional, athletic, nice 


and warm, in need 


joys travel, cul- 


OJM 42, very en- 
trepreneur, sensitive, 
who is bright 
stylish, and inder 
Box 511 Semon 


DUM 44, , at- 


OWM, 34, 5’ 10°, 155 warm, 
romantic, progressive, 
Non-smoker 


OWM 35+, 6'1, 175, Con- DWM, 46, years old, selfem- European born man, 32, 
architect looking for likes traveling, nature. 
, seeke a S/OWF, 25+. 35 years old or under for books, arts would 
5'7+, in good health with @ relationship. Box 0341 like to meet a woman with 
for friendship to similar interests who does 
OWM, 37, 6°, 170, nice look Rot identity with the 
more. Career ing. loving, non-smoking. desires to have rather 
Homebody OK. | love Kauia, ‘t want to affect with the desire to see. Box 

Hawaii, mild athletics, per- the non-infected. Seek 1931 

sual, tall, athletic, young 
and 

Write to: JM, Box 151, SWM, 23, future ee ke 
Weston, MA 02193-0151. celebrity seeks daring SWF, looking for very specie! 
inctude full photo. 20-26 for extraordinary ex- woman to his best friend and 
36 skiing, windsurfing lover in a close intimate part- 
36, seeks to meet (on ice), party-crashing, ro- nership that will last forever 
single female for long term mantic adventures. Box She will be beautiful (why 
relationship. Write to: IMCN, not) . assertive but not 
P.O. Box 6378, Cheisea, MA, pg funny, im- 
02150 music? irreverent s. accomplished and 
SWM, 29 seeks F 25 just plain terrific. 
DWM, 36, with 3 year old Early music? irreverent Her letter to me will reveal 
daughter of hispanic origins, 25-30 to panache and originality. it 
but Americanized, seeks SF = share concert will not be about how she 
to obtain that which was lost. exotic meais likes banaities. Maybe «@ 
Box 1076 and other effete intellectual creative essay on why hang- 
DWM 37 seeks WFtoforma diversions. 1933. 


loving, lasting friendship. 
Likes walks, dining out, 
music, and 


sports, meet 
interested | in wrote all those wondertul 
horizons together. Box 6214. and 
DWM 41, active mind, affec-  / the right woman. Box mine if she asks. PO Box 
tionete, thietic, attractive, 6248. 1741, Boston 02105 
Patient, professional.  Eciectic, attractive SWF 55 mu writer 
at trim professional SWM 
Seeks a lady who IS 48+ for sincere relationship. 
number educated M to ceate 
Write to: Box 74 Needham $83 Boston outrageous, 
Heights, MA 02194 136. tionship. Box 263 Rosidale 
DWM 45 5’ 7° good looking, EBONY-IVORY pe 
fit, educated, seeks ELDORADO WILL TRAVEL ow 
PROPORTIONED, 
interesting WF age HEALTHY WOMAN OF SF's respond. | am owe, 
to Box 685 New- OR, ASIAN, SPANISH, 5'5, 36. Interests: pay: 
DINING, ROMANTIC Box 
DWM, 46, Cental specialist WOMAN PLEASER. EN- 
templative, flexible, ike out- ROAD. SUITE 4, SALEM NH Handsome, successful Man 
doors, traveling, movies, Y would like to meet F body- 
theatres. Would bulider & F atheletes for 
brid or west of Boe- 40, seeks attractive, ac- tionship. Box 0389. 
ton loves children. To 
Gore tal, 30-48. Bon 6143 numbers is heid for three 
joys art, theatre, dining out, appearance of ¢! 
enjoyable evenings and and very bright seeks lusty romantic, creative, adven- 
gent for liflong frolic. turous, single mother seeks 
would be nice. Write to: Bill, Pers on 146 a Box 0125 
PO Box 51, Bedford, MA 479, Brookline 02 heeled ex-hippy. ; 


stable, creative, 

‘ably in the building 
trade! Very str t act- 
ing/appearing Oo drug 
users or Grinkers. 


surfing, and cooking. Box clean shaven, similar 
0104 
Full bodied, pretty, warm, Possible relationship. Pie 
SWF 38, 100k 28, desirescar- write include photo! Phone 
ing. Box 0344 varied interests 
tionally mature D/ a attectionat 
for kisses, cuddies, mutaty 3). to0 tat total, healthy. Ow 
relationship. BOx life partner. P.O. Box 18-30. for warmth, 
1437 Gloucester MA 01930. ship and possible reia- 
GWM, 37 build, Send letter and 
athletic, straight non- number to: P.O. BOX 
promiscuous, under- om 1549, Brookline, MA 02146 
standing. Seeki similar in nape ming & body. GM clasical musician, 27 
mele, 16-24, well built, 42, 5° 7°, 160, articulate seeks arts 
build, intelligent, bright, creative, honest oriented man of integrity to 
male Box 366, share cultural 
maica Pisin, Ma. 02130 Box 
Fun sport, GM, clean, y very 
SWM (26) seeks SWF (21-31) TORESPOND TOA 
for 4 PERSONAL AD WITH ONE, JUST ONE - similar tai! 
Gedication. No smoking. n° A PHOENIX BOX (or teen) boven. 
NUMBER, MAIL len, quiet (10 28) 
ae and per- into the night (and day), 
letter to Box 01 YOUR REPLY TO: adventures. . in 
telligent (and dumb 7. 
ing. looking for fun outgoing PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS stable - no way!) 
the maximum out of BOSTON, MA02115 ems, drugs, please 
life. Box 1906. First/last ad Proto. 
photo, photo! will answer 
GBM, 32, attractive pro- GIRLFRIEND NEEDED some time 
fessional, at times witty, Moody, SWM, Gon 
always understanding, in- 30, m, Cambridge exile, 
. Supportive, seeks seeks like girl to do Good friends can become 
GM who's ready for some 
serious dating! Writ 


nonsmoker. Just be 
sincere. Write to: Box 2, Clin- 
ton, Ma 01510 


teenagers, toys, denim. You 
like art, eating 
movies. ‘es. ping 


sleeping 
Long-term designs dis- 
couraged, but open to 
karmic intervention. Box 
6283. 


The Boston =» 


OPTIONAL HEADLINES 


(only if desired for indicated extra charge) 
se7verexco 


* DOES NOT INCLUDE HANDLING FEE - SEE PRICING BOX BELOW FOR DETAILS 
PRINT CLEARLY 


15 setter 


Personals 


A Better Place to Meet Someone 


GUIDELINES 
Anyone seeking a longterm, monogamous relationship may advertise in Personals 
Abbreviations are permitted only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a self description, age range. 
lifestyle and avocations. Ads containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will 
not be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to edit or reject any 
advertisement. Classified ads may be submitted for publication only by persons 18 
years of age or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons under that 
age. 
PHONE INQUIRIES 
Phone inquiries regarding box mail will not be accepted over the phone. Inquiries 
must be made in person during office hours. A list of mailboxes holding mail is 
printed at the end of the personals section in each issue of the Phoenix 
CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 

Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next available issue as long as 
the promotion is in effect. The classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 
without notice. 

THE DEADLINE FOR AD PLACEMENT IS 4:00 PM 

ON THE THURSDAY PREVIOUS TO ISSUE DATE 


AD PLACEMENT OFFICE HOURS: 


Mon. 8:30 AM -6 PM 
Tues. 8:30 AM-6 PM 
Wed. 8:30 AM - 7 PM 
Thurs. 8:30 AM -6 PM 
Fri. 8:30 AM - 5:30 PM 


PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
367 Newbury Street, Boston, MA 02115 
This information is confidential. 
We cannot accept your classified ad without it. 


* HANDLING FEE: 


differential): 


PRICING PER WEEK 


MULTIPLY THE TOTAL BY THE NUMBER OF 
WEEKS THE AD WILL RUN 


$5.00 per ad, per week with a two week 
minimum and a six week maximum 


OPTIONAL HEADLINE: 
$8.00 or $9.25 (See above for size 


OPTIONAL EXTRA WORDS: 
The first fifteen words are free, each 
additional word is $1.10: 


OPTIONAL MAILOUT: 

The Phoenix supplies a free mailbox per 
ad, if desired. The Phoenix wil! maii 
responses to your home address via first 
class mail every Monday for 


$5.00 per week: 
TOTAL: 
MULTIPLY BY WEEKS RUNNING 
AMOUNT ENCLOSED: 


[_] Check here if you will let us read your 
Phoenix personal ad on 


EXP 


NAME 
PHONE dh (No names will be used, 
ADDRESS Ka box numbers only). 
CITY : STATE zip 
ACCOUNT # 
== SIGNATURE REQUIRED 


sce 
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beautiful women excite Free-spirit dancing with the Y CARPENTER SWM, 34, attractive, outgo- han 
26 yr old, I'm wind, won't you join + owt 24, goodiooking, 
ind giv- dance? Artistic, § good build, blond hair, blue 8 Like walks 
ing. same in a tail creative, theatrical SWF 24 eyes 5° 6", 130!bs. straight concerts, dining out, movies Best a atk 
shapely single F. Box 1945 seeks special friend. Box acting/appearing, honest, Country, travel 
jan ning, concerts, 1925. sincere, stable. creative. Cub Med & Getaway in 
GWM, 25, 130ibs, 5°9", good plays and old movies. Are carpenter. into m Berkshires Seek good 
looking, warm, sincere per- elegant, very attractive, HELPFUL FRIEND ies, camping, swimming, humorous, attractive. 
sonality. seeks brother nerate, witty, and. 86-307 Presse see ad with thisheed- —giribikes, 4 x 4's design. won't hurt. Respond 
16-21. Likes Please write (photo helpful) line under Entre Nous. ing/buliding houses, Levis, /.C.S. Mil St. Belmont 
Stove, PO "Box 5483, Cam- Frusterated with bars and 
Peabody 1960-3483. Gating services. looking . 28, attractive, open- 
Bik Musician 45 interested in DOLLY PARTON? for a woman who wants to minded. heelth conscious Jig Sie a ee 
ox “ in Are you out there? Tail, care and shere. Statistics: enjoys films, music, nature. Bee et 
meeting very sensucUs ANd funny reasonable 37, 5-10, blonde. Work: Gen- Quiet eves, seeks sincere 
sensitive W female 32+ Non eral contractor. Outside in- communicable caring com- 
smoker. Box 1914. inde. an 00, 77 tersts: Skiing, dancing panion under 35. Please be 
BLONDEBLUEEYEs Providence Fi 02008 
IRISH CATHOLIC Down to earth SWM, 26, 59, 
conmuinsonr 
fost warm, 
lady: marrage 
annulied- professional, 
— financially secure, well SWM, 29, eclectis, funny, at- 
educated,(from Boston area) tractive, seeks an 80's 
= weil traveled, earthy sophis- woman (single) for sunshine, 
ticate with many interests candielight dinners, fun, and 
seeks gentleman 48-58 for maybe more. Box 980, enciose & jure the 
concerts, hockey games, x-c Aliston Station 02134. ‘Harnes-inactive) desires to 
waiks, talks etc. Box 
Ove 
interested in art of nitelife? 
Music such as New Order 
Chameleons? 2 ye 21 
SWM's let's meet 
) OWF, 25, petite, attractive, 
varied interests seeks SWM 
30-36, attractive, strong 7 
hands, humor, genuine 
musicians, equip: smile. Scotsman particularly 
rehearsal space, or yy 4 weicomed. Box 6343 
| MMusic'and The Arts section 25, petite, attractive. 
| of classifieds. varied interests, seeks SWM 
smile. Scotsmen particularly 
weicomed. Box 6343. = 
DWF, 37, active mind, need 
891, Brookline, MA 
| 43, fun-ioving, attract: 
SJF 35, bright, sexy, quasi radical academic j 
darkest hair and 4 seeking gente. in- 472, Wakefield MA 01880 | or one 
skin sensitive, young ap- telligent man in’ in GBM, 52, 6'1", 175ibs, seeks 
: pearance, humorous per- sues of peace/justice, and @ younger male (18+), any Goood looking, GWM, 32 pews gee 
j sonality plus and a smile that ea. Write to: P.O. race, for a romantic, mono- tired of “Clone Colonies” PaCS Naar 
{ lights you up. Desires true Box 421. Newport Al. relationship only. seeks non-cleencut type. 
| relationship with real man of OWE, 43, fun-loving, attract- (ong helr/beerd ok) 
te: Box 601, Brookline, MA gentle, caring, 
Write to: P.O. 
DHARMA BUM Box 421, Newport Ri. 
SWM, tail, fit, handsome,  OWF, 45, 5'4, 136ibs, seeks 
31, searches financially secure lover liking 
SWF active in fitness, fairs, pets, children, family, ee 
esoteric studies, conscious- 
self-aware man whose deep- 
est satisfactions are close ee 
personal ties and chaileng- 
ing, creative work (whether | - 
in science or the humanities) 
that is at the frontier. Box 
FIR 
classical, folk ms 1§ am 
cal, folk, museums, 
dancing etc. Box 0398. WORDS 
WF, 59, smoker, attractive, F 
Creative 32 yr woman, pretty loves dancing, travel, etc. 
ride, sing, dance, write = 
science fiction, sensitive, 
} humor, and warm heart im- 
portant. Box 1982. 
Creative, philosophical, in- 
tellectual male early twen- 
nutty movies, rock, comedy,  OWF, joyful, loving, indepen- 
 writng seeks female compa- 
nion, Box 1944 
and oriental ladies. Box Sibe uno te 
1940. caring, sincere and 
SWM, 25, bright, at- happy. Possible long term. 
friendship, adventure, BBW WANTED 
awesome music, flim and the 
outdoors. Write to: P.O. Box 
must be shapely, spon- 
ing, honest, intimate car- Box 947, Mansfield, MA 
ing between friends. PO Box 02048. 
Boston, MA 02103. 32,6 tal, car 
DF, 33, likes jogging, biking, ing seeks for triendsisip 
ff outdoors, exploring new and possible relationship. 5 00 
places. Looking for male 80x 6288. $ 
riend, non-smoker Box 34, looking or 
of professional man who little. Write to: P.O. Box 
likes who he is! She's 26,57, 1794 Boston, MA 02205 
(200+) e@rjoys working Out, 
children and culture. Boston. OWM, 34, not too hard to $ 
Box 6198. at, outdoorsy, 
DJF, 39, caring, sweet. re seeks SWF/DWF 24-34 for 
fined, Jewish (non religious) monagomous relationship. 
pretty, petite, professional write to: P.O. Box 672, Bs 
man whe Methuen, MA, 01844 
dependency and times. 
Wite to: bor 1254, $ : 
Brookline, MA 02146 who loves lite desire ey 
DJF, young forties, attract- $ 5. 
| ive, vibrant, intelligent, fun- and more. 
| 42-55, who likes himself, his OWM, 34, professional, 
| Profession & his mother, for Dwr" an honest, sincere, $ ! 
— tionship. Write to: P.O. Box 
648, Suffield, CT 06078. 
DWM, 36, seeks to meet a 
4 relationship. Witte to: 
P.O. Box 6378, Cheisea, MA, 
02150 
OWM, 36 seek Asian or Latin ” ye 
fun loving woman for friend- Wie.” 
- but not yuppies. wide ae 
Ingham, Mess 01701 range of interests, seek 
: : 
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ap- 


racquet sports, music, dance 
and more. Box 4 


GWM, 21, 5’ 8”, 140, hand- 
some, straight acting, con- 
temporary, music student, 
into gen horseback rid- 
ing, art, working out, music 
(Chaka to Chopin) seeks at- 
tractive, exciting GWM (stu- 
dent preferably) for dating 
Send photo Box 6307 


GWM, 21, 5’9”, 155 Ibs, 
warm, masculine, straight 
acting professional male, 
into music, dancing, out- 


type, 20-30, mentally and 
financially secure to — A 
mutually rewarding mon 

relationship. Box 


GWM, 22, 6’, 155 Ibs, br/br, 
Myres/Briggs type INTJ. 
Seeks GM —, person- 
ality type. Mark, P.O. Box 
2952, FALLRIVER, MA 
02722. 


GWM 23 6’, 


160, pro- 


GWM, 27, very masculine, (6’ 
3” 195) , Sincere, in- 
telligent outside of 
gay scene, stable, 
masculine companion 
(25-35) write Box 1345 Bos- 
ton, MA 02117 


GWM, 28, 6'2, 220, Irish 
Catholic excellent 


christian guy 
looking for relationship. 
. 3. Box 578, Needham, 
MA 02192. 


GWM, 28, Professional, 
6'2", 195 ibs. handsome, 


GWM, 29, 5’ 10”, 

professional, goodiooking, 
well-built, seeks caring, sin- 
cere, well-built guy 
laughs, good times and 
possible relationsh 


volvement. 
Peabody MA 01961-4038. 


GWM: 29, tall, handsome, 
mustache, biue eyes, blonde 
hair, very masculine in ap- 
pearance and behavior, 
genuine. Seeks another 
unique individual for ro- 
mance. Box 6313 


GWM, 30's, 5’ 11°, 170, 
blond/blue, attractive, well- 


sense of humor seeks other 
, exercise, etc. 


Sox 6347 


GWM, 31, looking to meet 
fun, intelligent, sincere 

lend. | love food, travel, art, 
running. Hope to hear soon. 
Box 6246. 


GWM, mid 30s, trim, 


ionship during the 
months ahead. Box 0325. 
GWM upper Cape 
Woods Hole mid 40's 
Interests photography, 
travel. Lived aboard for 
Objective 
6293 


many years. 
friendship. Box 


GWM-Very nice loking 
(honest!), sandy blond, biue 
eyed, tall young architect 
looking for his top notch 
young counterpart. Box 
1884. 


GWM, young, goodiooking, 
Italian, brown/blue, in- 
telligent, athletic, seeks 

PO Box 461 Medford 


GWM, 31, 5'11,° 160!bs, 
handsome, professional, 
blond/brown, masculine, 
seeks similar mid-Cape 
GWM friendship and 
ble relationship. Write 


to: Box 694, Hyannis, MA 
02601. 


Handsome SWM 37 


Handsome, trim, successful, 
photojournalist, SWM, 27, 
desires a beautiful, sexy 

. Photo 


GWM, 25, 6’, 170, br/bi, very 
athletic and attractive 
Harvard student seeks 
similar ‘‘All-American’’, 
boyishly masculine j 
18-25, for dating and 
ship. | enjoy weight lifting, 
running, cycling, intelligent 
i Integrity and 


GWM, 32, 5'10°, 195ibs, 
warm, humorous, intelligent 
and masculine seeks a 
similiar GWM, 18-30, for a 
monogamous, safe, rela- 


GWM, 32, 5'9”, 160, 
educated, computer pro- 


relationship. Box 178 
GWNM,23, 6’, 170, dark hair, 
medium h 


striking Harvard student. 
Very active, fun loving and 
Straight appearing. Too fun 
to be dateless seeks 25-35 
somewhat similar pro- 
fessional 


also 
dateless. Box 6321 


GWM, 23, very slim, enjoys 
movies, music, wants to 


you 
tonville MA 02195 

GWM, 24, 5’ 10°, 155ibs, 
bearded 


into good conversation, mov- 
ies, dancing, 

dining out. Write Box 286 
Southboro, MA 01772 
GWM, 24, 5’ 8”, 130, hand- 
honest, and sincere. Enjoy 


WFNX, running, dancing, 
politics, seeks similar for fun, 
dventure and tual rela- 


tionship. PO Box 3271 
Peabody, MA 01961 


tionship. | have many 
interests including tennis, 
swimming, beach, basket- 
ball, skiing, classical music, 
fine food, travel, nice people. 
Box 0099. 


GWYN, 33, slim, attractive, af- 
fectionate, bachelor wishes 


to meet handsome older 

man for dating and possibile 

relationship. — for 

= in New Bedford area. 
x 


GWM 35, 5'8" 140, dark hair, 
green eyes, young-looking, 
Cleanshaven, athletic, non- 
smoker, considered in- 


outdoors, workouts, tight 


guy for friend, possible 
tionship. PO Box 1345, Cam- 
bridge 02238 


GwM, 35, 5’ 9", 150, 
goodiooking professional 
interested in 


tivities. Box 0074 


GWM, 24, 6’, 165. I'm 

honest, sincere, caring, in- 

telligent, good looking. 
$ same under 30 for 
ible lasting rel 

Let’s talk. John, PO Box 88, 

Groveland MA 01834. 


GWM 24, body builder, 
smooth muscular seeking 
another bodybuilder for 
friendship/workout partner. 
Box 3313, Mc Sta- 
tion, Boston, MA 02101. 


GWM, 25, 5°10", 163ibs, 
blonde hair/green eyes. 
ht acting 

ing a similiar guy. 
18-30, for friend/relationship 


GWM, 25, 6’, 1", 190, black 
hair, brown eyes, 
moustache, , well- 
built, italian, French good 
looks. into gym (Mike's), 
music, 
massage. talk and 
more. Seek Friend/buddy 
who's also into the 
gym/body building for 
possible workout partner. | 
have potential but need 
some coaching to reach 

. Black Must 


send photo and/or detailed 
letter to Box 6337 


GWM, 25, 6'2, 190, into 
automobiles, boating, 
architecture, photography, 
stri acting, seek same, 

. for enduring rela- 


tionship, local, south shore, 
Box 472, Franklin MA 02038. 


GWM, 36, 275 Syoutider 


honesty a must. Send recent 
photo and letter to. Box 6264 
Hi UEN MASS 

GWM 28, 5'7, 150 Ibs, 

handsome, looking for 

younger GWM 18-27 with 
looks and body. 

—— area, for 


h, 's ex y 


ht cute blonde, or 
sophisticated M Lex. 
area,include phone. Box 
6338. 


If you are attractive, 
vivacious single white 

, and if it’s you, | know 
you could have some fun 
with this high 


OWM PS | forgot! Bo 
. PS. ! x 
0105 

If you're a reticent SWF 20+, 


then this SWM 23 want to 
hear from you. Send letter to 
Box 0108. 


I'm a SWF, 25, blonde, very 
attractive, 5'9", great sense 
of humour, loves to dance, 


attractive, with 


in Boston, 

Provincetown, Rindge or Jaf- 
frey area. Box 271, 
Provincetown, MA 02657 


GWM, 37, 6, 170 caring, at- 


dance, Boston walks, 
(NYC, London), winter 
pleasures, quiet nights. Box 


GWM, 40, 5’ 11” handsome 
outdoorsy, masculine, 


ing younger brother; 
average to thin, non- 
smoker, pretty 5 

face. into: health, 


GWM, caring, kind 


photo. a help but all 
answered. 685717, 
Weymouth, MA 02188 


GWM, goodiooking, 29 looks 
24 seeks straight acting and 
appearing goodlooking 

M 20-25 for friend 


34 to 45, in’ 

dable, honest, unen- 
cum 

NO MACHOS/GAME PLAY- 


ERS/ Sf PLEASE BE 


Professional GWM, 32, 
brown hair, blue eyes, 
considered at- 


tionate, romantic, with 
varied interests. Seeks 
28-40 to share 


someone 
conversation/quiet times. 
Box 0101. 


Creative, successful 


Into - 
doors, com- 


in 


tionship. Will call ali serious isit 
responses, mention best to actually admire physical 
call and please inciude To 
photo. Box 0091 half to actually be ad 
Mee torfun and dating, can fessional seeks partner for 
for free information 
Together we'll to be better 
(213) 630-08 13. 
be my but | want 
to share my 
for prety ay te. Too much to aak for? | 
outdoors, beach, traveling. not! Box 2373 Fram- 
Send photo, MA 01701 
phone, 
Resident, 17 7 stone ST. U-C, PROVE I’M 
Please. 
M IQ 150+ seeks same. 
Race not important, brains riage 
are. | am W, 33, on ain, 175 clean 
math/science, econ. Sexy, 
sci, classical . Also ski- ish, as capricious, self- 
, Swimming, chess, many 
pe hy x 1981. calious. Box 6331 


tography, guitar, song- 
ing. A bit 
ited 

Vermonter. Lik 


@ warm, at- 
tractive, unpretentious 
women. Box 0078. 


Very attractive fooking 


NEED TLC 
DWM, 33, 5'8, 175 master 
tradesman 


& EMT 
for petite or slim D/SF 21 
for mutual caring rela- 
tionship, dining, dancing 
away or 


& 
Box 6256 


SWM, 24, attractive, 5 
intelligent, interested in 
friend- 


of humour-romantic with T. CULT 
same interests for fun, SF, 36, Cambridge. Deep, 
possibly serious rela- smart, humorous; into com- 
photo - will puters, occult, psychology. 
send mine. Box 0075. Looking for other grounded 
exp! 8 for friendship or 

IT ANYWAY romance. Box 0100. 

Since | fee! silly writing this, NEW AGE ORIENTED MAN 


your 
Write to: P.O. Box 1106 Con- 
cord, Ma. 01742. 


| want to hike in a trail full of 
wildflowers 


aman 46, 
professional. Are you a 
woman with similar 


JF-Attractive, shapely fun 
needs slim, nice looking 
40-50 to enjoy part- 

time relationship as 

friend/lover for danci 


- Box 
Newton 02159. 
“LARGE WARM WOMAN” 


ive, 5 

well-educated, 

municative, spontaneous, 
seeks 


romance. Box 0113. 


GWM, 26, 6° 2° 185 hand- 
some straight, closeted & 
healthy to meet someone my 


height into sports & friend- 
ship. Box 231 Boston, 02113 


GWM, 26, professional. 
handsome, intelligent - a real 
person. Seeking similar 
GBM with style and soulful 
eyes. Conversation and 
com 


expect 

maica Plain MA 02130. 
GWM, 27, 5'10, 150 Ibs, 
good looking, straight 
guy. Seeks similar for friend- 


ship/relationship. Box 2531, 
Worcester, MA 01613. 


supporting, 
romantic, caring, into 
theatre, films, 


seeks tall, handsome, . 
verbal, loving, nono- er, 
for dating, relationship. 
Sense of humour a must. box 


looking 28. 
5°11, 155. Enjoy hardrock, 


enjoys 
racketbell and beach 

is a must. Write 
89, Mass Ave, 241, Bos- 
ton MA 02115. 


Literate and groovy SWF 23 
looking for fun and tender- 
No Reganites. Box 


correspondance from 
Man. Over 18. Geraid 
Sampson, # 048268, Florida 
State Prison, Box 747, 
Starke FL 32091. 


SWM 36 6'2” 195ibs seeks 
(especially 
ocean), loving 

woman 20-35 with a sense of 
destiny. | am educated, a 
successful small business 
owner, , yet in- 
tense who likes on the 


underspent, 
creative, intelligent SWF 
homebody type seeks 
male who'll enjoy the com- 
Paninship of an all around 
gal. box 0362 

? Am- 


Paradise postponed 
bulatory booklover, SWM, 
33, will share search for 
coffee with SWF 2) > 
Photo appreciated, re- 
turned. 3 


Pretty, perhaps? Petite, 
? Passionate peace- 
ul wy philanthropist 


postage on package 
promptly. Box 1795 


S Atheist F, 29 y.o. pro- 
fessional, attractive, witty, 


ry heili 


wants open-minded, bright 
athletic man interested in 
Pleasures in- 


adven- 
Photo appreciated 
6296 


I’m 


S BLK F wanted 
35 years old, 5’ 8" and 


| overweight for 
serious’ relationship. Box 
6295 


= 24, Christian, in- 
it, professional sin- 


own, 


pretentious, empathetic, 
Divides 


03108 


SJM, 31, 5’ 11°, 160, hand- 
some, intelligent, warm, 
Ofessional in 


pr 
school for phd. | love music- 
I'm passionate about Bach- 


ideas and con- 
versation. Attractive and 
interesting SF; photo 
and letter to Box 0353. 
SJM, 31, attractive, in- 
seek 
SJF. | like 
musicals, 8, new ideas. 
exchange letters Box 
504 Combridee. 02142 


RU4ME? 
SUM, 31, prot §'10, blue 
fun caring 


sSwM 
active, 
ste seeks SWE 20 -26 


for dining, 
times. Box 0114 


MAHOGONY 


BLACK AMERICAN PRIN- 
CESS 20-40 WANTED. 
HEALTHY, 


ED, P. 
DRUGS. 
CAUCAS! 


i 


GWM, 32, 
athletic, 


new to 
Boston from Florida, seeks 


SWF, 25, 
bright, 


funny, spontaneous, 
aware, boyish, 
honest; 


. A ly. Des- 
perately seeking real man to 
cud- 


5 7. 
GWM, 40, 6’ 
good! 5 a 
gay WM 

Write 


gamous relationship. 
to: P.O. Box 1591, Onset, 
MA 02058. 


tive, tennis, 
hiking, camping, 
Seeks SWM (27-34) Who’ 


caring/introspective tor 
friendship + Box 6350 


, 28, athietic, fun 
loving, attractive, pro- 
fessional looking for attract. 


SWF, 28, new to Boston 
ores 


“Single-hood”. Let's find 


creative 


doors, affection, 


bul 

partner, to bulid 

lonship. Let's talk. Dave, 
on 191, Burlington, 

, 50, look- 


Attractive, adventurous, 


bon go funny, loves the and looking for a relationship ways to improve our social 
country seeks similar Bor W to build upon. Please situation. Write PO Box 682, 
female. Box 6354 photo and letter. Box 0086. Sudbury MA 01776. 
SWF, 35, attractive, 
TENDER curious into outdoors, eart 
Handsome, sensitive, SJM, , adventures, think- 
5°11", 165 ibs, 32, ing, reading, music, funny 
spirit, vul- = 
ADVERTISING —_rerability to share warmth, emart, happy. fun 
EXECUTIVE romance, music, sweetness. lington, MA 02175-0049 
. Box 472, Newton Center, MA 
SBM, 28, 6'1’, 205LBS, 02159. owe, young looking 
", slim, attractive 
INTO SWIMMING, SJM, 36, in Human Services creative professional, inde- 
RUNNING AND 5'6", 145 ibs., handsome, pendent, high energy, un- 
WEIGHTLIFTING; caring, affectionate, roman- a challenge 
DOF tic; loves arts, travel, cook- seeking, givi and 
TIRE SINGLE LIFE. ing, dancing seeks attractive affectionate.” ‘Can really 
SEEKING A SBF, 28, IN woman. Box634 1. laugh! Want to share with 
BROADCAST MEDIA, SJM, 34, Physician, 6'1” B/WM, who is warm, 
PREFERRABLYONAIR. dark hair & eyes, very good 
MUSTBECOLLEGE looking, seeks attractive, notemoker, hand: 
EDUCATED 22-30 with intelligence, 
wit & sensiti P.O. Box some healthy 
ARTICULATE AND 601, No. Andover, MA 8nd | Fireplace 
INTELLECTUALLY 01845. =a 
, 32, dynamic, vivacious 
and'petite but athletic looks 
3 bright warm, trim, forward to the company of a 
WANT TO A but are not limited to: 
take completely singing, macro- 
EVENTUALLY HAVE A ‘ong tou, biotics, hiking and the shar- 
FAMILY OF YOUR OWN ~ ing of life’s joys & challenges 
AND ESTABLISH A oulez iridescent and 4nd laughter. Write to 
LONGTERM, LOVING Wagner mostly _endiess. Box 1549 
RELATIONSHIP. ONLY = — 
WOMEN FROM Slim, 37, Irish, 23 166ibs, 
UP ON fessional wants kids. cats, relationship. Enjoys 
GREW Sind with D/SWM, dining out and 
HAMLIN RD. humor. Climb, 
a. fly, compute, ings. 5706, 
NEED REPLY. WRITE hovensrock ‘with me. Marlboro, MA. 01752. 
' TOBOX 1900 Box 1975. GWM, 23, 6’, 170ibs, work- 
SM, 29, educated, hand- Sol. ‘seeks @ GM in the 
Eas seing. tall, SBM humourous, strong- area, 18-28, for 
academic 31 seeks SWF — seeks SF, 18-32, for movies, —_ tion that there is more to life. 
21-29 for weekend romance activities; Quiet mo- Write to: P.0.B0x 863, 
in Ct. Write to: P.O. Box ments. Box 6365. Amesbury, MA. 01913 
3684, Amitly Station, Ct. SM 33, looking for SF . 
06525. eyes light when GWM, 29, 6, 165Ibe, 
SCHUBERT, ANYONE? ‘Let's see Scrutty tonight at 2130, whe 
SWM, 34, intellectual, com- T.T.’s.’ Box 1908. intelligent Straight acting 
SM, Attourney, 34, new to and for a sin- 
area. Overworked with little cere, mutually rewarding re- 
outdoors, racquet.  sonaible woman to a POB , Cambridge, 
‘Alice Miller. backgammon, romantic 24, brown 
1708, Brookline, MA 02146. Walks, soaps, theater, music ng and clean & 
Schubert, 2 SWM, PO “Box 402, Cambridge Seek aG 18-30 for 
34, seeking a single women 02141 Bon 2708. 
for music listeni by Taunt 7 MA 02780 
candlelight.’ Arts, films, SNOW-BUDDIES 
plano, 8, Outdoors, rac- Bearded, romantic, 27 60 1 athletic, 
quet ball, , inner 35, slim, smoot t 
Alice P.O. Box 1708, normal. L for slender, = for a fellow jock to share, 
Brookline, MA 02146. younger, (18+) nd biking, lifting, hiking and ski- 
Sea-faring, foot traveling  telligent, caring tor bron 
lady » Very pone honest letter. 104 Charies Street, Boston. 
o/phone to Box 1713. Ma 02114 
man with strong arms, big Scar oan Sa GWM 29, 155, masculine, 
heart, warm mono- y athletic and sincere; just out 
| ay em P.O. Box seeks F 20-35 who enjoys — of Medical School. in search 
Cambridge MA 02238. the outdoors of one man for all 
1255, Cam- Write to: P.O. box 
bridge, Fitchburg, MA. 
Sensual, handsome male, 
35, new age thinking, fun to STATUS, PRIDE, concern, Gwe, 32, 510°, 105ibs, 
be with, yet serious, some- culture, talent, intellect, warm, humorous, intelligent 
what esoteric, Scorpio seeks sensuality, tall, attractive Is ang masculine seeks a 
a 


pretty dark-haired | 
seeks in S/DWM, 
3697, MoCormack 
Boston 02101 


GWM, 45, 5'7’, 137ibs, or- 
, Straight 


conscious. Seeks younger 
18+) for friendship. Write to: 
Box 138, Norton, MA 


canoeing and 

GWM, 18-29, wanting a 
strong relationship. Write to: 
Box 1564, Cambridge, MA 


GWM, 46, 6’, 200, warm, 
masculine, seeks 


GWM, 6'2’, 
seeks a tall 
Man. Monogamous mis- 
cellany, triviality, silliness, 
etcetera, and whatever. 
Write to: Box 8143G, 

MA 01971. 


GWM, 70, alone in rural area, 
seeks a GM, 18-35 for com- 
panionship. Write to: Box 15, 
Middleboro, MA 02346. 


GWM, handsome, 
many interests, 


170ibs, 45, 
North Shore 


caring, 
blonde, 


MA 02117 


The Phoenix 
My int concept. This 


control 
people 


HOW TO 
RESPOND TO A 
PESONAL AD 


BOX ---- 

PHOENIX CLASSIFIED 
367 NEWBURY ST. 
BOSTON, MA 02115 


5'7", 138. Ibs. 
photo to: Photo 719, Wash. 
ington St, No. 184, New- 
tonville MA 02160. 


3 


i 


gi 


, 28, attractive, open- ee =86MARRY A MILLIONAIRE: UTH NH lome, 
N minted health conscious, goodiooking, sincere, Professional, self-employed, SO ERN ; 
enjoys films, music, nature, eager to entertain a striking OWF, 39, bionde Sft 52 ibs, black hair, brown 
: : quiet eves, seeks sincere handsome man who is proud 4in, well dressed, dieting, Secate. oft eyes seeks a GWM, 16-32, ] 
communicable caring com- of his body and likes to show non smoker, sociable and vies, quiet With similiar qualities. Write 
F ri ’ panion under 35. Please be it off and seeks an ongoing fun to be with. Lots of prop- fg , to: P.O. Box 8802, Lowell, 
ED yourself. Write to: P.O. BOX erty ag =~ AN ‘ont. tween waterfront stu- MA. 01852 i 
194, Aliston,MA 02134. — SEEKS: Pro WM dio on Bay and 
North of Boston, 5ft 10in to Boston/area University mu- GWM, 32, 6 2, 176ibs, 
Great dates can be yours! 6ft 2in attractive, cleancut, seum. Intrests include litera- healthy and handsome 
Call N rugged, 175 to 220ibs, ture. 
jancy anytime to meet — working out, cars, high tech, music, writer, seeks — 
looking for a great guy ander SSIONATE, NO- counterpart @ mono- 
: MAN OF RUBBER LIVES- = ——— brainy, very feminine, off IN MID-50s EN- Waipiole, MA. 02032. 
GUMBY, handsome SWM, beat woman, 25-40 with a TREPRENEUR DESIRES Ee eo 
= 22, recent college taste for the atrs, QUALITY , 33, ex- 
Read seeks POKEY, attract- educated/ dressed/ man- , — a Ma 02748 TIFFANY RAD., SUITE 4, gardening, running, hopes to 
ive SWF, 20-22 with orange Po nered. Converse and smile - SALEM, NH 03079. meet a a ay a 
complexion(mane color op- _— shy, very caring, wants one easily. A handy heipmate woman partner, to build non- bearded?) friend. 
tional) for along and lasting lasting relationship with TO enjoy ite with @ one relationship. Let's talk. Dave, ture, MA 02666. 
came Must be MA. fim naire rae, for mine, GWM 89. travel constant 
preciated. Box 02155 \augh at. Box 1939. te = commitment. Masculine, 
GWF, 50, 5’ 1” 110, seeks SINGLE DAD, WM, 28,6 2°. goodiooking, | person 
180ibs., in Joy fitness, outdoors, being to share new adventures. 
P.T. Box 114 Middleton, MA. thing’ S/DWE 25%, together. Must be spon- Box 1879 
GWF sought by professional non-smoker. BOX 1905 Swe SF" of GWM, 34, 180, pro- 
Single Human Wale, 90,56, inclines, atletc, wall bul 
and possible romance. I'm a tionship with someone 
= programmer for money, a of 
goodhearted, intelligent, ro- musician for love, socialist, support on a brotherly basis. 
mantic, outgoing, sensual, caring and aware, interested Looking for a warm caring 
seeks very attractive trim, in- in consciousness, with physical in- 
. wa lusty, SWF for mu- evolution. Box 47, timacy a possibility. Photo if 
tually enjoyable relationship. MA 01754. possible. Write to: Box 541, 
Box 1932. SJF-32, phycisian-s Phycisian eeek ing possible. Cambridge, MA 02142 
sensitive male 30-40 with the == SWF, 24, Bright, ambitious, GWM 36, 5°10, 175. an 
= — right values-photo preferred P attractive, masculine, nor- 
80 Its not blind-will return mal guy-workout regularly- 
same. Box 0120. sincere, career-oriented many diverse interests, good 
and phone please. Box 0352. SJM, 28, handsome. almost gentieman for fun, new ex- —_ sense of humor. Honest, sin- 
rich ‘and famous attorney cere-| seek a similar 
-~ doors, swimming, hugginh, Seeks clever female ac- A good sense of humor is a for a eupnegamens ete 
walking on the beach and I complice to commit love and flonship. Write to: PO Box 
along the Charles, sharing $$$ . Send mug shot. to Box 1592, Aliston, 585, Swampscott, MA 01907 
good times as well as the 011133 
5'11, trim, established pro- cuddly tomboyish, (non- 
fessional in medicine, brown poised playmate. Primary tractive lady, 23-29, with river), seeking ag 
hair, blue eyes, nice features; purpose: pais/pleasure. Pet ood .sense of humor (bearded?) bachelor. 
enjoys literature, music, bik- peeves: parasitic Presby- oohetc & artistic interests bicycling, old architecture. snow skiing. You: 30 to 40, / 
—_ ——_—— terians, preposterous prep- for friendship/ fun. She who Write to: Box 28192 masculine, i looking, 
pies. Positive plusses: post- = waits is lost. Be found; send muscular. Would like to ' 
: : modern paintings, psychotic = — photo/ note. PO Box 5254, share lifetime of love with the 
quetball, skiing. Write to: self- 
> P.O. Box 569, Everett, MA Po cure, 
playing & new stuff. I'm the 
OOKING, OF Hicquality handsome well. for same for friend or more. 
: fessional, seeks straight act- Hi-quality, handsome, well- - TS 
ing, college educated pro- built, warm-hearted SWM, Late 208, please no dykes, SWF, 27, tall, attractive. Ac. 
fessional, 24-32, as compa- 30, seek similar woman of Possible. 
clude: talking, walks, arts, 
— WM. Friendship desired with GWM, 45, Likes cycling, 
ive, professional WM. Photo. backpacking, white water 
PO Box 682, Sudbury MA 
learn sports, fitness from 
25-35 healthy, big brother had — fires. Hoping to meet a 2238 
type. Photo, details on what cute energetic prof. SJF 
: 
d . Some- ucated, articulate compa- 
Sincere and caring h Enjoy dancing, skiing, ex- Witte to: Box 
ee : g human. telligent and attractive. Likes ploring the town, all types of 173, Newton Highlands, MA 
itarian looking for buddies music, etc...Photo a plus, but 02161. 
Nice, single black lady, never 
i special man. On North 
— — Shore. Children plus non 
s into R&B and funk music, Love sports, . 
lope student seeking to es. Would ike to moet SM, P.O. Box 1363 Marbiehead, 
cape the dormitory doldrums 23-30, tall, reasonabily slim, 
green eyes, seeks gay biack 
male for a relationship. Write 
, to: P.O. Box 1113, Boston, 
a sense of humor, protessionai 
writer looking for special led way to mee 
friend to share movies, creative ap- 
proac' developing rela- 
ae — — the hand of the one who likes : advertising are limitiess—this 
a 1937 me. | love to sip wine, listen- Cutting edge. The time is is truly the quintessential 
to beautiful music, sitting high-tech”, “80's” method 
close to one whom like. | am of _masting Boston's best 
e preferably from the South friend (beard?) 25/50 ski 
Write to: P.O. buddy to share travel friend- 
x 116, West Bridgewater, 
et MA 02379. ship more? Box 63048464 Warwick Ri 02888. Will 
as GWM, 42, west suburb, travel. i 
WITH A PHOENIX ALLE 
BOX NUMBER: Eur 
3 Beethovan, picnics, houses, wi 
7 Chae autos. Send photo, phone ADDRESS YOUR i FRI 
a and desires to Box 0077 — — ENVELOPE AS 
financially secure, 30's 
J *  SWFwith Big Heart. Tired of Du 
straight acting and appear night stand relationship HOUF 
oes ing. Loves, music, travel, with same person of 3 years. 
movies, walks on the beach, time to move on! He's, Municating, understanding, 
quiet times. Seeks someone 24.36, tall, professional and technology, exploring, 
Warnes ee to care for and about to openminded. Box 6197. | 
ats, Independent adventurous. 
IT SNOW 4 
swe, tun, bright, educated, creative, 
mie a friendly, lovi kind fit, attractive, warm, funny, 
onan ly, ing, gentle, % 
: reliable, intelligent, attract- folky, movie, woman, 
PO. Box 1783, Cambridge, 
for an physi- WSEARCHOF.. 
and intellect: female SEARCH OF... 
= prefered. Box 6305 be sincere, honest SWM, 20-40, funny and 
2 See Fi ~ and open. Write to: P.O. adventurous for lasting 
522, Hanover, MA 02239. relationship. I'm a SWF 28. 
- - SWF, 2: 
mee SWM, 33, quiet, hates win- I'm 5'6 
— ter, loves fall and summer. interest 
= MoTown, tv. children, dogs dino, Tove medium 
and the Honeymooners; Seeks SF friend with similar | } se 
interests. Write to: Box 7034, 
Nashua, NH 03060. 
| 
008 — slender single white male 
conventional 28 yo, woman black 
; with for with mine. Write to: P.O. Box 
j doctor opportunities 
the beech the woods. $29, Boston. MA 
ing hockey & skiing. Seek open- REDHEAD WANTED by a 
young 18% with same bulld@ minded, Imeligent «SWM, 28, handsome SM. = 
: and interests fr friendship in share experience. Prefer Look for a vivacious, ance 
Taunton area. Box 0127 tistic rugged indiviualist re- = OG cingle women. photo to 
fectionate, and gentle. Let's and dancing first, rela- 
: - Handsome, affectionate, correspond. RFD 33 tionship later. Let's com- b 
GWM, 27, 6’, 180 w/ good well-built, DWM, 30, 5’ 9°, Vineyard Haven, Mass 02568 ie to: P.O. Box adventur 
looks & body seeks @ 26-30 dark hair, blue Write to: P.O. sw monogamous, safe, rela- well edu 
a ©. male, not into the ¢ ‘ rela- Male transfer student from 30, Boston, MA 02133 1-43. tionship. Interests: write me at Box 325, 
seeks a heavy lady for a Box Write to: bridge 02140 ODYSSEUS Swe as 
tionship. Must be SHAPELY, New Romantic, cute, educated, ua 26 
secure, under 36 and over rock and roll thie town has to sincere SWM, ‘by PO PHOTOPERSONALS 
2001B8. P.O. Box 947, Man- offer. 21 Forsyth St Box 387 Ban 278, No MA TAKE THE SURPRISE preciate 
= é sfieids, MA 02048 Boston 0211 01863. OUT OF BLIND DATES 45, | 
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please. Write to: PO 

21, Bedford Ma 01730 

, 30°S, No 

ployed, intelligent, 


patite SF. any race. 
2193 Jamaica Piain MA 


26, 5 10, 130 ibs, 
attractive, non- 


un- 
conventional hates bar 
all 


SWF, 39, 5'6” seeks rele- 
with intellectual 


. Christian 
preferred. She's cute, 
9259 Boston, MA 02114 
curious into outdoors, 
science, adventures, think- 
reading, music, funny 
affection 


seeks smart, . fun 
man. Box 79 Arlington 
02175-0049 


Subliminaity sublime, agile, 


fragile, artsy, 
entrepreneur, celebrate 
ton. Send photo to box 1450 


SWF, 6’, 29, educated, seeks 
an accomplished SWM, 
25-38. 


SWF, introverted, un- 
orthodox, 21, 5'2, 120 ibs, 
saturnine 


or maybe more. Send reply, 
to: PO Box 106, = : 
MA 02153. SWM, 18, attractive, witty, 
SIF 30's, attractive, well Seeks ‘woman’ with similar 
family values, would love to 6357 aor 
meet similar rt. 
Write to: P.O. Box 537, Ran- © SWM, 22, into the beach and 
dolph, MA 02368. nightlife seeking a SF who's 
spontaneous, goodiooking 
SJF 37 scientist, academic ang an all-around superia- 
enjoys nature, music, long tive peach with a sense of 
friendship, to share with 
x 
SJM, 28, handsome, caring, 
romantic and athletic seeks seeking a SWF to share 
Le... petite, t, om 
for a joving good 
Write to: P.0, Box 166, Cam. [Zing 8nd enjoying good 
, MA 02238 1255, Waltham, MA 


The Phoenix personais; what 
an 


is probably Safest, most 
controiied way to meet 
people. The creat ap- 


mid- 40's, 
that special SWF, 25-40, to 
share peaceful forest 
and quietly secure pro- 
life in Northern Ver- 
mont. Let's exchange 
photos. Box 372, 


St. Johnsbury, VT, 058 19. 


SJF,25, looking for the out of 
Boston romance. Listen 


interested 
girl. | like the good life and 


down 
earthijeans, jeans, and 
jeans). Send photo and note 
Box 1045 


ADULT CHILD 
DM Newton professional, 
handsome, reliabdie, 

Harvard 5 


ambitious, 
architecture 
and house restoration, 


SWM 25, professional. 
adventurous, 


affectionate, “going. 
Likes movies, books, out- 
doors, dining-out, 
sailing seeks intelligent, 
down-to-earth but fun-loving 
SWF 22-26 for 
lationship. Non-smokers 
. Photo if 


SWNM, 27, 6’ 3°, 220!bs, 
herpes, successful pro- 
interests include 


fi 

| 


SWM, 30, 6°0, 175, attorney 
seeks attractive, 
athletic, intelligent, 


PHOENIX PERSONALS 
What bet 


Neurotically Professional. 
Republican No Politics. stu- 
pid trends, sports 

aesthetic sense, solitude and 
reason. Me 27, you 23+ | 
smoke t Photo. 

1718 Cambridge. MA 


hand "tall, hard-core 


the ground has good sense Seeking a 
ellow Rock wo practices ton Write 
Welty, PO Son 747, 847082, 80% 684 Boston, Ma. 02123. 
Starke FL 32091 SWM, 33, bionde hair, biue 
eyes, 5°10", 185ibs, well 
The impossible Dream?? built, good looking. New Eng- 
Aware, daring, healthy body land man, presently in- 
bulider-29-6" 2°-2 10ibs-pris- carcerated in the south, in- 
oner of love circumstances- telligent, 
where's the adventurous-ro- minded. Seeks ANYONE 
mantic-intelligent-witty-sin- wishing to 
care —_ 20's me for . Please be 
thru60's?? James A sincere: O Box 
PO Box 747 747-072141, Starke Fla 
Starke FLA, 32091 32091. 
UITE IFE hair, Dive 
S L eyes, 5°10", 185ibs, well- 
jadeiphia Entreprneur built, good ing. New Eng- 
seeks to share land man, presently in- 
business with a 20s to early carcerated in the south. in- 
30s attractive, intelligent, telligent, 
SWE minded. Seeks ANYONE 
committment for wishing to 
a 
lite style. Send recent photo, 10" 
reply 747-072141, Starke Fia 
mantic, in search of a Non- ing 
Charlie Brown type for a eyes, 
and letter to Box Pretty lady 24-39 to be that 
eee special someone. | enjoy 
animais, children, yoga, 
ri and holistic 
SWM, 30, 6'4". non-smoker, heaith. PO BOX 1487 
looking for a SF, 21-38. En- . 
joy outdoors, Mass 02254 
and SWM, 34, 6’, 170ibs, pro- 
write to: Box 411, fessional, seeks a permanent 
Swampscott, MA 01907. with a single 
counts 
SWM, 30, 6’, handsome, 
great Write 
SWF 20-31, non-smoker, at- phe Gen 461, Satem, MA 
tractive for friendship or last- 
ing relationship. Letter, SWN, 34, affectionate, genu- 
photo to 33 Auburn St Fram- ine, , unconven- 
ingham Ma 01701 tional, 5 
SWM, 30, attractive, tri pom 6 
jocular, extremely siender, attractive, affec- 
honest, intelligent and quick, —tionate SWF. | like children, 
foreign films, books, theater, Sime, verbal and 
cold, winter nights. Box 6290 0374 


SWM, seeking attractive 
slim financially secure 


vegetarian, non-smoker, 
seeks a SF Write 
to box 1551 


SWM, 42, 6'2, 220, semi- 
entrepreneurial author. 


and whatever. Write to: Box 
70, Cambridge, MA 02139. 

SWM, 43, 5°10", good look- 
ing, honest, nice guy. Enjoys 
the outdoors, movies. 


SWM 28 seeks SWF 23-31 
interests: movies. music. 


or Write Now!!! 


EKS 
Attractive M, SB. 
dark hair, brown Sin- 
cere, caring, educated 
Seeks SWF 20's honest. 
attractive and sweet. 


. Student, 23 5 10° 


cook 

Seeks compa- 
nion/ with 
23 and up with tke 


‘s safest, most 
conte way to meet 
creative ap- ’ 
proaches to developing rela- 
tionships 
are limitiess--this 
“60's” method 
of Boston's best 
HATE THE COLD 
! 
SWM, 29, 5° 8°, 155 neng- Me 


spanish 


travel, 


Hi 


53 
gg 


earth mount ‘ women 25-40 jewish, over and share the road 
SM. compassionate,  SWM24,tall, dark, slim, grown). Enjoys boating. movies, sports, with en academic ce. Oorothy, I'm 29. an artist, 
considerate, good sense of lan. Tony Danza type. Seeks and dance, wine, seeking intelligent, cere, trusting. Write coddling i'm looking (sociai/natural scien 2nd Fit and 
very pretty female for special Quiet rides, investments —tnietic, attractive, white jo, phone number. P.O. Pande, cuddling. I'm looking very attractive (40) 9000 looking (honest) silly 
Kunta Muwwakil, P.O. Box  elationship. Your photo gets and meaningtul , 24-34 likes out Box 4744, Portemouth, willing to try @ serious rela- with strong interests in inter- secure. cynical yet 
747, Starke, Florida 32091 1437 conversation seeks younger 03801 tionship again, someone who national wavel (Asia), skiing, 
SWF for walk on won't play games and wants — ailing. : 
OWM, 40, 185 toe, maybe leading to walk re 90 ake travel partner to spend lot of time and ethnic cooking. You're a 48 
adver self-employed, 26 likes sports, travel- through life. Bnoto and Carribean Jan 4-11. PO Box  together.Soifyouarea SWF "0n-smoker (25-45) who is 50's, self-supporting 
crazy at times Celtics, body phone it possible. Box 72, SWM. 27. works hard. but 588 Pisistow NH 24-34 and want that one «independent. unconven- pra good shape, 
Seeks similar for ‘op, MA, 02152 even harder. Likes ski- 1 right person in your life as | ) . tikes dancing, 
end tro the things ship/work out partner. Send do why not write tome? Box Witty. Box 0038 sports, reading, music, 
ite has to offer, Photo ap. photo and letter. Box 0115 outside of the of. 30, very attractive, 1702, Jamaica Plain, MA 36, attractive, blonde, 
ed. Write to: RFD Wi, PRD, 49, Sit different tables In the same 8. Enloys music and loves come, responsibte, single 
x 45, Back Mountain Rd, , Outdoorsy, restaurant, com- SF, 21-32, to share  SWM, 35, 6'0", 160 Ibs, kind, | uke: Kids, care, to: P.O. Box 
, NH 03045, cal, non-smoking, I'm Rick, 6°10", 160ibs, ime and enjoys good com. honest, generous, com. denim. Fla, dining out West Acton, MA 01720. 
SOUTH SHORE AFFAIR and new activities. Looking over Dare, amok 
6'2" potential friend, @y@8, masculine face. | work — for an intelligent tashioned end 32, slim. attract- 
tender loving care. You must YOU HAVE welcomed. Write fo: PO box Sense of wo to. and Is ready for a one on one = 
YOURS, MA 01940. Pret Write ing, 9. 
be: clean (I am), enjoy TO THE dae spected, monogamous and a , Lynnfield, tractive, Y mu- Box 1720, Starksboro, VT ‘relationship. A photo. if  tneatre, Ging and out, 
BUT YOU CAN'T whole lot of fun. | know  SWM, 27, tall, very hand- sic. the ouldoors, the arts, 05487. many 
tion/devotion, and desire a you're handeome, rugged some, bive eyes, young pro- ‘Seeks bright, aitract- SWM, 35, handsome, Box 531MilisMa02054,MA to narrow the held 
fantasy-fulfilling Yoo — Wve, (pre) professional SWF. athletic, looking for 01770 thr &@ personal ad. 
SELL THOSE a best friend. Someone to and pamper who wants to with sense «Athletic, adventurous, Would like to meet 
TICKETS Count on, laugh with, think show me off to iriends and of humor and similer Peabody Ma sensitive, SWF, 32, 
about, at, compromise Mom to: P.O. lend Peabody, ‘ 
RUNNERS PHOENIX write -to 02176. Write to: Box Swe 496, informed, _tong-term relationship En- 
= tractive, existential, pro- 
| WANT ETONIC CLASSIFIEDS. side of the room.PO Box 672 SWM, 28, 5'11", 160ibs, 02139. fessional compe. photography, nature, P.O. 
ALLEGROS AND PUMA Lynnfield, MA 01940-672 brown hair, blue eyes. cule, nionship with SWF and Box 80x 911, Brookline, MA 
ELITES IN ANY SIZE. GWM into rock (Stones, Swe an'imtonss humorous, very affectionate with strong interests. in 
WILL SEND YOU A TO RESPOND TOA 2 fim, relationship. Send phone seeks single female for tun, Lheretere, Swi 
FREE PAIR OF camping. 35, 5'8", +  fumber to: Box 521, Lowell, sitive biue 
OF NEW PERSONAL AD WITH masculine, friendly, down- 01853 letter and 36, eyes, athletic build, seeks SWM 58, but looks 46, 5°11, 
SHOES ININ A PHOENIX BOX to-earth. Seek male with number to: P.O. Box nessman, habitual poet, 24K single woman io 160!bs, seeks a slim, very at- 
EXCHANGE. CALL NUMBER, MAIL YOUR similar interests. PO Box SWM, 28, good-lookig, 2354, Quincy, MA 02269 long, hefty, un- Write to: Box 382 tactive SWF, 35-48, for din- 
DURING BUSINESS 681, Putnam, CT 06260 acting-ap- discovered and thun- Milton, Ma. 02186 yachting, trav- 
i ESPONSE TO THE ‘intehigent, sexe  SWM. 31. 5°", 150ibe, cute, eyes and Mil and tanning” Write 
HOURS CLASSIFIED OFFICE SWF, 26, tall, slim, e@x- similar SM 18-28 who is also woman to SWM, warm, easygoing, PO Box 41, Main St., 
580-1600 AS FOLLOWS: smoker, intelligent, fun new to the game. Photo ap- Seeks asingiefemaleforfun, and inter. Christian, seeks funny, down  Cheimstord, Ma 01824 
tall, sensitive, preciated. Box 545, Green- and en intimate re minable cuddle. Box 410, earth Female who takes 
30, student. tor relationship. —_iand, NH 03840. Belmont, MA 02178 neither herself nor the world woman of beauty and wis- 
likes music, piano, | BOX ---- Write to: P.O. Box 1684, phone number to: P.O. Box - too seriously. Should be 40M (33). Appealing in body 
Wterature, Russian, New Age, PHOENIXCLASSIFIEDS Cambridge, MA 02238. 2354, Quincy, MA SWM, .36, musician, busi- mature and spiritual, Spirit (Engaging smile, 
seeks: SWM, 21-26 sincere, NEWBURY ST  SWM, 31 nessman, habitual poet, un- —capabie of introspection yet » humane heart) 
honest, . Write PO GWM,exceptionally hand- end ski trips and possibly RT ge BH discovered eyes and thun- able to laugh at life when $8 tall, aesthetic man 
Box 1791 Norton, Ma.02766 BOSTON, MA02115 some, bodybuilder and Colorado trip in February. Town hair, blue eves, trim  der-forging will seeks proud necessary. 27, 5°10, 170, (29-40) of humor, insight 
— masculine. 29, 59” 175 light Box 6294 hair, blue eyes, enigmatic woman t - with quick wit, ready smie warmth, passion, pa- 
late 20's, I'm like quite brown hair, moustache. | beard. Short in stature tome end inter- end blue baid- tlence... sufficiently un- 
co sure Fim not [00k for relationship 26, warm, sports, dining. movies. more. a. ino but otherwise OK took. afraid/eager tor playtul, 
you know, oh 80 Buti along with. Likes me. Let's share our lives 23-32, to share theatre,  20's-30's. Box 6121. Box 410, Belmont, MA = ing. PO Box 5084, Billerica Sead ba Searephenaapeae 
say let's party we die, you Summer. travel. and | away from the gay rut. Photo travel, dining. longwaikeand traipse through motenitis and 
know, FNX and the Cure and things. Looking with letter wil be exchanged moments. Box 6196. athletic, love to  SWM, 36, prof, 5°10", 175,  SWM, pr al, good mountains t -open to 
everything. So write me relationship. or returned. Box 7152 Stu. of club. scene. Looking to handsome, intelligent, witty, looking, strong build 10° rainbow sightings and birds 
to PO Bon 4051, Peabody, dent, termes share heart and smile. Box thoughtful and seeks cute, int SF ofparadise. Weicome! 
SWF, 22, seeks college grad. MA 01960 43, slightly handi- scholar/athiete at The Uni- 6356 Enjoys jogging, biking, wind- who enjoys fun. 
I'm 5'6", 128, cute, many versity of surfing = music, college radio, Grate- 
medium butt atractve, un: | ke dancing, ding, travel 17 yeu reiionaip: uy" would to meet markets. Seeks attractive, photo Box 0108 
loving guy. Write to: P.O.  andamtookingforSWF thin, (184) semi-sane GWM 89 Mass Ave., Box 125, Bos- warm loving. Swit, relatively new to creative, musical, humorous 
Box 1084, Burlington, MA attractive, 22-28 with the joy theatre, video, quiet ton, MA 02115. Box 6348 woman con A dete. (Br 
01803 interests. Must reply country living, laughter. professional, at- SWM, 31, physician, mutually Oriental woman for compa- Ensembie) P.O. Box 2406, 
SWF, 25, blonde, Write to: Box 444, West ‘active athietic seek similar Sense of humor, likes relationsh! ip andtriendship.iam Cambridge, 02238. 
Wareham, MA 02576. SWE sports, movies, talking, anything Box 6315. happy with 
eine pentioman, 26-42, aturnine SWM, 35+ gentle male, 49. Looking for 6359 Letter & photo. PO cial, highly ovens, on 29 
, Single gentieman, fascinated by death, easy going warm friend- 55 seeks second self 23047, Providence, Ri educated, well-read, ies and Gece bon 1874 29, adventurous, 
wo le cotablighes in hie ce” Baudelaire, and dark ship. Box 871, Middle “Sundays on the ski 02003 sultant seeks life-loving 
. Write to: PO slopes, clever conversation, female counterpart for SWM, retired, cultured, Mountains, deep tinker. im 
and old experiences, fine 440, 186 Brookline Ave, Bos- personals: whet and roaming in the 5'11", 175, good looking, aginative, open. Seeks 
end an concept. This Box 6316 Gloaming. —SWM, 32, am warm and al- 1585, Cambridge '00king for monogamous affectionate, in- 
safest, most fectionate seek a female who MA relationship with non-  ‘elligent. single woman. 
photo to Box 1592 7 s . is large and truly macro- smoker who enjoys travei, Write to: Box 1133, Book- 
SWF, 26, 5’ 10, 130 ibs, control way to meet mastic, Your out there * tine, Ma. 02146 
OWM, 40, 6'1", 165 Ibs, bright, attractive, non- people. The creative ap- 29. tall, blue collar please write. Box 6317 walks, bridge, scrabble. 
adventurous, self , drinker, non-smoker, proaches to developing rel@- Nion-Quintessential, Non- SWM, 37, seeks @ S@Nd photo, phone to: P.O. Swe, 26, professional, 
well educated, laid back but radical and un- tionships through personal ich Tech. Neither & SWM, 32, biologist, wittyand caring SF. I'm @ technician, 90x 577, Danville, VA 24543 . athietic. Write 
at times seeksasimilar conventional hates bar advertising arelimitiess—this er couch potato gentle, slim, seeks non- and’ songs. Love sports, 
25+, who enjoys the scene, dating scene, and truly the quintessential as, friendly woman.  8¢xist reciprocating woman seashore, M&M's.movies, sensitive biue pretty 
and the little things escapist amuse- “high-tech”, “80's” method po . Boston MA for joining in the of healthy, food , Out. eves, athietic bulid, secks @ -88*Y. intelligent in area 
fife has to offer. Photo ap- ments seeks intellectual of meeting Boston's best 99447 truth. Write to: P.O. Box Write to: . 24K woman. Photo for summer fun. Take a 
prectates Write to: RFD 5, 30-35. Box 708, eligibles... 2183, Cambridge, MA 302, 643 St. chance. | did! Write to: Box 
46, Bock Ra, 02238. Boston, MA 02118 Me. 02188 433, Andover, MA 01810 


9861 ‘Z H3GW3030 NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 


, WM, 24, 56, smooth Black SM who's sensitive, SWM, 30, 6°4, non-smoker SWM, 37, Sft 10in, 165. | know you' there 
bright muscular, good looking body attractive, romantic, looking for SF 21-38. Enjoy 8 
non-s Athletic, somewhere... You’ 
Prince, or toads proliferat masculine WM. 3313, fessional, respectful, 6’. ive young lady to wine, dine and sightseeing Pleasewrite sincere SWF. Gox 1534 tractive, witty, ambitious, in- 
and ho McCormack Station, Boston Would be honored to mest and pamper who wants to to: Box 411, Swampscott. Brockton Ma 02403 trospective, non-smoker 
MA 02101. attractive female. Box 1888. MA 01907. _ avery attractive professional 
| ments seeks intellectual GWM, 32, 511", 160ibs. SWM 37 stable, solvent, set- SWF 30. blonde. vivacious. 
30-35. Box 708,  SWM, 5°10, 170, looking for — professional seeks excep- SWM, 32, well-built, trim, tied, uncomplicated, plays athletic, sensitive, sensual 
MA: 62086 an intelligent, spontaneous, tional friend 20-40: weil ing former New soccer, seeks attractive. Finally, lets meet! Photo ap- 
Choosey Pisces dener, fun loving, attractive woman, Selt-employed in _— self-assured, mature woman led. Write to: P.O Box 
brown 25-30. | am 34, have varied Sthistic, Independent who commercial TimberandFish- 28-38 who is reading this ad 707, Quincy, MA. 02269 
others thrive on. Are you eyes bored interests, and seek the knows self and pursues life's —electr prof likes ing seeks female companion _—to find similar man. No dat- 
honest SWF attractive, peace, warmth and compa- best. POB 1103, Plymouth, of healthy mind and body to bars, drugs. Likes travel- 
and in search of a “real” photography, music, r 
motivated and willing? Send man. You know, Harrison "lonship that spending time 02360 experience working end W- ing by cer. surprises, night 
Same. Box i030 Tisbury Ford. da, da. da etc. The Box, Romantic. eclectic, SWM humor, new new ex- your kind of people? inex. 
02568. people responsible for sack- Waban, MA 02168. mid-40s, writer, talent agent, Periences. You're SWF non- with aii creature com-  SWM. 38, physician, S. pensive and exciting!" 
ing those who have been tv producer, smoker not overweight, forts. Mobile lifestyle varies Shore, attractive, in shape. 
NUDE BEACH sacked, have been sacked. | The Phoenix personais; what affectionate. creative, im. eetive but not flaky shares from beautiful, remote loce- likes classical music, jazz. SWM-Seeks Female Not 
SWM, 29, attractive, in- biting, Please an itereating concept. This aginative F for synergistic re- my Bit tions to. cultural urban Pop. 
telligent, witty, with a sense safest, most —iationship. Box 1804 have others, believes Write Post Office and int it conversa- 
of advnture about life. Seeks enclose and photo contr: way to first Box 0103 Box 1430, Petersburg tion seeks attractive, in- 
attractive, mature, relaxed, po people. The creative ap- telligent SWF tor tun and 
uninhibited femaie proaches to developing rela- longer reiationsnip 
tionships through personal 32, 510 wants to Box 0043 
versation and laughter. edvertiaing are meet an intelligent, 
980 Aliston 02134. 's truly the quintessential program. -¥-- for commitment; dancing, spirited single woman with SWM. 38, wet-esuented, Gaza 
“high-tech”, “80's” method beside attractive pro- music (rock-jazz), Foreign not too tor 
of meeting Boston's best SF adult child 30's, films. Write to: P.O. Box fun, weekend ro- 
— eligibles... non-smoker. Box 0057. 3552, McCormack Station, mance, tong talks. No soap 
Boston, MA 02101 opera addicts. Write to: Box dancing, dining. friendship 
Realty! Boris met Natasha through 614, Medway, MA 02053. togetherness, romance, cud- 
the Phoenix Personals. SWM, 25, 5’ 10", brown hair,  SWM, 30, 6'1, 200, hazel — — 
ooking Realy blue yes, handsome, sin- eyes. Brow har, 
cere, kind, honest. Enjoys seeks SF with both feet on J 
social relationship. Send watersk . hiking, out- bicyclist. Nonsmoker, non- 
photo if possible, no pros jewsn. chiles. ser 
for enjoyable on the 
— —— town on the Swr 
pie 22-27 Box 0098 Box 0124 j 
Swi 28, 87. red 
140ibs seeks 20-27 ‘own 
02130 Proto please, Writs tor BOF. tor friendship, possible rela- animals, dining out. and the eyes, enjoys startrek. 
SF artist, 28, extr Box 1324, Dedham, MA [iam _— tionship. Please be sincere. p+ hw Seek movies, bicycling, Yes music 
, extraordinary, To PO Box 8141 SWF, 35-45. Phone, photo it 
Pretty, funny, brilliant seeks 02026. tionships through personal Boston to: Box 3041, 
nonsmoking quintessential 
Box 413, Cambridge 021 Po “high-tech”, “80's” method SWM, 48, seeks a warm, 
ro" of meeting Boston's best autonomous female counter- imerests. Lets keep warm 
Single Greek male, 24, well- fascinated by death, eligibles... eduate look part for a together this winter include - 
Baudelaire, and derk cmbitious taneous non-tr rela- Photo. Box 1924 
reasonably older passion. Write to: tionship based on individu- Single white male, 37, 150 
le woman for fun dates SWM, sensitive, attractive, ‘ith similar or compatible ality, flexibility, and equality shee 
college professor, very interests. Box Write to: P.O. Box 467, Cam- tne ter tomato 10 90. 
bridge, MA 02140 who wants @ lasting rela- 
SWM, 53, 5°10, 170ibs, fit, tionship. Please to: 
seeking blue collar- seeking SF for P.O Box 27334, 
fun to be with. Box 6363 occassional dinner dates.  Ortendo. Fl. 
Watertown. Box 0375 SWM, well educated, 43, tall, 
The Phoenit personals what WOuld the io mee 
an interesting concept. This _—riental women. Box 6172. ae 
sic, movies, din- 
guys, | am an attractive a SF 16-25 with Ae 
am to 
there are any MA 02333. 
ambitious SJ men who are 
to PO Box 2403 Woburn, MA — 
by love, engineer by warm heart 
living. WENX, local O. Box 138, Cam- 
02254-1255 romance, adventure. some. | like sports, travel, SWF, 36, attractive, into mu- 
30-37, to share interests in cially secure, looking for a care and doors, beaches. | am honest, ning, vegatables, dancing, 
art, architecture, theatre and movies, dining out, danc- looking female 23-35 share things with. Write to: Spiritual 
other ing, music, outdoors, I'm DS, P.O. Box 332, S. 
Nashua, NH 03087. togetner, as wont Beach, MA 02553 a man 26-43, fit. op- 
SJM, 45, successful pro- as going out andf living It up. GWM, 34, creative, talian- sertive, communicative, 
American, responsive, pro-  werswhrb movies, nitelite emotionally attuned, greg- 
woman, 25-40, enjoy quiet shares same or similar fessional, athietic, seeking funning, sincere, ‘seeking erious, financially healthy, 
evenings, raise a family, etc. ‘terests. Box 0106 similar masculine, culture- 50-29, with similar fous, can relax 
Write to: P.O. Box 455,  SWM, 23, very good looking, ‘ving, serious-minded, em- interests for a long-term, 
Swampscott, MA 01907 loyed, caring, healthy. Write to: Box 307, 
6'4", 180ibs. Seeks another Brock monogamous Concord. MA. 01742 
SM, 35, seeks SF with her Tale, (straight, gay), MA. 02403 Wate to 
feet on the ground and a ter «Weymouth, MA 02190. YELLOW BRICK ROAD 
2153. Cambridge. MA 02238 _photo and phone# to: Box dent. considerate. down to collar worker, smoker, light akan 
- 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPS 


MAKE YOUR 
CLASSIFIED 
a PAID STUDY HEALTHY MEN & BOX MAIL 
WOMEN OVER 18 NOTICE 
PLACE IT ages 20-45 years are 
needed to participate in a Only bona fide 
FOR MORE THAN | | | | | | | | [replies to an ad 
ONE WEEK... commonly prescribed how certain commonly used food ‘|should be directed 
ake advantage of tne Sami aonb affect additives effect mood and to a Phoenix box 
of non | | | pertormance. functional performance. number. The Phoe- 
one insertion One survey ‘ali Nine Reimbursement provided. For nix is not required 
showed that more than $0°.s of Weekday afternoons more information call Kathy on i 
Our aavernsers received ine 068-5750 ; Mon., Wed. or Fri, 10am -4 to hold, deliver, or 
majority of ther responses f d flyers or 
after ne second appearance of Clinical at 956-6998. Division of Clinical 
thew ad a Pharmacology New England rou ici 
Phoenix New Engiend Medical Center. matter. 
Classifieds Soden Somer 
267-1234 
The terme Male and FOR AUTO PARTS HELP 
Female are used for Classified 
the convenience of Display We are looking for 
criminat 
unless. a bona fide © Asst. mgrs. 
occupational qualifi- Call * Counter help 
536-5390 * Drivers 
- For our Boston area stores. Competitive 


Success 


You have been successful but you have no 
future where you are. Associate with suc- 
cess, the fine commissioned sales force of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica welcomes good 
fe work in various retail outlets, 
Malls, Six Flags and we do have some 


people. 


company leads. 


Our product is universally known so you 
do not have to spend a lot of time on who we 
are. One less thing to sell and you know 


that helps. 


Almost everyone needs it, wants it and can 
fit it in their budget. If you want your suc- 
cess recognized, then associate withus, 
call one of our locations nearest you for an 


appointment. 


' Chestnut Hill 


Cambridge 876-8392 


Framingham 


Lowell 458-9571 


North Shore 


South Shore 401-724-4852 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 


17 


232-6900 
655-9887 
593-4044 


Apply to 


starting pay and benefits. Co. vehicle. 
Experience helpful but not necessary. 


FOREIGN mon Ave. 
112 Brighton Ave. 
Allston, MA 01234 . 


delivery. 


NEED 20 PEOPLE 


Earn quick cash for quick assignments. 
Need peo - with sneakers for outdoor 
xcellent monthly opportunity. 
Call Kali at 354-6555. Also inquire about 
our driving positions. 


Never a Fee — 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


TEMPORARY SERVICES 


59 Temple Place 
451-0058 


HELP PEOPLE 
BE PARTY ANIMALS. 


There’s something new coming to Greater Boston. 
It’s Talkabout. A unique telephone service where 
teens and adults talk about anything they want. 
Within reason. They can talk with up to 9 other peo- 


ple at once. 


. We have openings for moderators. People who'll 
talk about whatever they want. 
alkabout is in Cambridge. Flexible, part-time 
hours. Competitive hourly re No experience 
necessary. We will train. Call 617-739-4567. 


And let’s talk. 


MAKE YOUR 
CLASSIFIED 
WORK HARDER 

- FOR YOU! 


GIVE ENOUGH 
INFORMATION ... 


ople today want to know all 

y can before they respond 
to an ad. They want to know all 
the benefits of what theyy 
purchase Especially the 
PRICE. Not lvsting all you can in 
your ad will cause the ad to run 
longer with fewer results 


Phoenix 
Classifieds 


267-1234 


Assistant Supplements Editor 


Exciting opportunity available to work at Boston's octane weekly newspaper and be involved with a wide range of special 
and production. Minimum 1 - 3 years general newspaper 


sections. Includes copy editing and overseeing layout 


experience required 


Send resume: Personnel Director. 


The Boston Phoenix has openings for three experienced, 
| Account Executive « Entertainment Account Executive 


3 Outside Media Positions Now Available 


tivated Sales E i 


+ Retail A 
You will be worki 
financial rewards 


with other highly motivated individuals who, like you, are mainly interested in the personal and 
that come from selling this unusual media mix to many divergent industries. In addition to —_— 
comprehensive benefits pack 


‘owth opportunities, these positions offer a salary and bonus program and a 
Sond resume in complete confidence to Steve Jackson, Director Sales. 


Assistant to Sales Director 


Immediate opening for motivated individual to assist Sales Director of New England's largest weekly comeeee. 
communication 


lord proce: JACKSON a plus. Minimum 1 year 
resume to: STEVE JACK‘ 


Associate Classified Sales Manager 
Telemarketing Experience Desired 
The Boston Phoenix, New England's largest week 


with leadership qualities to assist in directing the e' 
Candidates must have 2 years of relevant sales or market 


it (35-40 and sess 


‘ative 


sof ans person department. 
experience and one year of ~~ y experience. 
comprehensive benefits package 


In addition to excellent growth opportunities, this position offers a 
Please send resume in complete confidence to: 


Neil Kosak 
Classified Sales Manager 


Retail Advertising Sales Manager 


The Boston Phoenix, New England's largest weekly newspaper seeks an experienced Retail Sales Manager to be 
lespeople. 


responsible for up to 10 advertising sa 


Candidates should have several years experience in media sales, with at least 2 years management experience. in 
addition to excellent growth opport plus override and 


unity, this position offers a sala’ 


in its expanding Sales Department: 


4 Please send resume and salary history in complete conf to: 
Risteen 


itiam 
General Sales Manager 


Radio Station Billing Clerk 


Conscientious individual needed for busy Acct. Dept. Must be able to work in hectic environment, billing advertisers. 1 
growth position. 


year work experience oe entry knowledge a plus. Terrific career 


100 Mass. Ave. 
Boston, MA 02115 


Send resume to: JUNE ANZAL 


617) 536-5390 


comp! 


EOQE/MF 


a attractive protessional 
SWF 30, 


athletic, sensitive, sensual. 
Finally, lets meet! Photo ap- 
preciated. Write to: P.O.Box 
707, Quincy, MA. 02269. 


12-02-86 T/J 
THE FOLLOWING 
PERSONAL 
MAILBOXES 
CURRENTLY 
HAVE MAIL: 
0002 0004 0005 
0007 0014 0015 
0016 0017 0020 
0021 0023 0024 
0025 0028 0030 
0031 0035 0039 
0042 0047 0049 


0103 0211 0213 
0215 0231 0233 
0235 0240 0242 
0252 0253 0254 
0256 0259 0265 
0266 0270 0274 
0275 0277 0278 


0313 0314 0315 
0316 0317 0319 
0320 0321 0326 
0332 0336 0338 
0339 0340 0342 
0346 0350 0352 
0353 0355 0357 
0360 0361 0362 
0365 0367 0368 
0369 0374 0383 
0384 0386 0387 
6016 6018 6021 


6095 6101 6107 
6109 61116118 
6119 6120 6122 
6124 6128 6131 
6134 6136 6137 
6145 6153 6156 
6161 6162 6168 
6176 6178 6179 
6181 6182 6184 
6187 6188 6190 
6192 6193 6196 
6198 6210 6213 
6214 6217 6220 
6221 6224 6228 
6231 6234 6236 
6237 6242 6244 
6248 6249 6253 
6257 6259 6260 
6261 6263 6264 
6268 6269 6270 
6272 6273 6276 
6277 6280 
6283 6284 6285 
6290 6291 6296 
6302 6307 6312 
6313 6317 6320 
6321 6327 6334 
6336 6337 6338 
6400 1712 1719 
1721 1726 1727 
1731 1733 1734 
1737 1743 1745 
1746 1747 1748 
1749 1750 1751 
1753 1756 1759 
1761 1762 1763 
1765 1767 1770 
1774 1823 1829 
1831 1833 1834 
1839 1842 1848 
1849 1850 1852 
1855 1857 1861 
1866 1867 1868 
1869 1870 1871 
1872 1875 1878 
1879 1881 1882 
1883 1884 1886 
1887 1890 1893 
1895 1896 1905 
1906 1909 1916 
1919 1922 1923 
1951 


Vibrant SWF 26, 
petite, 5°3"', 
blond teacher seek: 


3 


appreciated, = 1014, 
.0. 
Boston, MA, 02117. 


supportive friendship and 
fun. Letter, photo 
Write to: Box 254, A 
NH 03452 
single "Seok for 
single black female for 
r between 
25-35. = coring. 
quiet 
movies, music, flea 
Photo. appreciated. Box 


himself, lives creatively. Box 
2477, Cambridge, MA 
02238. 


Tall, professional SWM, 24, 
seeks SWF 21+. to share 
fun, romance, movies, 


traveled, reformed drifter, 
seeks friends/companions. 
Are you warm, personable, 

attractive? 
ro Box 1755 Plymouth 


MESSAGES 


§OME DOWN & RE 
Our House Restaurant 


Lounge. 1277 Comm. Ave. 


lace to meet, a place to 
eat. Full dinners and 
appetizers ‘till 1:30 a.m. 


LOGIN FRM 


blonde hair, smiled said Hi. 
Please contact man w/ 
moustache. 


Box 6333. 


Tufts phil ors 

ped anatomy - cup of cote 
in harvard sq where | drop- 
ped you off - Dan 


HELP 
WANTED 


BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


BACKER NEEDED 


guitarist to cut record 
serious connections in NY 


promisaing returns. 
if interested cali Dana 


353-1222 eves. 


DATA ENTRY 
Flexible hours at 
Newton software co. Will 
train 


OFFICE MGR 

to bring small 

but rapidly growing 
line. 


195 State Street, Boston 
02109. 


firm 


erested candidates 
in the Cam- 


formation tact: 
Andy Sharisky at 492-6300. 


rer AID 
politely aggressive 
sales 


people for 
work. paid ex- 
penses, draw on com- 


earnings, $700-$1,000 


CITIZENS FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN POLITICAL ACTION 
seeks part-time 


fund-raisers to STO! 

AGAN IN AL 

AMERICA. 6:30-9:30 pm $7/ 
26-3040 


Charg-Tix, Boston's finest 
theater charge 


commensurate 
with experience. Calli 
542-8511 or send resume to 


Tix, Play- 
house Stage il, 74 Warrenton 


St., Boston, MA 02116. 
CITIZENS FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN POLITICAL ACTION 


part- 
fund-raisers to STOP RE- 
AGAN IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 6:30-9:30 pm $7/ 
hour. Call John 426-3040 
COPY CENTER 
PROFESSIONALS 


and receptionist. 
Both offer the 
to make a 
the 
and most of all a difference 


experience. For ap- 
tment call Mona Boyd or 
Levy at 262-2600. 


Experienced Hairdressers 


with f . Exc. com- 

mission. 646-8650 Tues-Sat. 

ENTRY 

Newton co. Wili 
. 965-6888. 


INSTRUCTORS 
WANTED 


SS if you 
have idea send 


JEWELRY DESIGN & 


SALES 
Technical ability to render 
to scale required. 
Sales experience helpful. 
Full time position. Call Rich- 
ard, M. Dana, Wellesley, 
237-2730. 


ale College Grad, 25+: 
ment SQ Rm for 10 hrs 
Wkly with Disturbed Youth. 
868-0649. 


Molly's bartenders, 
waitresses and floor help. 
Please apply 7-9pm week- 


1 Brighton Ave. Aliston 


SURROGATE 
— humanistic female to 
team treat- 


25 oor Call 
731-3033 for info. 


WANTED young energetic F 
for hi 


ASSISTANT TO CEO. 
Exciting world of young 2. 
Needs self starter w/ car. 
Works schedule fiexibie. 
Good hou . Clerical & 


pay. 
Man duties. Resume 
to: JINX, 172 Newbury St., 
Boston, MA 02116. 


hour. Cali John 4; 
RECEPTIONIST 
& Lesbian Counsel- 
ing Service has an immed. 
1p g for a clerk recept. 
Responsibiis. include fr. of- 
fice maintenance & cov- 
erage; Client intake sched- 
ualing; A/R. This pos. req. 
basic clerical, bookkping, 
verbal & oral skills, as well as 
excell. interpersonal skills. 
heavy client con- 
requires Pro- 
fessional’ & a nigh degree 
of discretion & under- 
issues of con- 


fidentiality. GLCS is a 
liscensed, outpatient mental 
salary/benefits. 
Women and persons of color 


eves, wkends. Excell. 
Harv. Sq., Jim, 

-2223. 
COPY CENTER NIGHT 
Ecell & salary. For a 


3 days ed., 
Oam-6pm, call 232 


DISABLED man, 41, sks a 
care aide. 


live-in personal 

student. 723-6655. 
DISHWASHER NEEDED 

for small cafe. $5/hour. - 

ible hours. Call Lois 

566-1088 Wed-Sat 


DRIVERS, 
BIKERS, 
WALKERS 
NEEDED. BEST 
PAY IN TOWN! 60 
% COMMISSION. 
CALL LISA AT 
423-2511. 
DATA ENTRY 
M/F wanted Full-time for 


data entry. Light typing ex- 
train on com- 


American 
insurance Co. 451-0088 ask 
for Ellen. 


EXPD MECHANIC 
Excellent opportunity, . 
566-8844. 


Brookline area, 


EXPERIENCED 
TRIUMPH 
MOTORCYCLE 


MECHANIC 
Wanted by Triumph 
of Est 19: 
We need a ble 
with 


TYPESETTER 


Experience preferred on 
Varityper 4510 or 6400. 
Should words 


type 60 per 
minute. Call Cynthia at 
492-6300. 


FANTASY PHONE 


Potential $10+/hr. for Fem. 


Exel. opp. for students, 
housewives, 2nd job. 
‘39-5090. 


Full and part time gneral help 
wanted for Beacon Hill 
= Flexiable hours 5- 

no experience necessary 
227-3336. References re- 
quired 


Social Diva intclub re- seas part-time crew per- 
etouvent investors in- 
for new venture. 254-3019. house and at outlying 
service 
EMPLOYMENT Successful 
OPPS didate wil poseess 
skilis an 
ADMIN. ASSISTANT/ to. work well 
PROCESSOR. vohime media cone 
ooshion Work wer  495:2753. Refer to Req 
independently. Need 77055C. Affirmative Action, 
= Equal Opportunity Em- 
XT necessary. "Mac. 's 
lus. Salary range Usher See the show for free. 
15-18,000. Resume to: A, at the 
Betty Farbman, tive en- Move Theater. Call 
vironments Center, Mass pw 
of Art, 621 Hunt- 
er Ave, Boston, 02115. 
AVON GENERAL 
Sel avon cai ~SMPLOYMENT 
783-3697. OPPS 
oo 
ing for persona gals. 6,040 
Helpful to shoot a little pool. 
Call Ms. Susan aft. 5 for 905-687-6000 Ext. R-1953 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE: 
Paid volunteers it for 
research study in 2 
wk hospitalization. Call 
732-6631 for details. 
LANDSCAPE WORK- 


ERS 
Belmont 
workers, exper pref., 
$6-8/hr. Cali 489-3470. 


PART-TIME 
SECRETARY 


Need an intelligent, re- 
sourceful individual to man- 


age the personal business of 
successtul 


a entrepreneur. 
Flexible schedule. Call 
244-0102. 


HIGHEST PAID 


IN BOSTON 
Prestigious nation- 
wide/internatinal corp. seek- 
ing seductive phone 

ors. 


operators. Hours neg. Exp. 
pret but wil train Cal 


i 


Two SWF 22 and 24 new to ty 
somewhere... You're gaging, self-confident, 
fessional S/OWM, 30-40,et- educated men 22-32. We like 
; tractive, witt ambitious “ine spicy food, politics/irony, Minimum 3 yrs experience in 
talking, listening exploring, Accounts Payable, Accounts 
Tell us about yourself. Relpy Receivable and payroll. Exp. : 
singly or together. Box with computers helpful. Re- 
Unusal SWM, Physician,  Sumes only, Media Matrix, y. Experience 
oe writer on the occult, 6’, at- Training available. Call Mr. 
tractive. 40's looks serly  — Toomey at 438-4766, 
30’s. Old fashioned, ethnic 
| ‘opean descent, 
curvaceous definitely. I'm 
successful, interesting, life, 
az oe travel, etc. Box 6331 bridge/Boston area. Prior 
— sales experience not essen- 
tial, qualified applicants will 
be considered. For 
loves walking, sailing, music, intelligence, eye for detail, 
reading (& being read to) 
seeking a cute man eho is 
bright, interesting, down- 
toearth and an award-win- 
ning cuddier Box 0118 
Wealthy a looking 6’ 3” 
190ibs 28 WM Harvard 
educated seeks atheitic 
woman over 10” 
bulider to date. 
005200560059 
- 006100620064 educated. 
0066 0068 0069 tractive and warm, seeks are encouraged to apply. 
another WF for a mutually RESUMES TO: Office : 
ion 
0074 0077 0078 MA, 02108. 
rowing printing and copy- 
: 0080 0081 0082 ing firm seeks energetic front COPY CENTER 
0085 0088 0091 line customer service per- 
i sonnel with management 
potential. Retail customer 
service ee in copy- 
print or 
; wie 9800, Kodak 150 or 
related high-speed copiers 
req'd. Competitive 
good benefits, career o 
WIDOW DIVORC portunities witha growing amour 4-midn 
Bus. ire company. Call Personnel at chat 
happy with 267-0441 
box 436 Belmont to Gnoman Copy, p.0. 
510, Medford Ma, 02155, or 
0279 0280 0281 ~ call Jim, 492-2223, Harv. Sq. 
0293 0295 0296 warm, sensitive, sincere, se- rm 
0297 02068 0209. Seeks slender, roles of Execullve 
0300 0302 0304 for smiles, hugs, failing in ask for manager, Play it 
a love. ME: art, jazz, = Again Sams, Brighton. 
¥ | 1280 Mass. Ave. 800 W. Cummings Ph. Is the moon blue? Romance —=— should have excellent skilis 
Cambridge, MA02138 Woburn, MA 01801 a grin away? Wry, attractive, =(65wpm) and experience 
354-6555 938-6969 irreverent, lovely, WJF 43, with telephone (6 months). 
as PF blished poet, professor, Salary will be commensurate 
antiques, biues, horror with 
fiction, seeks kindhearted, —_poin 
politics-whatever life brings. 
All. replies answered. Box 
0116. 
ae 6023 6024 6028 THANKSGIVING | 
With a new pligrim. 38 yr 
Pe 6036 6039 6041 course description and 
6047 6048 6050 sume to: 
Career Resource Center 
ay 6056 6063 6066 1 Salem Square 
6072 6078 6080 MAA = 
6081 6082 6093 
= — — 
Tom fit. of work all year around. Will 
a /DTW. You hi I — =m  P8Y top dollar for right per- 
son. Call 245-9663 Ask for. 
= nights or call Dave 783-2900 Po 
5 operators, will train. Work at 
male. Salary. Cail 536-6155 
eos Hig azz own van or pickup truck to 

area. Call 524-3868. E.0.E., 

Sti. MEDIA 
‘ TECHNICIAN 

apy Sets up, operates and over- j 
soos ‘the se. and care | 
seek audio, video and projection 
ees equipment. Trains and over- 

Licensed Plummer Seeks re- 
ponsibie, energetic, appren- 
tice/helper. No exp nec. Ex- 
celint $. 566-7348. 
waitresses and floor heip. 
pa Please apply 7-9pm week- 
or cali Dave 783-2900 
7 161 Brighton Ave. Aliston . 
MA 
| 


TRUCK DRIVERS CLASS II 


Excellent opportunity for growth with the largest 
building material wholesaler. Company paid benefits 
include Blue Cross, dental, etc. plus Alc vacation, 

company uniforms free. 40 hours a week plus over- 
time. Comfortable atmosphere. 


9861 ‘2 NOILO3ZS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


HARVEY INDUSTRIES INC. Excellent hourly pay 
Waltham, MA plus bonuses 
899-3500 
Interesting, part part-time rent on research studies. 
Ting Absolutely xi rs. Pick your own schedule 
ACTORS, MUSICIANS, each week rom shifts that run Monday through 
us ends. 
DANCERS AND ) WRITERS $5.00/hour wth rapid $5.50. Bonuses paid 
BEA V alt on each project. Paid training. No experience necessary. 
THE BOSTON B SALLET Con 492- Associates Inc., 
Use your communications skills to promote our terrific new 
season and increase attendance to record levels. Dynamic 
addition to tickets to performances and classes at the . : 
Boston School of Ballet. Arts and/or sales a plus. Day and : Abt Associates ING. 
evening hours. For more information call a 
542-1323 
between 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 


OVER $100,000 
PER YEAR! 


This income could be yours if 
you’re a qualified sales 
manager. We are a music and 
video company that could 
make you a million in just a few 


ON THE 


CHRISTMAS 


my clients 
said to me 


give me 


10 word processors 

9 medical secretaries 
8 clerical assistants 

7 rec/typists 

6 account clerks 

5 data operators 

4 accountants 

3 executive secretaries 


2 super typists years. We offer major medical 
AND A PARTRIDGE : 
= ge benefits and an excellent 
Search Temps, Inc. 
3 South Market + Faneuil Hall Marketplace - Boston, MA 02109 a 


(702) 731-5920 


RUN WITH 


BEA 


fastest courier services has the following full and 
$108,000 per year part-time positions: 
¢ BIKE AND FOOT MESSENGERS — immediate 
openings for day shift. Good knowledge oF Boston 
area streets required. 
¢ DRIVER/OWNER OPERATOR — Potential to 
earn more than $500 per week. Must have 
working knowledge of Boston and suburbia. 
Both positions offer good compensation and a 
fast-paced working environment. If you feel 
qualified to work with Boston’s best, call 
Judy McDonald 
Executive Courier 


| (702) 731-5920 269-8 1 OU 


am.—2p.m 


We offer major medical 
benefits and excellent base 
salary for qualified managers. 
Music and video company. 


Oe 
j - 
= 
in 
/ 
| 
. | 
| 
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* Ideal for student with prior sales 


Wanted 
A.S.A.P. 


RNs 

e LPNs 

¢ Med & Nursing 
Students 

¢ Home Health Aides 

e Nurses Aides 


Not an Aide? 
We pay to train you! 


We have immediate opportunities 
for staff relief, private duty and 
home care. Shift work and skilled 
visits available in Greater Metro 
Boston area and beyond. New pay 
rates for all! If 7 are experi- 
enced and looking for lots of 
choices, call Denise at 482-3500. 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


EMP 


ase 


oo 

008 
B08 
B08 


No experience necessary. 

We're Pizzeria Uno, home of the world's 
most celebrated pizza, and one of the 
fastest growing full service bar and 
restaurant companies in the US. We 
offer complete training with a major 
quality organization. 
No matter how you slice it, Pizzeria Uno 
is #1: flexible scheduling; mother’s hours 
also available. Advancement oppor- 
tunities, and pay commensurate with 
experience. Please apply in person to 
the Management. 


No matter how you slice it, Pizzeria Uno 
is #: flexible ing, advancement 
experience. per- 
Management. 


4, 


LOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


ing company is looking for 
account executive to cover 
established metropolitan 
Boston territory. Our re- 
markable direct mail pro- 
gram provides cooperative 
mailers for as little as 3 %“¢ a 
house. 


Ability to sell a must — we'll 
be frank, we’re looking for a 
closer — and we'll provide 
handsome rewards for the 
right person. 


Rush your resume to Beverly 
Post/Super Coups, 111 
Tosca Drive, Stoughton, 
MA, 02072 or call collect: 
617/341-3774 for an inter- 


WORD PROCESSING 
OPERATORS/ 
TRANSCRIPTIONISTS 
FULL TIME/ 
National direct mail advertis- esa PART 


Growing Harvard Square 
service bureau .is seeking 
bright, energetic individuals 
for word processing and 
medical transcription. We 
are looking for word 
processing experience with 
typing speed of at least 65 
wpm. Knowledge of IBM 
Displaywriter & PC helpful 
but we will train talented 
people. Full time or part 
time days/ afternoons/ 
evenings. Good pay and 
congenial atmosphere. Call 
354-4050, 9 am to 8 pm. 


WORDSMITH 


Full time $16,000+ 
2 years sales management 
experience necessary 
Benefits include free movie rentals 


PART TIME NIGHT 
MANAGER 


Starting at $7.00 (salary 
commensurate with experience) 


management experience. 
If you want to work in a fast 
and fun environment, we'd like to 
hear from you. 
Call Cheryl or Pauline at 
266-9163 to.set up an interview 


other library projects. Besides a com- 
petitive salary, we also include a free T- 
Pass or parking, holiday pay, and T-shirt. 
Interested candidates please contact Dr. 
Neway, Genetics Institute, 876-1170, 


ext. 129. 
Personnel Clerk 

The Personnel Office is recruiting for a part 
time clerk to work afternoons, Monday 
through Friday, approximately 20 hours 
per week maintaining our applicant track- 
system. The ideal candidate will be de- 
oriented, organized, and have an 
interest in learning about the field of Hu- 
man Resource Management. Besides a 
competitve salary, we also include a free T- 
Pass or parking, holiday pay and T-shirt. 
interested candidates please contact Ms. 
Susan Fletcher, Genetics Institute, 
876-1170, ext. 196, 87 Cambridge Park 
Drive, Cambridge, MA 02140. 


complex procedures, and requires very 


requirement for this study will be a 
total of two morning visits to give 
blood within a 12-week period. 
Volunteers for this study will be 
divided into two groups, one of which 
will also be asked to take calcium 
supplements twice a day with meals. 
WE WILL PAY YOU: $20.00 to 
volunteers in control group, $40.00 to 
volunteers in calcium supplement 
group. Volunteers will also have the 
option to repeat the study (in a 
different group) two months after 
completion for additional money. 

If you are interested in learning 
more about this study, please call 
our Prescreening Department 
today at (617) 956-0400. 


Please Request #083 


little time. If eligible, the only e 


ARE” —— RESTAURANT & BAR 
QUALITY CAI OSCSECSBOSBOS8SECBECBOCSBOSL view. WORD PROCESSING SERVICES « COPIES 
THE RIGHT CAREER Genetics Institute, Inc., located in the 
MOVE CAN BE JUST A Fresh Pond area of Cambridge, next to the ATTENTION: - . ANAS: 
Alewife MBTA station, is a recognized WOMEN AGED 18+ TEMPORARY 
PHONE CALL AWAY leader in the field of biotechnology. Our Screens CO 
ne business! and eppeaton of ecombinat DNA tech EARN MONEY RITION 
im ren uSiINeSS IS nology to human health care, ag' re, STl J | 
booming and we are a dynamic and chemicals. Immediate openings 
i _ Information Services e U.S.D.A. Human Nutrition Long and short 
“Tepid. Sane eaeeone We have an opening for an Information Research Center on Aging at Tufts term 
openings for the followi Services Clerk to work 10 - 30 hours per University, Boston, is conducting a . 
itions: new study to examine the effects of Professional Office Help 
calcium intake on iron absorption. The 
SALES MANAGER tocopying, data input on IBM PC, and study is non-resident, involves no 


gorary Employment 


Service 


NEW HAMPSHIRE’S MOST 
POPULAR SKI AREA 


WINTER JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES 


% Free skiing! 

% Discounts on meals! 

x% Ski Shop discount! 

_ % Housing Aid! 

* Great People! 

lampshire as much attention 

its employees ks faclities. The Loon Moun- 
tain of today may be bigger than ever but is just 
as friendly as it ever was. 


Positions available include: 

% SKI INSTRUCTORS 

WAITERS & WAITRESSES 

% GUEST SERVICE ASSISTANTS 

* LIFT ATTENDANTS 

% BARTENDERS 

*% RENTAL SHOP ATTENDANTS 

DAY CARE HELPERS 
CAFETERIA WORKERS 

MAINTENANCE WORKERS 

SNOWMAKE! 

+ SHORT-ORDER GRILLMEN 
AND MORE! 


Men 18 - 40 in Good 
Health Participate in a 
Metabolic Study 


EARN $200 


Live in 12/15-12/16 
plus short term outpatient visits 
from 12/11-12/21. MTRA, an 
independent research firm in 
Jamaica Plain, is currently 
recruiting healthy men ages 18-40 
to participate in a short term 
metabolic study. Room and board 
is provided, as well as free VCR 
movies and other recreational 
activities. Call weekdays between 
9-5 for more info. 


¢ Free comprehensive health 


screen. 
¢ Conveniently located on the 
green line. 


522-0303 


Call\Medical and Technical 
Research Associates 


COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


America’s largest inventory 
company is looking for col- 
lege students to take physi- 
cal inventory of retail com- 
panies. Various retail loca- 
tions listed below. No ex- 
perience necessary. Paid 
training provided. No car 
necessary but helpful. Per- 
manent Part Time available 
but not a necessity. If in- 
terested in a supervisory 
position, let your interviewer 
know. 


STARTING PAY $5.75 
SUPERVISOR $6.25 


If interested, give us a 
call to set up an inter- 
view between 9:30 & 
5 p.m. at 938-9269. 


Local Teams in Greater 
Boston area 


VALET 
PARKING 


Boston’s Best valet 
parking company 
needs people to park 
cars at the World 
Trade Center and 
some of the finest 
restaurants in 
Boston. Day & 

Evening hours 
available. Good 
hourly rate and tips. 
Must get along well 
with people and be 
well groomed. 

For further 
information call 
Aaron Sedman 


808 
on 
| } 
> 
— ov pilus Wh 
Data entry operators — alpha& ! 
Professional Accounting 
* Table 1 receivables 
General ledger 
_ One Bromfield Street, Boston 
Bre BRAINTREE 848-8700 FRAMINGHAM 872-0200 
LEXINGTON 861-0707 
CAMBRIDGE 492-612 
‘ 
' 
. 
: 
- 
| 
Cc T: Dave Downi 
Personnel Director ‘ 
Kancam gus Hwy. 4 
{ 


Paint at our studio, on 
clothing for 
women's fashion chain. 

or full time. . for 


waitresses and rounds 
cooks. Apply Tues 
or Weds, Nov 25 & 26, btwn 
3-6pm at 528 Com- 
monweaith Ave, Boston. 


shipment. Flexible day 


& Apply in person at 
ender Sun 


downtown, or cali 357-2100, 
ext 3010. 


o 
= 

3 
2e 
az 
= 
3 
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TYPIST NEEDED 
497-6973. 


213-391-0711 ext. 3405. 


RESUMES 
GNOMON COPY 
Word processing - Resumes 


letters, 
term ‘ 
99 Mt. Auburn St. Gam. 
bridge - Call 492-7767 


AUTOMOTIVE 


DOMESTIC 


‘orino 
car must see to appreciate 


1982 LN7 4 spd, 
std, pb, am/fm stereo, rust 
cond. 


exc 
owner, $2500 or bo. 


79 OMNI for sale exc cond 


work. Great body. Drive 
away $550 or bo. 782-5659 


82 MERC LYNX: 2 dr, iftbk 

bik w/ red int, 4 , AM/FM, 
condition, $2500 or BO 
2044 or 491-7667 


IT’S ALONG WAY 
TO THE TOP IF 
YOU WANNA 
ROCK & ROLL 
but the BOSTON PHOENIX 


tune- 
ups. Many new parts. $400 
or BO, 322-6051. 


CHRYSLER: ‘64 Cisc Wt 
mod 300 ex cond nds wk ap- 
consider al! of. 


praised, will all of- 
fers. 354-6973 Leave 
message 


Citation 1961 2dr. Ps Pb 
AM/FM stereo cass very de- 
$1700/80 


DATSUN: 1960 510, htbk, 
4dr, 5 speed, 


$2060 or 286-1986 


DATSUN 510 
1980, hatchback, 4dr, 5spd, 


am/tm, many new parts, 


DATSUN 200 SX 
1981 in EXCELLENT CON- 
DITION. AM/FM, 


to SPM days. 


DATSUN: B210, 76, 4 . 
2 door, dark biue, or 
327-5364 


738-0044 


CLUB WAGON 
runs well. Trailer- 


hitch. $1000. 424-8286. 


condition. runs 
excellent. no work. 
$550. Must sell. Leave 
message, 731 


Fiat Spider, 1961, con- 
grain. Exc. 
condition. 60,000 mi. Lot's of 
fun. $3,900. Call Chris, 
868-5661. 
FIAT X19 1980 in 
cassette, used summers 
T BUY 
Vw Looks 
runs . $650 or b/o. 9-7 


ri 262-7371, after 7 
262-2749. 


2 


annual. 


GREAT DEAL !! 
HONDA ACCORD 


1979 HONDA ACCORD, 
RED, 4 OR, AUTO, POWER 


MOTORCYCLES 
1983 Yamaha TT 600, only 


bow AMIEM STEREO 
/ LR-600. new 
GOOD CON- March "86. cooled 
DITION. $1500. OR BEST List: , wil sell for 
DUSTER 84: 5 Speed front OFFER. CALL 926-6162 $1995. Honda CBX-1100cc. 
Texas car, Metalic grey, T PARTS CAR on ony. 
rust-Texas car. grey, ; 
$4800. Cali 367-8460. 19 75%... call Mike at 524-2787 
- brakes, exhaust 
Brand new engine (8/86). ors. trons. Call 
$2400 0.b.0. 364-2000 Susan 
HONDA 5 spd REAL 
1978. , automatic, engine alarm system. 
AM/FM, 2 door, . $1000 deal 522-8990 
en mi and in it 10 MILE VIEW 
to bomb around in! Ron, dition. Proven computer 
eves at 1-532-2818. outs of service check- from this spacious, light- 
8. Runs beautifully. filed 1 bdrm condo on the 
MUSIC VFM, A/G, rust top floor of @ quiet, secure, 
and radial tires, ,  eevator bidg on Comm Ave 
AND THE Cali it interested,  detween the Reservoir and 
ARTS 872-7614 lv message BC. Eat-in kitch, tile bath, 
tions, dance, musical onda CVCC, 1979, 5 spd, 
no ‘ 
666-2621. Call 787-300 nites, wkends. 


Work, 547-4440, Home, 
241-8030. 

78 OLDS CUT 


es joints 
po box. $1850, Cal 


best offer after six 289-4342 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 

INTRODUCES HEALTH 

AND COUNSELING 
ENT Ti 


COUNSELING TO DIS- 
COVER INFORMA 


TION ON 
DENTAL, DIET AND OTHER 
SERVICES. 


1978 Peugeot 504. Low mile- 
age. Recent brakes, shocks, 
exhaust. Minor rust. $1600 
or B.O. 497-7490. 


1979 MAZDA GLC orig 
low miles, a/c, 


69 VOLVO. 144: White has 
sticker, mtd. snows, runs 
great, new trans, batt, and 
exh.$500 or BO 246-0194. 


limited warranty. 
$5700 or B.0. 262-0507 
eves. 


Audi Fox 76 70000mi 4-sp, 
rbit_ eng, many new 
$1750/bo. 884-4776 


Showroom condition; 
Eves 352-8231, days 
06 ask for Cheryl 


sizes 


if 


snow!) snrf, new citch, must 
sell, car, $2500, 
266- 

BUY THE CAR OF YOUR 
1970 Rolls red/sitver 
thd $16, 

1970 Rolis Royce biuve/siiver 
rhd $1 

1961 snow white Austin Prin- 
cess rhd $6000. 

Cali 872-4255. 


Toyota 1980, SR5, 74,000 , 


TOYOTA: 1981, Starlet 63k 
. am-fm, rear 
and 


$2800 or bo 739-5163 


Toyota, 1984, CamryLE, 
auto, 


condition. 67,000 mi. 
6795. 925-1074 days, 
247-4158 eves. 


Toyota Celica GT 1986: Low 
thing, $11,995 days 
938-6544 eves 438-6315. 


Toyota Celica GT 83, 58K, 
PS, PB, power sunroof, 
AM/FM cass w/ , alloys, 

, fust-proof, cruise, 
runs/looks great $7100, 
Steve 321-8822 days, 
321-6738 nights. 


Toyota Stariit 81, 5 spd, 55K, 

40 moon rf, AM/FM 

cas, brown, $2500 b.o. 
1 nights. 


Volkswagon Rabbit, 1979, 
good condition, sun roof, 
runs fine, $995, Call Steve at 
233-2664. 


repaired call Dave. 
734-4733. $980 or b.o. 


joints, tune-up, over 
$750 invested. Cali 
Dave734-4733. $700 or b.o. 


iT RUNS 
‘TIL IT WORKS 


FALL DISCOUNT 
SPECIAL: 15% 
OFF FEE WITH 

THIS AD 


Offer not valid with any other 
discount. 


BACK BAY 
SO. END Super studio with 
priv. washr/dryer, sep. 

kit., expo. brick. 

SO. END Very special 2 
bdrm. in place. 
Wall of windows accent 
bleached wd. firs., 
fireplace, gourmet kit. 
w/micro, laundry, 

. $1050. 


deck. $1 

SO. END 1 bdrm 
condo on side st 
w/washer/ unit, 


ASSOCIATES 


pkg., nat. wd. fis..no 
fee. $675. 666-1234. 


hot water. $600. 332-2395. 


BRI/BKLIN: Chrm, 11/2 br 
hdwdfi, security system. 
laundry, D&D, . nr 
3 Ts, $750 htd, owner 
731-2215 pm. 


i 


“Closed end lease means no additional 


ABmos $8142 


ilver La 


AUTOMOTIVE SERVICES 


-SilverLake 
& Leasing 


FINANCING AS LOW AS 


or 

Direct Factory cash rebates u 
All new ‘86 & ‘87 trucks and 

selected ‘86 & ‘87 automobiles in inventory 


TAKE YOUR PICK! 


MEDIUM 


$4149 mon 
48 mox$149° $7152 
Obligation 


45 luxury features 


$200 refundable security deposit required on ali leases 
“Closed end lease means no additional obligation on the customer's part at the end of the lease 
ts x S199 = 99552. closed-end lease 


Pick a Pickup! 


percentage rate 


p to $500o0n 


Pick a Payment 


LARGE 


on the customer's part at the end of the lease 
Order any of the apove in your Choice of color 
NO MONEY DOWN $200 refundable security deposit required on ail eases 


Also a large selection of leftover 
NEW 1986 kups availabie! 


New SLD Luxury Van Conversions 

In stock for immediate delivery! 

as iow $40,479 tor $199/mo 
includes 


NOW ON DISPLAY EXCLUSIVELY 
ATSILVER LAKE DODGE: 
the 1987 Shelby 
GLHS Charger! 


$9279 


Or lease for 


$4195/mo 


48mos «$195 $9360 


Order n your Choice of colors 


$200 refundable security deposit required on ali leases 
*Closed end lease means no additional obligation on the customer's part at the end of the lease 


» “The Sales Tax on your new car or 
is deductible only now 
through Dec. 31, according to the 
™ new tax law. It will never be deduc 
tible again! So buy now, and ge 
Silver Lake Dodge’s super discoun 
prices, too!”’ 


New Engiand’s Official #41 Volume 
for 1979-80-81-62-83-84-85 and first 9 mos. of 1986! 


ke Dodge 
mi. W. of Rt. 128 
OPEN SUNDAY NOON IO 5 PM 


& Leasing 


9861 ‘OML ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


Dealer 


TRUCKS 
more reason to 
base, man 3ep, PS, 56K mi, — 
time/tull time, permanent 240, straight 6, 167K, some 
rust, new reer end. new 
perience J carburetor, wheels are 
necessary. Ne Used condition. condition, green 
-6300. 2 King Pins. Asking $200 
RESTAURANT Lowest Rates 1000 
at 7184 4:30 to 12:00 
: storage, new brakes, fine e 7 
shifts. 
Tender Sunder the nation's Furst DODGE COLT 1076 Good 
leading gift wrapping, pack- 19861 SUZUKI GSL 4 
Fi 13000 miles $700 needs 4 
helmets and cover 277-0287 
73 YAMAHA GP 338 snow- 
mobile twin carbs, recently 
tuned only 1100 miles, this 
sied was berely used 6 
snowed enough South * s 
Software distr. t/t & pit Eastern Mass. Very 
ganized & reliable. Computer 
pret Sm tree. Call btw 
Larry, 876-2505. XL-200, needs work, $300, 
| SPECIAL PEOPLE or 536-2723, lv msg. . 
A small produce store in . 
Cambridge is for Corvette, 1985, new con- 
produce clerks, aver dition, 18,000 mies, loaded, 
Looking for energetic, artie- 
tic who like people. 900 miles, Brand new ‘ ' s 
Call Mon.-Fri; Metzien tires. Mint condition. 
492-4534. 
of murder in Central L 
= 
it Combatige x 1987 D-450 
and Chestnut Hill 1987 D-50 41987 starting at 
for mature, responsible, from Mitsubishi Dakota $7979 
Creative individuals in the fol- starting ot the only mid-size 
F and P/T cake frosters includes rebate $7374 $4 79 
Retail Sales Help, day and $439 48 38592 
eves. 48 mo x$139= $6672 
contact Kim Galbraith, jam = ALLSTON ONE MONTH'S 
New car, must 1965 bik renov bidng, sunny, 3 bdrm, 
Ford Escort, 2dr hatchback, new kitchen & beth, hdwd 
cond’ 53000, _Unheated, $1050. 266-5780. 
371-1281 pm or 357-8674 iv 
WORK AT HOME indestructable siant six ps, 
— 13000 
Clipping newspaper articies 3900 
pay up to each. : PF. 
SAAB, 99, 74, 2 dr. sm rust 
OUR CLASSIFIED orange nds new brks-$750 ‘ 
ADVERTISING MENU. best offer. Call 756-0201. 
TURN TO HEALTH AND Great deal on re 
NEW 1987's BUY OR LEASE a 
gine newly overhauled, — 
eves. 776-8324. 1ES 600 4 D HARGER 
N  Natchback | 
S., gour a/c, pr WAGO $71 70 | 
| 63,500 orig mi, new paint,no te OF leg rebate 
rust/body rot. Rebuilt trans, sun roof, 5 spd trans, runs §0. END End shopping Price includes $ for 
cassette. con perfectly. $1,700. 738-8008. here 3 bdrm w/ Vic- or lease 149 mo 
8 rare find. 969-83 655-6254 eve.  torian detail, formal dining 9/ 
speed, a/c, sun roof, stereo on quiet side street. * eee lanes 
cass. 65,000K mi, exc muffler Brn w biege int 
942-1858 cond. $1605. oF BO. = 
1982 Toyota Tercel 2 dr, 5 $ Ep Pr, ve 
new eng & tires!! oyota . 92 
884-6267 after Tpm. $2200 787-2400day 
76 AUDI FOX, light blue, 80 END 
good body, no rust, good in- 
terior. Wow branes WIRED FOR CABLE a 
——  haust system. tires 
snow tires. Engine needs BETTY GIBSON . e 
work. $800 or best offer. Call 
643-0615 
Hatchback. 40K 426-6900 | 
miles, sunroof, AM/FM, 
CLASSIFIED section can Chapman lock, 5-year un- . a 
rehearsal space, or manage- B.Bay: Excell. studio apt, all a \ 
ment you can find it in the — new w/ sieep-in loft! Moving, ‘ | 
y 
Music and The Arts section must rent. No fees. $650 mo. * Hert! 
of claseiieds. WW Bug 74, new chich rear 207-9201, 8, 247-2202 : 
breaks, t P, alt, fir 
Sumentic 62 goed BMW 635 1986: Red BELMONT. Nice 
$500 623-2066 before with black interior, auto- bdrm. Condo. with 2 car e } 
Chevy Chevelle, 94,000 mi., 1 br condo 4th fir nr 
THE 1983 58pd am-tm radio. 43k 
miles, just tuned for winter, 
71. Burlington, Beacon Vill, irg 2 > 
trans, new parts. $750 tenniss, saune etc, Ht inci. a. e ; 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SEC .ON TWO, DECEMBER 2, 1986 


3 w/ CHILD CARE EXCHANGE - 
Chelese: irg 2 or 3 BR apt w/ ARTISANS CONDOS FOR IT'S ALONG WAY AND SOUTH ACTON F sking BACK BAY: Clean, quiet 
Somerville, 3000 sq ft nr Un- SAL TO THE TOP IF LEXINGTON prots ranch wiyrd, non smoker to 
novated, hdwd firs, china We offer room and board in deck, indry, nr train, no 
closets, bow windows. Sq. Reas. rent CAMB. PORT: in a nice wonderful home for Need 1 good 35ish hsmte for lan $450+ 3br apt, $290/mo inci 
$700rme Py } bidg and co tenants. Avail family area the ‘Port’. you WANNA helping care for 2 delightful my friendly house in Lex. You cigs/pets, heat. Avail now. Cali 
Jan 1. Daye 248-6444. Close to Mem. Dr. and shop- ROCK & ROLL kids. 15 hours week, get 9 big roome w/ & 
CITY SQ/CHARLES TOWN: ping, two very sunny 2-bdrm. TON PHOENIX _— mostly 3 afternoons. . , huge yrd. Lots. = §. SHORE: W M 25, 
Impecable 3 bdrm, priv entry Lincoin, 20 minutes from Of space office or cottage in- BACK BAY 
CONDOS condos. in 3 unit group, CLASSIFIED section can in for M/F to shr ig CONPO 
ing, corner lot w/ Ig. fenced yd- get their if you Harvard Sq, car neccessary, hme, no pets/smk, 
brick, shy ww ideal for pets. Lg.. all new need musicians, equipment, —_prfer graduste or mature up- 884-8862, (h) 933-8110 $350/mo inci util, 637-6003.  ¥/neat & quiet style to share 
$900 729-7 eat-in one unit has sep reheersel spece, or manege- per student: Begin Dec Looking for GIG? bidg $850. 
Dorchester: i INGTON breakfast nook pened ment you January, 259-849 for a musician? 
st., mo. uti. Call TOR end The Arte DEDHAM: Gay or Strght M in Music & the Arts 
Agatha Marple Realt unit has outdoor prch. Pkg. classifieds. 
arp bedroom, Modern —_Price $150, 000's. to shr single family hse w/ 2 $350/mo incl util, 637-6003. M/F to share 2 bd fir- 
. Cathedr . NEAR MIT, A BEST nonsmoking straight . w/w crpt, frpl, tv rm, 1 
ty Heated garage. On T. Suvi Con you belove 3 bdrm, no pets, 787-2428 bth, d/w, w/d. témins to MALDEN: 2F/3M Sh FTO oh, 
ap fpics by spac, sunny co-op house. $300/mo + util. 
Corner T stop, vict 134.9K. Principles. renov. 2 bdrm. condo. for | Sunday evening on. Boston by com rail. $325mo hold. Quiet st, nr maiden ) 
detail, $500 mo. +. Cali 1 Leave message. only $109,000? Tvs bright eis gl. Call Charles — center T. W/D, 2 kit, & cat BACK BAY: One room. 
Agatha Mai Manage- been totally renov. incl. No smk/more 
mont, 287-0240. BOSTON w/ new eat-in kit and bath, met Nancy thru the WAL 
BACK BAY and all new systems. We also Phoenix personals 1M seeks nonemkr to shr6 Station 
DORCHESTER: Savin Hill, On safe & secure have several other new and $250 dollars per month ail 
nr T & UMass, sunn’ this one and two bdrm. Sbdrm hse, 21/2 baths, d/d, utilities included call 
, y studio, Gainsborough St sunny in. Must be resp, indepnd, Ik 894-0020, Ive 
$375 incl utlis, 259-1554 two bedroom penthouse units in small condo. no smoke. Sec de w/d, w/w, Fp, $217+ util. , ve meg. 
home has @ private deck, from $107,000 near MIT or 324-1793 aft Watertown--1F seeks 
DORCHESTER: spacs 2 gic brick and Inman Sq pis lv msg 7pm. h GM seeks M or F 
bdrm apt in Columbia-Savin DORCH 2M IF ok prof 2 br apt by 12/1. 
Hill. Hrdwd firs, lv rm, THE F 25-30, stud, NEWCOR:2MA1F 28-37 Rent $330 includes 
c CLUSIVES smoke, homofobes near T house (w/ 2 cats). 2 1/2 . 451-1085. 
On lovely Marlborough ALLCO Guaranteed | 8205 tevist/sec 436-2574 rm, rm, BEACON HILL: 2 prof F 24 sk 
Street, this spacious one TERS, nae E ARLINGTON: Prof M or F kit $200+ eat-in modern kitchen, F to shr 3 bdrm nosmk 8 mo 
DORCH: ‘4-min walk to bedroom penthouse also has LTD Classified fo share specious sunny 2 926-1687, 926-6079 wall . Ise opt to renew $325 hthw 
Redline. Delightful3rm & eff @ private deck, study and brick air, —hwdfirsavi immed nr T Sue 
kitch. Hadw firs, deck. brick and lots of Or if no answer, call pots 643-4637 , NEWTON: 2M geek M/F washer/dryer, built-in 720-0046 
. $600 268-0650 15. = to share house. heated pool. - 
—— light. $204,000 exclusive _— FRAMINGHAM: nr State Coll Parking, close to T & Pike. util. 923-1013 (leave SEACON HILL: F+ cat sks F 
DORCH: Mtg House Hill, 3 br END Call 267-1234 | snr hee on lake, quiet 4br immed. No Smok- message). 24+ to shr apt avail Jan 1 
apt in large house, parking nome, HOUSES 2bth W/D dog, no ing.$210 332-4257 
this one a duplex on chagm- FOR RENT smoke/drugs. Seek M/F 28+ Newion 3M, iF, ikng fr 1F, (28-37) seek bright, relaxed Beacon Hill irq 2 bdrm, 2 
E. Bos.: Brand new 2.8R, lux —_ ing Gray Street. ithas for non-smkng hsmt fr ig sunny W Tor coop on _—ibthrm, next to House. 
condo. Bos. Harbor view, i hardwood floors, a ITU, : Wake to an util. 8 70 semi-coop, indpnt hee, Camb line nr T. Share some $675 each util. inc. 
deeded prkg, all liance tio and ocean sunrise. 3br hse on IT RUNS (d)722-6060 (e)523-8213. 
kitch, laund: w-w. features. $169,000 ex- beach. Gas/wood ht. $500 + HARVARD: M_ seeks nr T, hdwd firs, w/d, 2.5bth pele 
$750/mo E-nitio 289-9334 util. 1st, last, sec. 545-6719. TIL IT WORKS ible M to share No more pets pis. smk, $240+. 
Avail. now-June 1. hse Avail Jan. 1. Watertown: M or F, 25 + 
JAMAICA PLAIN cos- BEACONHIL BE CON HILL 
Inct heat. inc} all non-smoker M/F call 


mopolitan, just renov 8 rms, 
3bdrm, 2 bth on 2 firs, No 
pets, pkng, Avail now 
$850/unhtd. 326-6337. 


JP: Pond area, T, 6 rms, 
umwood, hdwd firs, shops, 
775, unht, 364-6640. 


J.P.: Studio in priv hse eat in 
kitch priv entr great nghbhd 
close to T, stores ht inci 450, 
524-0482 eves 


APARTMENT 
HUNTING? 
Look no further. All Boston suburbs. | - 3 
bedrooms. Some near beach and | and 
heated. Landlords, no fee list with us for 
qualified applicants. 
Atlantic Realtors 
Gallery of Homes 
284-7374 


Maiden/Everett line ig. 2 
bdrm artists loft in beaut. 
vict. conv. loc. No pets. 
$675/mo. no util. 729-6933. 
MALDEN: Lrge, sunny, 
2bdrm apt, renovated kit & 
bth, hrdwd firs, small yrd w/ 
‘dn. Off street pe. Nr T. 
Avail 12/5 321-5618 
lv mssg 
MEDFORD: Nice 5rm, 2 
bdrm., nat. wd. fis., no pets, 
no fee. $600. 666-1234. 


LA’ 


You cannot be denied 
housing because of race, 
color, creed, sex, na- 
tionality, age or marital 
Status. 

Equal opportunity and |: 
fair housing laws guaran- 
tee your rights to consider ], 
any home or apartment |: 
that is publicaly offered 
anywhere. 

Know your rights. The | 
‘aw is on your side. 


Boston Mase 02108 
923.2090 


CONTACT US FO8 FORMATION 


MEDFORD: Renovated 
2bdrm, ali new fully appl kit & 
bath, refinished pine floors, 
some exposed brick walls, 
te balcony, off st pking, 
/mo, no pets, 631-2226. 


REVERE NEAR T & 
htd. No Feell! 708. 


ROSLNDLE: 10rm, Sbr renov 
duplex in two fam Ir/dr,ig kit, 
d/d, w/d ig yd, garden, 2 bth, 
hdwd. arboretum 


, a/c, nr 
T, 9p ok no fee,$1150 unhtd 
787-3854. 


SOMERVILLE: At Porter Sq. 
2 bdrms., nat. wd. fis. no 
pets, no fee. $750. 666-1234. 
SOMERVILLE UNION SQ 3 


bdrm 5.5 rms, w/w, 


‘al 
staircase, $1000+ mo, Jan 1 
Cail 628-8085. 


SOM/Winterhill Area: 3 or 4 
bdrm.., offstrt pkg, heat incl., 
students OK, $850, 
776-6097. 


WATERTOWN: 5 room, 2 
bedroom heat included, 
pkng, walk to bus, $795/mo. 
Call owner 924-9277. 


APTS. WANTED |, 


HELP US LIVE 
in a 2-bedroom apartment in 
Brookline. We are a couple 
(both work ofessionais). 
REWARD OFFERED! 
call 739-7040 


Professional man and 


Please call 
COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 
BUSINESS-MATE 


Square, Somerville 
Prefer business to compli- 


| 


owner occupant. Best 
Beacon Street location for 
easy access to downtown. 
Only 109,900 exclusive. 


FOR THESE AND OTHER 
PROPERTIES PLEASE 


CALL: 

HELEN LEVY 
CENTURY 21 CITYSIDE 
262-2600 
BOSTON 
CONDO SEARCH 
ASSOCIATES 
BUYER/SELLER/INVESTOR 
Why look any further? Leave 

the 


BOSTON EAST: $5000 cash 
rebate, renov., all new 1 
bdrm. Condo. w/everything. 
Mode! available $84,900. 
Open House 2-4 Sunday, 88 
Brook St. or Call owner 
846-5879. 


BOSTON/READVILLE: New 
2 br 2.5 bth twnhse condo 
w/deck + 2 prkng spaces. 
Tiled fam rm, , zone 
heat. 12 min train. ride 
. Conv. to shop + 
church. $134,900. Builder 
361-8877 or 364-6020. 


BOSTON SO. END: 2 bdrm 
frpic, a/c, d/d, w/w, im- 
maculate, sunny, $135K 
owner call 442-1746. 


CAMBRIDGE, near Tech 
Square, bi-level 1 bdrm 
newly renovated condo, 
open design liv/din & kitchen 
with pass-thru to living room. 
Second floor has a large 
bedroom with a balcony, 
skylighted bathroom. 

basement. Only 


CAMBRIDGE, near Tech 
Square, 2 almost 
very well designed & 


renovated 1-bedroom 
condos w/ very large 


2 
8 
g 


basement storage. 

available. $1 10,000-128, 
CAMBRIDGE, near Tech 
Square, 2-bedroom 5 
fully renovated, ig living 


Square, in a Mansard 
Victorian, this unique 
“studio” has lar, 


units currently being built. 

Everything will be new and 

there is still time to choose 
our colors, tile, etc. 
129,000 and $139,000. 


CAMBAIDGEPORT: Two 
units left is very 


contemporary bi-level con- 
dos, smashing kitchens, 
liv/din rms, 2 bdrms 


Computer-controlied 
heat. Only $174,000 & 
$179,000. 


We also have several 
acular, new or re- 

novated large 2 and 3 

bedroom condos in Inman 


Square currently under 
construction. Priced at 
$198,000. Please call for 
location and 


URBAN SHELTERS, LTD. 
864-3132 


Brookline 


Do all roommate referral agencies have nearly 500 
people seeking roommates, use computers to pre- 
screen listings for you, update their files on a 
frequent basis, require references and back you up 
if you and your new roommate do not get along? 


the roommate 
connection’ 


New England’s largest referral agency 1 


Recorded Information 
262-4679 


1469 Beacon St. 
Coolidge Corner 


Commonwealth Ave. 
Kenmore Square 


Boston 


HOUSES 

FOR SALE 
VERNMEN 

from $1(U repair). Delinquint 

tax pri 1 

Repossessions. Call 

805-687. Ext. H-1953 

for curent repo. list. 

JP: Looking for 2 co 


for irg 3 family, 
house. Larry, 522-0241. 


HOUSEMATES 


|, 25+-WA wi 
&F for sm independent 
house outside of Sq. 
Friendly, responsible. 


and T. No smok 
$288 +. 641-3107. 
ARL/CAMB: F prof or work- 


be clean respi Dec 1. Move 
in. Call Vince 484-9108 day. 


BROOKLINE: 1F 2M seek 
Prof. F 25+ to share eleyent, 
sunny, spacious, house on 

let to T. Offers 


study, cedar rench 
doors, parking, 
alarm. No smoke/pets. $7 
unfurn 469-0099 


BROOKLINE VIL: bdr 
is L-shape. Share kit & bath 
non- 


with 1 $400 inc util 
smkr. Tel 232-3275. 


weicome. No Repu 
druggies, Moonies, party 
animals. or 

$380 inci and 
w. Avail immed.Cali 
497-7522, 10am-10pm. 


CAMBRIDGE: Off Central Sq 
M/F le/macro 


ARLINGTON: professional F 
27 + for cheerful, warm and 
spacious . house 
T, Spy pond 648-4313 
ARL(NEAR WE. MED) co-op 
sks 5th (F prefered) com- 


avail 12/1. Parking, 
$325/mo+ util. 492-3957 


CAMB/SOM LINE: M/F 28+ 


Din 
rm, w/frpl., mod kit, yd. Nr 
Porter Sq/on bus line. 


Brighton: 2M, 2F looking for 
5th, nonsmkr, to 
live in house. $240+. No pets 
pise. 787-1211. 


eve $365/ mo. inci all. 
M-Th 6-10pm only 492-0285 


Brighton: on T, near 
Cleveland Circle avail 


21+. 782-1001. 


Chestnut Hill: 2 prot. M/F, 
25-35 for Dec. 1. Nr T, W/D, 
ipice, 


CAMBRIDGE: 2 bdrm apt. 
Great Location. 6 min. wik 


U avbi. now. 
1-683-3176 x37 wk 
JP: ppd 35, sk M/F 25+. to 


M wanted by Nov for 2 rms. 
util. Call 522-2557 


bdrm q 

and . Hdwe fis. w/d, 2 

cats. 250+. 12/1 522-6880. 
F 


share house. W/D, 
yd, wd firs, near 2 & 128. No 
smk/ Must like 


24 tence! Sweet 
Roster 02908 
823-2090 


WALTHAM: Prof. M (38) 
seeks stable M or F (25+) for 
large 2-unit house. 

spacious bdrm., hdwd. 
floors, attic, off-street 


arking. Near T. Near 
Brandes and 128. Pets OK. 
smokers OK. 


NEWTON: 3 students 
(2M, 1F) seeks 4th to share in 
upr fis. 10 rms, 2 baths, fr & 
bk yd, 


w/d, dw, 
Rts 9 & 128. $300+. 
969-3077 eves. 


NEWTON CTR: 1F, 2M seek 
F 29+ to share turn of the 
century hse in friendly park 
like iborhood. Has 
porch, frpic, solarwater, 
W/D, hdwd. No pets/smoke 
$270+utils 527-1046 


Newton Highlands, looking 
for young professional to join 
3 others. 


Furnished room, porch, 
parking, kitch & bath 
pres es. $394/mo. 


w/d, d/d, access 
9 and Avail 12/1 
527-7728. 
NORTH 
CAMBRIDGE 


WATERTOWN: Room 
house, 7 35-48, 
nonsmoker, 
ity, Jan. 1, 9 
WATERTOWN: Sick of 
cramped city apts? Btful, 
spac. apt. in ig vict. hse. to 
shr w/2F & cat n/smkr, nr T. 
$333+. 924-6140. 
WAYLAND sk Non-addict 
prof. rmmt to shr 
Home, pref F $400+ 
piano, dog 358-5228 


WELLSLEY: M sks, neat, 


47.60, secur- 
26-8933. 


M/F to 
shr Sbdrm hse, $245+ utils, 
deposit, rte 9. 


room. Full kitchen 
$250 per month. Phone 
443-6138. 


PARKING 
SPACES 


BACKBAY 
Parking space availabie- 
for com 4 


muter. 


- call 247-8773 and leave a 


message on the machine. 


ROOMMATES 


males looking for 1 F to 
share 3 bdrm apt as of Dec 1 
all utility $270 mo 787-4247 


2 prof M seek roomate M or 
F to share Co-op apt. in Al- 
Iston $275 per month call 
Jeff or Dick 254-3234. 
ALLSTON: 2F seek 1F to 
share 3-bedroom 
$366/mo ht included. 
254-3864 after 7 


ALLSTON: Prof F 
nonsmoker wanted to share 
3br in Aliston dog ok. $250+ 
util Nr T & Buses 782-6026 


ALLSTON 25+, 


ALLSTON-Rmt. needed now 
for 2 bdrm. 1 block from 
Just $302.50 inc. ht. 


+ 


5 


BOSTON: N U area, 5 
minutes from N.U.. $247.50 
incis heat, Call Mike after 
6pm 266-2645 

BOSTON; Riverway prof grad 
stdnt M/F rmmt for 2 bdrm 
apt. DW/ 2 full bths, rf deck 
Indry, inc ht/hw $425/mo. 
Avail Dec 1 Tim 232-6802. 


BOSTON/S.E.: 2 prof F sk 
M/F 26+ to shr 3 br no 
smk/pets conv to T/bus w/d, 
d/d, pkg av 1/1 372+ call 
424-1477 or 247-7071 


BOSTON/SO END: M30 
seeks str: rmmte for 2br 
condo. Many amenities. 
$400-- utils. Call John 
266-0220. 


GWM prof to share Berkley 
St condo d/d w/w frpic Indy 
quiet 500+ 357-5572 


BOSTON SO:GW 
academic/prof to shr 
twnhse. sep bdrm. 


. No 
pets no . Off st pkng. Util 
incl $450. References 
262-2988. 


BRGHTN: Need 2M/F 
Rmmte. ASAP for 3bdrm, 
clean qt. No rch r rat irge rms 
4 safe nghbrhd, 342/mo. 

i Steve 789-3646 or ive 
mes 492-0526 ASAP. 


BRI: 2 F prot seeking M/F to 
share large 3 bdrm apt. 
Convt to T and bus 235+ util 
avail 1/1 call 787-5556 


BRIG/BROOK: 2 F sk prof F 

25+ 4 Irg suny 3 bdrm , nr T 

$330inc! ht no pets/smoke 

avail 1/1/87 735-0813 

BRIGH/NEWTON: Rmmte 

28+ needed to shr 
Avail 


apt. 
utils, quiet, no smoke, 
787-9611 


line, no pets, 1.5 b 
a w/ d/w, 1/1, 782-2788 


Brighton/Brookline, M 
to share 


Brkline: M/F 25+, nonsmkg, 
communicative, $179 mo., 
inci ht for 12/15. Eves, 
277-6314, 734-7850. 


( vestor - it is currently rented 523-3732 
\ for $250. per week - or an Beimnt: prot eke Fo ehr 
nice 2 br apt. Hdwd firs, din 
$275+. Laurie, 489-4529. 
BELMONT: prof, non-smkr 
inc pkng 489-1303. P 
BOSTON: ing Wa Med area, 
we 2 bdrm , 3rd fi, w/ cable, nr T ; 
— & stores, non- 
a smker,$400/mo inc! util. ex- é‘ 
; time and trouble which ae 7 room ranch house. Own = — P 
7 up to making and sa 
your money. Mr. Fiorenza 
523-5446 
Boston: Share s.e. townhse, 
CONV. mod. k & b, w/d, 
roam, avail Dec. 1, $350. 
236-7821. 
— al availabie Monday- 
ce day from 9AM-5PM. Please | 
oa ' tique car in storage over the 
winter. $65/mo/car. Clean, 
— safe, dry, ig, space. 
926-1637. = — 
parking, Rsbi. rmmt 20's. 
| 
nice ti oom, one wit! un room, r —— 
washer/dryer 3 bathe. $5294 No pete, call 
group Interested in 522-5147. Avail immed. $245.+utle, Nr T, avail 12/1. 
sharing some meals. No pets Quiet resp nonsmki 762-6633 
or smokers please. $450+ 
call 731-5260. --_________ 
eves BRIGHTON: 2 prof Fs seek 
room, pretty eat-in kitchen, BROOKLINE-CH HILL: 3rd for 3bdrm apt on bus 
‘ skylighted bathroom. Hilltop private tree lined JP: Ammte wanted for 3 
Parking available. $123,000. location. Share house w/ 
CAMBRIDGE, near Inman high-tech prof. Fireplace, 
a ! = —— min to T avail 11/87 woods, frpic, hdwd fis, H20. Call Chris at 731-0102, 
~ 861-8317. ARLINGTON: Heights, 25+ . Rent $375 + util. Call 
hroom, plus a sleeping Acton: Coop household of 3 
loft. Loads & loads of closets seeks F hsemate 26+k. We LEXINGTON: 3F seek 4th to prot, bdrm 
& cabinets for storage. Also _live in aneat, smokefree, cat- share house. W/D, nice yd, BRIGHTON: Oak Sq, 2 M 25 
ae comes with a large storage free, sunny farmhouse, and —ue wd firs, near 2 & 128. ————————: sk 1 M/F for 3 bdrm apt in | | 
— === room in the basement. A shr expenses, some meals Cane: 2 rooms available in smk/drgs. Must Ari/spy pond 2M, 1F sk Ffor hse. Nice kit & bath, clean w/ 
tremendous amount wood heat, gardens. $230+.  s5ac Camb house close to s00/me, Robin (w) 8 house w yard, plenty prkng, $2504 util aft 6 
space in a “studio 263-8222. Harv. . wid, dw, pkng, -0825. porches, frpl, w/d 254- 
ARL-2F, 1M seeking 1M, TEXINGTON: 2M/F sought 12/1 646-4026 | 
Also on the second and third growth oriented. CAMBRIDGE-MID ATTENTION 2 util on 2 T 
Sie aaa floors of this pretty 3 unit ines. Bill 787-2187. No pets. 
sehold. Sunny, spacious Responsible, mature, prot 1F same, responsibie, 
and easy access to shops SM 26+, wanted to share professional, friendly, non- wan ONNERS: BRIGHTON: Ammte wanted 
— — smoker, 25+, to share inde- ‘and Puma share beautiful apt. w/2 
block, with self-employed M pendent, spacious, sunny, in decent condition, Ms and 1F, ages 23-28, loc. 
ater 33. Near inman Sq, walk to > TH sot apartment in house. size. Will pay. Laura off Comm. Ave. nr BC, frpic, 
F, nonsmkr, to shr newly Central and Harvard. Small E 230-8371 4 br, hdwd fis., $351.25/mo. 
— me $350.+ utils. Avall 12/15. inci. ht and htwtr, Call Linda ( 
renov hse w/2 other Fs. bedroom; living room can Call eves & WKOMGS 793.940 overs. 
ah Fe Po Tree-lined strt, yd, dw/d, no possibly be used as study. 576-3443, leave Prince Charles rented Buck- 
more pets, sorry no pkg, on -smoker pref, carnivore 
T. incl PORTER SQ: Established ton Phoenix Real Estateads. BRIGHTON: Spcs 2 bdrm 
inded $400. coop, to shr. Prefer 27+ M or F, 
large fenced yard - ideal for shared meals. nO Boris met Natasha through prot, $425mo+ 1/2 utils. 
color, creed, sex, na- smoke/pets, 868-1891 the Phoenix Personals Avail now 783-1408 after 6 
—neweat-in kitchens, one with duplex w/ F/M. Deck, frpic, tionality, age or marital PORTR SQ: free irg cozy rm, Really! Brighton: wanted 3rd 

breakfast nook, one with close to pond and MBTA. | Status. heat, elec in exchng 4 15hrs respons. woman 

outdoor porch. Deeded 646-7968. wk child & home care Ari: 2profF 25+ seek2same 22-29 to fill place in 3 br apt. | 

Coy ing with one of the units, meneame ny | guaran- fixbile hrs 661-8762 for ig, sunny, 5 br, 2 story $235 + utils. 787-8891, or ive 

159,000-$ 162,000. bdrm Absolutely _nonsmkr $100 tee your rights to consider Camb fi. Avail 1/1. msg at 461-2095. Avail 12/1. & 
a sunny spacs 2nd prof nsmkr 547-5955 before 9am any home o; apartment ROSLINDALE: Nr Arb me 4 $240 +. Mary, dys, —— 4 
CAMBRIDGE: Excellent that is publicaly offered | GWM 2 shr 9 rm Vict hee. 523-3005, eves 352-1187, BRI: Seek F rmmt (maybe 2) 

} near Garden & CAMB/SOM: Artist sought. anywhere. for 3BR in hse. 
: womenvare looking for Huron. Two beautitu = = Your The 1/2 ute 400-0088. LAKE AND POOL nr quick trans. 
bedroom api. in Boston or On Our NATICK: Easy going M/F Bridgewater (1/2 hr. of 8267+ util. 782-2016 
suburbs. From $300- i 25-35 needed for spac Vict Boston) --looking for work- § BRKL: Cool Cr., § BR coed 3 
| country house w/2 F, ing prot, over 28, he thames 
incl one w/ huge avail 12/1 quiet, resp person prot/stant. W/d, hcwd firs, responsible, and willing to 12/1 or 1/1. $280+. Nr T. 3 
om master, 1 % baths, A/C, for friendly supportive, indep no smoking/pets. $375+. cooperatively share chores stores, 232-6516, aft 11am. | 
ss landscaped patios, parking. ad © ap Wane oe environ. Lg sunny 3 story Cail 6-10pm 651-3191 in house on lake in country bef 10pm. No pets/smkrs. 8 
; w/ 2M. 1F. 
warm home w/ trp. garden & SOMERVILLE: 1F to share 2M. IF, Brkline: 2M seek rmmte or 7 
) : dog. No pets 16. sunny victorian with 1f, 3M ang jove animals. 864-8271 | bdrm in 3 bdrm apt. Conv. to 
2 50+ util. No pets/smk. aged 29-39. Walk to days, 697-3050 eves. T. $335/mo. inci ht. Sunny, a 
Scott Davis Sq T. Share food, lean. 734-0653, aft. 6. 

WANTED chores; No smokers. $255+  3F looking for 4th F. $250 @ 

to_share commercial space CAMB: Temporary | short util 666-0355. month. Available 12/1/ 

sale/retall neon design busi- Cantuel vac. Jan 1 $260+ call modem 3br. 7 min walk Brkline: M/F tor Sunny 2 br. 8. 
i ness. Store in high foot & car 891-8615 between 7 John 666-2610 or Janet Davis, 10 min Porter.$377  —_hdwd firs, heat inci, W/D, nr 
ee! traffic area. Total space is bdrm, reas._rent, no smk, and 10 p.m. Pm. 628-6873. Tim at 625-5975. Alsormin 1 & shopping. $387.50. - 
960 $950/month. Call 16. Sbr, cin apt next door $300. 738-4379. 
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Mail check or 


GAY MEN & 
LESBIANS! 


Fed up with the bar 
scene? You may be 
meeting lots of people 
but not the right peo- 
ple. Call Buddies, the 
professional introduc- 
tion service and join 
the thousands of 


ered the better alter- 
native way of meeting 
compatible people. 


BUDDIES 
(603) 880-7625 


MEET 


other busy singles now' 
Call DATIQUE today. 


Free brochure 


267-4500 
Thousands of members 
All age groups Affordab'e 

Since 1970 Guarantec 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoe- 
nix is nof required 
to hold, deliver or 
forward flyers or 
other unsolicited 
material. 


y 


The nation’s larg- 
est personal dat- 
ing service with 
60 offices. We 
must be doing 
something right. 


HEALTH & 

COUNSELING 
ADVENTURES 


interviews, dating, 
Send 


etc... your name & 
dress for further information 


to: 
LITTLE FLOWERS Co. 
P.O. Box 477 


gaining weight’ 
then call John at 899-6725. 
BODYWORK 
ener: for per- 


sonal growth. By appoint- 
ment, Bob Waddington, 
965-1787. 


CREATIVE THERAPY AS- 
SOCIATES offering guid- 
ance toward awareness for 
artists and others with emo- 
tional blocks. 

497-9549 

sliding fee 


Excellent, healing, Swedish 
& Oriental body-work. 
Sharon in Porter Sq. 
628-8272 


Extensive experience in 
COCAINE and OTHER 
DRUG therapy. Licensed 
therapist, most insurance 
accepted for confidential 
treatment. Call 738-7656 or 
638-4543. 


Institute for Rational Living 
Since 1964 
SELF-HYPNOSIS 
Habit Control Programs 


— Anxiety - Job Stress 


NEW INVENTION 
HELPS YOU 
RELAX ANYTIME 
This new BIO-FEEDBACK 


SENSOR CARD enabies you 
to determine your stress 


taxation pocket booklet in- 
cluded. 


$3.50 each or 
3 for $10 


order 


money 
payabie to: H. Astor 
Little Flower 


SURROGATE 
THERAPY 


Successfully Treats 
Premature Ejaculation 


Sexual Health Centers 
(Since 1975) 731-3033 


HEADACHES? 
caused by PINCHED 
NERVES! Can be correted 
hout or su le 
Call BARRON CHIROPAAC- 
TIC In Brookline. 734-5410 


GAY MARRIED 
prods Call Francis 
Giambrone at 628-6988. 


; Shyness Counseling 


Since 1975, New 
Sex 

Facility 

Sexual Health 


Center 
international 


Insurance Accepted 


Sonergy offers 
grp for those 
addicted to substances, 


food, relationships. 
9595. MC/Visa. 


475- 
bu 
care is now 
groups in Brookline and 
Newton. For information cail 
259-9767 
THE BOSTON 
PHOENIX 
INTRODUCES ITS 
NEW HEALTH 
AND 
COUNSELING 
P. 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 


PAGE FOR INFORMATION 
ON DIETS, STRESS CON- 
TROL AND OTHER HEALTH 
MATTERS. 


SELF-AWARENESS CO-ED 
GROUP FOR SINGLES, 
Openings for women/men 


HOME 

SERVICES 
SUPERIOR 

HOME CLEANING 


us you a 
FREE ESTIMATE 
on your home. We 
your own high standards of 
excellence. Call 7-9AM, 
6-8PM for an appointment. 
— references avail- 


CARPENTERS 
Capenter for hire. Finish 


work a speciality. Exc. ref. 
Call Richard at 268-2279. 


of and 


stripping, fine custom and 
production finishes. Special- 
izing in dining room sets and 
desks. Decorators weicome. 
Bulk discounts. Free esti- 
mates. Call Phil 964-1178 


From $18/hr. 


*MAXI-VANS 

* CARGO MASTER TRUCKS 

* HOMES » BUSINESSES 

*24 HOUR DELIVERY 
SERVICE 


*LIC & INS 
*MDPU 25565 


236-1848 


We'll help 
you make 
the right 
move 


If you're looking for 
movers, you'll find 
them in: 


Phecenix 


call 267-1234 


HOWARD MOVING 


FURNITURE 
MOVING 


Low rates 
24 hr. service, 


7 days a week. 
Storage. 


DANIELLE 
MOVERS, 
INC. 


186 Brookline Ave. 
Boston 
267-4079 or 
566-5901 
MDPU 2022 


tions and dinners. Call 
Kristina 497-1299 or Tania 
787-5738. 


DRIVE-A-CAR 
to Florida, Calif, etc. Some 


tape service. 
inciudedt! $275. Call 
723-7621. 


YOU HAVE TICKETS 
TO THE SHOW! 
BUT YOU CAN’T 
Goll! 

SELL THOSE 
TICKETS 
THROUGH THE 
PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS. 


hard disc, internal t 
back-up, graphics ready; 


Sony machine, Cannon NP 
AF w/ stand. Auto feed, 


Picture This! 


Prompt photostat service at 
reasonable prices, with no hid- 
den extras. Line shots, half- 
tones, reverses and acetates. 
Position stats from slides; spe- 
cialty screening, including line 
screens and mezzotints. 


Stats 


Enlargements and reductions 


Phecenix 
Typography 


from 20% to 300%. For 
further information, call 
536-5390. 

100 MASS. AVE. 


(Third Floor) 
BOSTON, MA 02115 


WE HELP YOU LOOK GOOD 


GARRIER & IVES. 408-8097. 


_ MOPU # 24998. 


BOX STOP 


Need boxes for 
moving? We have}, 
cheap recycled boxes 
as well as packing 
supplies. 


661-0550 


CLEANERS 


P&L 
CLEANING 
COMPANY,INC. 
Looking for cleaning and 
janitorial cleaning contracts 


in the Boston area. Class A 
work. Contact Pat at: 


846-0332 


e BaF = 
MOVERS 
LOCAL-LONG DISTANCE 
OVERSEAS 
No job too small. Frequent trips to all 


New New York, New Jersey, 
PA. VA, & DC. Also nationwide service. 
Call anytime. 


364-1927 or 361-8185 
ICC MC 1931 MDPU — 1498 


A ERVICE 
HOUSE CLEANING 
We love our work and so will 


you. For references and esti- 
mates. Call 628-0993 


PAINTERS 


COLLEGE 
STUDENT 
PAINTING 


Interior Painting 


A 
to Detail 
Unbeatably Low Rates 
FOR A FREE ESTIMATE 


CALL: 244-6638 
INTERIOR 


PAINTING 
Quality you can 
experienced professional 
with many references. Call 
Mal evenings at 739-0378 for 
a free estimate. 


FINE LINE 
PAINTING 
, Care, quality shows 


Marakesh Express 


TRUCKERS 
local. Pianos office. 
524-1000 


ACME Movers sstili only 
$16/hr. Expedient, ex- 
perienced 


. Call 539-0258. 


DOGMATIC MOVERS 
You pick your rate. Call any- 
time. Jerry 641-1256 


ANTIQUES & 
FLEA MARKETS 


fordable investment in 


moving & storag 
| SINCE 1970 LIC & INS 
‘| Inexpensive recycled 


HARMONIUM 


LICENSED & PIANO 
INSURED RIGGING 


APT. | Home | OFFICE 
oc, PAUL ARPIN 


. Van Lines Inc 
N.Y.C. Agent 


MDPU 24408MC ICC 1745 
A 


Fireproof: Palletized 


STORAGE 


vwarer 


[AST MINUTE MOVERS! Chagall Goya, Manet, Ret 
Apts, condos, miscel , Others. Under $500. 
moves. Jack 723-5028 535-1079. 

MAN & VAN 876-2028 Mark. 
For your moves in/out town VINTAGE 
w/ your help From $15/hr. FURNISHINGS 
SHORT NOTICE MOVERS: JEWELRY 
Experienced efficient CLOTHING 
cost effective. 321-1017. 1920'S-1950’S 
DECO-FUNK 
STAR MOVER a BY APPT. 524-4058 
or out of town. Fast, inex.-or 
info. 789-8028. APPLIANCES 
ier/Caseman air 
PARTY $400. Pan- 
ason 
good cond Prices 
negotiable. 424-9336. 
Gas Heater 35,000 BTU $95 
-Fibergias shower base 
32"x32" $35. Peter days 
889-3535 eve 569-2347 
Classifieds LIKE NEW 
are having a 
Barely used and in 
PARTY condition. Must see. Very 
reasonably priced. Cali, 
Department Caterers - 846-3733. 
pply Stores - 
BICYCLES 
all ters Cc 
Magicians - etc. 3 
advertising at festive | Cond. 954-8398 
rates. 
CALL 267-1234 BOATS 
“SAIL-AWAY ” 
WE OFFER SMALL BOAT 
PREFERRED RENTALS, SAILING 
783-2900 SKIING, OR FISHING. WE 
SHORTING ANG. 
SPORTING AND A 28" 
CONCERTEVENTSTO MOTORBOAT._ 16. HOBIE 
AND FROM WEEKENDS ne oe THE M 
AT 945-2564 


TO NEW YORK - 


FUELS & 
FIREWOOD 
gon 


love. 
Top of the line. Holds 60 Ib of 
coal. 24 hour burn. Complete 
with blowers.Used 2 
seasons. New$879 will take 
any reasonable offer. 
746-5575 after 


FIREWOOD 
SEASONED BUNDLES 
$7.00 DELIVERED to your 
door. Larger quantities avail- 
able. 367-0544. 


FURNITURE 


monitor, 2 drives, software 
coven. $1,800 new $450 
599- 


THE 


Guaranteed 
Classified 


IT RUNS 
‘TIL IT WORKS 


couch, with muted 
rose iris. S beauty. $800. 
536-6695 


gl ge 


3| 


23/398 


ill 
id 


: 
g 
2 


83 


233 


Kloss novabeam 2 65in front 


ty. with 
1200, 1-291-0505. 


$2500 new 

Hifi VCR 
SL-5200, steel construct. 
Mint 45 cable re- 


herited: old set $350 @ pool of “in- 
599-5483 house’ for 
broadcast T.V Give us 
inavian Design, file a call. 361 . 
Nr N. Call Steven Lobe at 
227-9314 for appt. 27 18. 
PERSIAN RUGS. 4 Persian improv Comedy Ciass: 
rugs (Nain, old silk Kashan, Discover your comedic voice 
fine inscribed Tabriz Ardebil) with a prot actress 
+ Chinese 200 line Tabrizde-  /teacher. Thurs. beg. 
sign 1 woo! & silk Kashmir, 2  mid-Dec. 335-021 
sell Private 
owner 
off sale paid ARTISTS’ 
= SERVICES 
jaterbed super size, 
brand new heater, good con- 
dition, 250 or best offer. Cali and colleges, lecture service. 
Fred 206-0158. Write to New Cam 
Voices, box 346, 
& 
COMPONENTS STYLETTO DESIGN 
All your fr arts needs 
tabi 2 An one call: Logos, 
reamp. andber 
eck 20A. 232-1131, 267-9140 
Bang & Olufsen turntable & 
ers. Orig. 
used. 9 al theater 
or 
" located at Homer Ave., 
after 6:30. announces 
s for a 
IT’S ALONG WAY view based on the music of a 
TO THE TOP IF current Srosdwey 
poser-on : 
YOU WANNA pm. ——- singer/dancers 
ROCK & ROLL and dancer/si All posi- 
but the BOSTON PHOENIX tions are paid. 881-3703 
can for info. and appt. 
get ACTING, SPEECH, MOVE- 
Jeannie 
ment you can find it in Lindheim’s| Theater, Work- 
Music and The Arts section start Jan. 
or Tues. 
6:15-7:15pm. No 
ODDS & ENDS _ 
St., Vil- 
NEED C ASH? lage M.T.A. Also Sat. DAY- 
Long Wkshps; Audi- 
& Impro Call 
Vv. 
HARVARD BOOK | 277-2428 torino 
STORES Actors Benefit IBSEN's 
“Rosmershoim” at The New 
1256 Mass. Ave. Ehrlich Theatre. 5 
Cambridge 7, 2pm all seats $8, reserva- 
tions 482-6316 
“BUYING | Actors needed for a film. 2 
film Dec. 
DIAMONDS 11,12,13,14. Please contact 
GOLD, SILVER Rebecca at 776-5969 
Heirloom & Antique Actor's Scene Study: Small 
Jewelry 
Pocket Watches tion. Elizabeth Appleby, 
Gold Coins Alley 
T! WORKSHOP. 
Gold Items At A Compiete training 
White C for Stage & Camera. Seif im- 
Shopping Ctr Full 
Shrewsbury Ry 30th year, fall 
754-9621 . term. free brochure. 
NATHAN’S 423-7313. 40 Boylston St. 
471 Main St., 
Fitchburg AMERICAN RE- 
2 30 GEN STONE PERTORY THEATRE 
14KG 1 W/RUBYS Dec. 15 & 16, open general 


IW/SAFFIRES $125 EACH 
KAREN 321-6546 OR 
884-0711. NEVER WORN. 


CHRISTMAS JEWLERY: 
Beaut, delicate turquois 
necklace & earri $50: 


ky ring 
retail $250 sell $140, misc 


250; twin bed new $50; 
H/K stereo seperates $1300; 
579-2290 lv # 


LUNCHDATES: Partial 
membership. $75. Call Brett 
at 207-774-7058 anytime. 
Go for it! 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


audition for casting con- 
sideration. Non-A.E.A. ac- 
tors, men & women, ail 
types. Send resume and 
head shot only. No calls 
please. Stephen Pratt-Otto 
A.R.T., 64 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge, MA 02138. Will call to 
notify you of time. 


Auditions DARK AT THE 
TOP OF THE STAIRS, 
equity-nonequity. Ex- 
perience only, Whelock 
Theatre, Saturday 


Auditions for Noel Coward's 
FALLEN ANGELS Dir by 
Veronica Worth Sun. Nov. 
30, 7pm, 7 Eliot St Jamaica 
Plain. Bring Pic and resume. 
For more into. call 975-5690. 


UDO! 
PHOTOGRAPHY:sexy or 
fantasy. Vry 
prof.Great gift! PO 
Box 228 Quincy Ma 02169. 


Leicafiex camera (1966) SLR 
w/ F2. 50mm, F2.8 135mm, 


F2.8 35mm $800. 
617-536-7780x275. 9-5 
Mon-Fri. 


Pentax: SLR w/screw'mount 
, 135mm, 50mm, 
21mm and 2x cvtr $475 B.O. 
fujica SLR w/43' 75mm 
zoom/$160 475-3246. 


RECORDS & 
TAPES 


DESPERATELY SKNG 


Jane, days 682-1833, eves, 
603-432-3764. 


VIDEO & 
TELEVISION 


AUDITIONS-Private 
and audition 


reparation for actors. 
on individual needs 


t. 
Appleby director 
Alley Theatre, 720-0515 


-makeup artist - ushers, im- 
med. 367-1051, 536-9054. 


tone-apen call M/F 

/F ac- 
tors, Spring 1987, Nat'l 
tours. : reh in Boston, 
$200/wk; Perf, $291/wk. 
Tues, 12/9, 5-7pm at 2 Park 
Plaza, Boston (corner 
Boylston & Charlies). 2 con- 


pieces ( 
1 comic) total 3 min. max. 
Bring pix and resume. Non 
equity. 


COMEDY WRITER'S WORK- 
SHOP: Continuous & 
evening classes in st 


script for film & T.V. 
Call 617-862-5979 for 
& registration in- 


formation. 


i 
MOVERS - a TFAMILY MOVERS: Lo- 
| s INT tuner 
rates. 277: 889-1027 80s master of ceremonies. 
15 0 per 
MDPU # 0765 BIG-SCREEN advent 
Large or small. Local & long =MOVING? For best prices 
Problems FOR YOUR 
; members in New Eng- PIANO ideas for brunches. recep- over $170) Asking $535 
land who've discov- AND 
pF RIDES Model 286 Desk Pro w/high THE ARTS 
: res. amber monitor. 51 
RAM. 30 megabyte internal 
leaving daily. Must be 21& = ciudes Watson's ACTORS, ACTRESSES, 
licensed. Call 267-4836 communications package. THEATRE GROUPS: This 
could be your big break! 
SEX MISCELLANY $4000./BO 864-8001 Advertise in the Phoenix 
Foun | MISCELLANY 
THERAPY 
for winter. 244-6456 Unix System 68,000 based x 60" and 6 oak Windsor WNARRATORS NEEDED 
Computer w/ Berkly chairs. Paid over $000 One 
VIDEO 4.0 enhanced uns eperating 
ERVICES dec in 1 megane 
SERVICES _ Ram, Fy term., 2 2 232 
VIDEOTAPE ports,1 parallel port, 2 sys- 
tems, rades avail & 
Attordable wedding video $2000 ea. or best 
offer, (Would consider a 
trade for IBM-PC) Call 
603-888-5556 
OF THE 
BARS 
Call | 
— j Together IN THE CLASSIFIED PAGES. 
TURN TO THIS DISPLAY 
| 
now; led by 
Gestalt Therapist. Individual 
7 counseling also offered 
Framingham 679-0641 “01-0008 
Chestnut Hill 232-4800 WHOLISTIC 
Wakefield 245-4667 
Brockton 584-8303 MASSAGE 
i u r 
| 
IN CHRISTMAS GIFT! 
4 Reduce stress before exams, . Lic. 
2 or Dennis 641-1234 transfer to video tape w/ mu- 
328-8572. 
Hewlett, NY 11557 
one Cordwood: Ash & oak. Stove 
size 18-22 in. seasoned $185 
= = 3 for $500. Del. call 
ris 345-6366. 
8’ orange & yellow felt couch 
exc cond $70, bik lea office Ivory long earrings retail $90 
pore chr $40, sm desk $20,ezchr _ sell $50, IVory rings retail 
$00, record payer = 
$60, record player & radio 
console 6’ $60, 2 sm wood _ jewels also. 925-2456. 
electric stove $70, 15th cen- Coins: type pieces & half sets 
co Sue tury. table $1600 or BO, 9.0; 27" shogun 18 speed 
12x14’ rug y $140, Dec 6, 10am-12, Sunday Dec 
— rug $40, 200 99 yds 7. _7:30pm-0:90 180, 
[Same usew rug good cond $3/sq erway, Boston. 734-5203 ext 
yd, 5’ clock $150, single 
mahog bed box spring & 
HYPNOSIS $60, 3 washers $80 each, 1 
You can erast stove $60, 9 hardcore door 
E Antique roll top desk 36” 
Ph.D. wide. Restored and re- 
Self Contidence — — and fessional 
734-0623 tem, 256K, 2 drives, monitor, 
— $5200" 9080’ Keyore Caravan Theatre sks musi- 
level and shows y how to | 
contr special stress re- | 
was 
ly Speed 
PO Box 477 Dutch craft. Johan & Roelie 
Hewlett, New York 11557 964-6460. Free est. Refs. , 


11/30 & 12/1 at the Vokes 


McKenzie (eves) at 
651-0608. 


FH 


bs 
“8 


JOIN BROOKLINE 
Symphony needs bassoon, 
cellos, bass . Tues 
nite rehearsais. David 
. Call 

232-5971 eves for info. 


of 
988 2436 
call, = tween 
6-8pm. 


SPEECH AND VOICE 
WORKSHOPS: Breath, re- 
articula- 


nite 


RF 


ag 


i 


inflection, 
Tori, Roker terial. jamming, forming 
/ea. 
731-9870. group. 5743 keep trying. 
Stage director or technical FEMALE VOCALIST 
theatre WANTED: Est. 
part time work at K-12 pri-- So. Shore t-40 GB band. 
vate school. Ai Steady $. 
or evenings, Jan-Maytoheip § amateurs. . appear- 
stage 2 student oductions. ance a must. Lve mssg 
thor t ah assist. 238-5246 or 823-2509. 
. Send 
resume to: Christine John- 
son, Bancroft School, 110 FUNKY PLAYER needed for 
rock band w/ 


Shore Drive, Worcester, MA 
01605. E.0.E. 


strong creative voc., inst a +, 
no major label int. infil 
Minutemen, Gabriel, Ma- 
terial. 424-1263, 734-7940 


voc pref, exc. mngmnt 


GET EDUCATED 
Want to learn a 

. how to draw, how 
to write 
* You can find listings for ail 
this and more in the Educa- 
tion section of the Phoenix 
Classifieds 


BASS, GUITAR, M/F. For 
vocs 569-7085 or 
738-9143. 


Fem 

formerly of Touche, sks 
pro band 

§92 24 hrs. 


GUITAR/BASE: 
needed for wk: 


vocals, 

wk, W/top 40 band. Above 
sits. Steve 
384-7084. 


Keys + Guit. for T-40 rock f.t. 
voc + trans. Work S.N.H, 
Mass. Marcel, 
603-485-3715. 


GUITARIST - SONG 
WRITER AV. 
for a working 
| have large repertoire of hit- 
oriented songs, studio ex- 
and music-in- 


perience 
dustry contacts. Profession- 
als only call 361-8095 


Bassist and guitarist needed 
for contemporary gosei 
‘oup. infil by W. Nans KJV 
Jonathan 

262-4758 


BASS/KEYBORD PLAYER 
OR DRUMMER WANTED for 
melodic rock band. 


Chops free weeknights a 
305-4676 oF 661-0417, 
BASS PLAYER WANTED: 
band. Den- 
nis: 617. -4708. Diane: 
603-89 1-0839, before 7pm. 
B.C. KAGAN 


Promotional on 
location-studio shots. 
Winter Street Boston 
617) 482-0336 

attention 


Blues, Jazz trio nds ser de- 

groov, 

658-7361, Fi 889-1369. 


GOTHAM CITY - 
fessional inquiries. 
926-8895. 


Drummer and Bassist 
serious musi- 


oriented top-40/ 
Project with prod/deal seek 
solid “s 
Jules 424-1346 
536-9444 


Orig rock band with major OUTLET gone, solo. 
nition. Serious ci noone. Serious only ae Y Black Hondo Acoustic 
Jumbo body Hondo 
PA FOR RENT acoustic, K Archtop acoustic 
PA and show for rent Priva’ truction guitar, Hondo Z Les Paul 
wate chan REHEARSAL in all instruments 
crew, per 24 hr ry amp, 
Pina, eed Highest q rence FT 145 pick- 
room 
338-2 tructors drum case, Randall power 
tape space van sndmen ALLSTON: rehearsal space rse: drum machine, 
sack proaitend Can for rent month-day-hour. Day & Evening Ibanez Stratocaster. 
Pro M voc, mature, versatile, cTi restora’ 
206-7127, lv message ACHIEVE VOCAL INSTRUCTOR $225, wood $100, Tab 
South Shore club. 628-5008. confidence while ail OF THE BLUES . 
Clubs avail for functions. vocal problems. Honor BUESCHER ALTO SAX- 
ot Berklee now accepting BAND 
& Taking a limited $200 Mike after 6pm 
we PA & reh In = amount of 
label John Scholarship HAMMOND CONCORD 
ACOUSTIC WAVE =| orkstudy programs 
UNPRECEDENTED IN- 
to. Cal VATIONINAUDIOTECH- | SPACEAVAILABLE | 
- NOLOGY. _A_ COMPLETE Call 267-4079 bench. Call 617-095-7691 
SINGER/WRITER: Bad MUSIC SYSTEM SO SMALL tor 
wants 2 form/join SO POWE to set up : 
punk energy band. | have BE TAKEN ANYWHERE. interviews & audition Double Bass 
bese but can't play good CALL EVENINGS at 186 Brookline Ave. 100 yr old German flat-back 
Lyres. Cail-328-8875 aft 6 Boston 02215 ba 


Fish. 


(We serve everybody) 


Fresh Boston Schrod ................. 7.95 
Bluefish Dijonnaise .................... 8.95 
Fresh Tuna, Romano Cheese Crumbs .... 9.95 
Scallops Provencal .................. 10.95 
Grilled Salmon 10.95 
Blackened Red Snapper .......... 10.95 
Served with Limitless Salad Bar 


Fresh Vegetable & Warm Homemade Bread 


For 50 Years Back Bay's Neighborhood Restaurant 
94 Massachusetts Ave. (at Newbury St.) 536-0184 


Open Noon-Midnight Seven Days 


just in from West 
Coast/NM. 230 songs, 30 
need music. Seek col- 


key- 
sears. Days Lynne 


space. Serious only. 
Double Dose 782-8766. 
THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
INTRODUCES A NEW AND 
EXPANDED HEALTH AND 
COUNSELING SERVICES 


we have label 
of 128. 460-9115 


6 samplers, 12 syn 3 
digital drums, computer & 
software, sequencers, 
synchronizers, tons of 


. 32 con- 
sole, 16/8 track 2 
track digital. Low rates. 
443-0255. 


Modern rock band looking 
for bass & drums. Creative 
serious fun have reh space. 
587-8125, 254-8323 


NO HASSLES 
Multikeyboard player w/ 
lead vocals needed by N.E. 
premiere 60's band,'Ciass of 
66'.Good t, tr 
portation, and attitude 
necessary. Excellent pay and 
working conditions. 

Cali Sam 246-1990 

PRODUCER 

ENGINEER 


if you're looking for a 
Producer 


DENTAL, DIET AND OTHER 
SERVICES. 

THE FIRST seeks drummer, 
must have equip, trans, at- 
titude, we have re- 
hersal space. 165 W 
message. 

VOCALIST 


VOCALIST WANTED 
PROGRESSIVE 
ORIGINAL ROCK & 
ROLL UNIT SEEKS 


EQUIPMENT. TOM 
475-4315 OR NEIL 


CLASSICAL GUITAR 
Limited openings for guitar 
and lon study with 


the serious 
begineer. 
Katie. 


Flute lessons 
student or 
787-9717 


LARRY 
ATAMANUIK 
DRUMMER, TEACHER 
NOW TAKING 
STUDENTS 
ALL STYLES AND 
LEVELS 


YRS PROF. EXP. 
ming-recording-tour- 


ng internationally with 
such as: 


LESSONS 
GUITAR, BASS, 


RANDY ROOS 
GUITARIST OFFERING PRI- 


approach to developing your 
own style. 469-9191 

ROCK KEYBOARD 
LESSONS I!! Learn to play in 


amming we Ven Hien, 


Small, personal 
Classes starting soon. 
Eric Miller at 391-2922 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 


amps model 700/series |i 
960 watts (VA) max a piece. 
immaculate condition never 
been on the road. very clean 
. Best offer. Cali 
83-9282 or 232-5153 


TRACK SYSTEM 
OTARI mk-li track re- 
corder (mint) w/ stand & full 
remote; SPECK 
mixer, 3 band e.q. in 


desk w/ patch bay 
w/ compiete 


Acoustic 401 bass cab, 
2-12", 120W, exc cond. 
$250. Bob 783-9172 

ADA Oelay 
Best specs any - 
$595 new 75 
783-9282 or 232-51 

A mint Seimer Mark Vii tenor 
w/ case. $1275. 696-3939, 
Ive msg for Sue. 

Atten. Drummers: Gretch 
drm set, 3 pc. black. 12", 
14", 18". Perfct cond. Also 


avail, misc drums, stands & 
hardware, 536-2723 tv msg. 


BASS GEAR: IBANEZ RB850 
w/ $350, Peaveay 
THY $910, Basic 
50 $165, Bass 


message. 

KAWAI Studio 
UST-7 Black satin tyr 
, Must con- 


6-chni 


PIANO 


Lowest prices 
Pianos bought. 
sold, rented. 
moved. rebuilt 


3 
2 


Lows & MF-1X Horns. Exc. 
semi 
hallow neck 1 J.D. FURST 
bank after Cot 
: 206-0090 eves 
331 & SONS 
MX-1 for sale. Trigger Sim- PI A N 
Piers, Can 0 
113. 
works great ideal for mc or 
vocals $200 compiete call 
963-6794 
OB-8 w/case $1300 tle 
face and software $1250 or Brookline 
$180 Riccardo the 1700 block 
of con Stree 
| 998.0004 
series with 4 band EQ 
3 way top cab 15", horn, siot 
tweeter. All JBL drivers pow- 
ered by AB systems power 
amps. 
to move. 0.b.0. 
U1, 48 up; sends, versatie atte, $350 oF b/o: 
, ebony finish. Peavey Tri-Flex spkr system, 
Great Holdey git Minch Gd 
. on stands 
225-1635 leave message. shape $325 or ble Fender 
Jaguar customized by 
Rhodes Piano 73 stage, gd 
+ 15 in. speaker cab or b/o; Gibson SG bass 
shape, wicase $125. Call 
Rick 254-1326, lv message. 
‘cond Yamaha QX-7 $175 or BO 
b.0. 603-699-9275 new, Gretch Snare with case 


16 x 4, switchable mid EQ,3 Doard-3 stage para- 
sends, phantom power, indi- Metric eq each module of 4 
vidual channel patch. Ex- nputs is completely patch- 
Flexible coneule in anvil w/14 inputs, 4 buss ouputs 
case $1200 or best offer 
Chris, 646-7934 buss out, it perfect 
. for 4 track or 8 track record- 
FARFISA VIP dual keys w/ ing. Immaculate condition 
case/ stand. 's sound. Best offer. Call 783-9262 or 
Good cond $325. Cali Dave 232-5153 
at 897-9521 after 9 wkdays. TABCAM Ua 7 
Fender Elite Precision Fret- recording board. 18 imputs 8 
less ebony neck, all vusses 16 track 
active electronics, mint the studio. $3500 or Best of- 
shape road case fer. MCM Recording 
262-9283 755-5643 
Precision Ja 22 Bass TC Electronics 
$400 492-8325 after 6 
new two EV mics PL 76 PL 05 


plete 

best offer. Joe 961-3367 
after 5pm 

For sale Yahama G245S, 


i 


Super Chet, Rick 12-String 
Strats, Teles etc. 763-9491, 
267-6077 


= ; for 
both. -3 organ, 


$50 each Eric 262-9283 
THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


OTHER SERVICES. 


The following have 
stolen: Gibson Les Paul cus- 
tom, wine red # 173109638. 
Alwa AD3500U 3 headed 
tape deck #1308629307. 
3900Z into 


Sansui 
about these write PO Box 
173 Boston 02112 


EIGHT TRACK STUDIO 


POR SALE 
Converting to 16 track. 


Equip. only used for personal 
demo. work & in ex. cond. 
Fostex A-8 $1250, Ramsa 
1004 mixer $1200, Oberheim 
OX drum machine $600, Call 
John, days 942-0130, eves 
526-4976. 


Vox westminster 18", $175 
Alembic preamp $175. 
Peavey BSS Hod $125. 
Ampeg supr echo twin $130. 
Gibson G3 BSS $300. 
Roland gtr preamp $175. 
Michee!l 


Lots more 
532-0368 Iv mess 


MUSICAL 
SERVICES 


REPAIRS 
Electr 


782-7493. Brighton 


PERFORMING 
ARTS 
Southwest of Gost. Lrg. 


clean, secure, Call Chuck 
eves, 668-6231. leaves 
mess 


STUDIOS 


sqipriv) art space 
$500/mo (inci ht) 2 yr ise 
2500 key So-Stat. 574-9237. 


ARTIST LOFT/Wirtwn Hid 
2 


400-450 sq. ft., $250/mo. all. 
Woman 25+. Beautiful 
610 
612. eves 

Ft Point 900 Sq Ft nice 
space. Avail 12/15 for inci 
call 664-5174 

Live in play in studio for mu- 
sicians for info call 
(617)254-3019 


PEOPLE 


MODELING 


ENTRE NOUS 

FUN-TOGETHERNESS 
Handsome, well-educated, 
unattached male, 40's, 
wishes to meet an attractive, 
sensuous female. age unim- 
portant (30+). We could en- 


Want to discuss it? Write 
Box 222 Newton 02159 


Le 


9861 NOILO3S "XINZOHd NOLSOS 


electric quiter creat Quitar great a 
Barron 
JX-3P, synth, 6 
, & harmony. inctudes PG-200 
NATIONAL TELEVISION 2 mer and ory bag. 4550 Bos. 
teaching classes in: rv KAWAI Baby grand pno 
Children end Teen On- ebony finish exc cond, great 
Technique 
i On-Camere Technique/ LIST Wi 
TV Commerciai unit vocalat Gition 444-9505 
Must be dedicated & have Lighting projection 
DIRECTOR equipment. Tom 475-4315 
Register now for winter classes or Nell 475-0895 after 5. dmmr + tekos, treneis, 
132 Brookline Ave. Boston cable, trees. 2B & H 16mm + 
Square) 536-1878 screen. 492-1126. 
Lic. by Comm. Mass. DRUMMER 
Dept. of Ed. MARIMBA rose 
Credit cards now accepted. WANTED wood ct cond & 
and committment by original 
ORUMMER WANTED pos- and stereo chorus/delay 
Thea rackmntbie units hardly used 
; tre, Boston post Ad., Rt 3 $350. 492-3957 
1M, 1F. For info cali R. = inF area Call Pat 
Drummer with solid R&B channei switching. Re-verb 
band. Equipment, transpor- per week 
tation and practice space ; 
| 
auditions for Joseph, Dec 
2-4 at 7pm. 2d floor stud. ctr, = — 
84 Mass Ave in ag yd 
@ prepared song. 
253-6294. 
WHOREHOUSE IN 83-4469 
TEXAS” 
Audition 7 & 8, 
7:30pm at the club house, 7 
or 329-0452. 
= Female si Classically 
trained turned 
ethnic/popular folk seeking 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
8, studio tape, and re- 
322-6400. ORums Brand new $380. 537-0438 
"Cover Band Shure mikes $55 each 3 for 
’ drummer, rthm guit + Bass i $150 almost new call now for ote 
on club circuit. Rich $10 762-2036 
328-9071, Jack 335-1125 or Front Man needed for R&R 
Peter 761-6262 band new/old. Prefer hi- STEINBURGER Bass $700. a0 bes 
Pete 893-8177 or Peavy TNT bass amp $230. equipme be Amp Hot- 
Ross 4 track recorder $375. jes Call 
All_in-exc cond. Ron 
776-0495 leave mes ‘ 
—— Sunn Coliseum Bass Amp w/ 
te 18 & 15 in speakers $350. 
Auditions-Guitar 1975 Les Paul 
orig. comm. rock band ikg. 
for rock guitarist, backup 492-7100 «6702 
Synths! Most brand new! 
network, label contacts. Eden 3-way monitor, pertect Mest brand 
Commitment absolutely nec. for elect. drums, keys, and KBOS: 
735-0739 vocs. $325 ea. or b.o. Mark JX 10 w/ case. 
- $1750, Roland 459-0948 
laborat lectic R jernationally Known per- VATE . ersonal 
eclectic Ron /recording EV-TAPCO 74 mixer Tascam M20 series record- 
PRODUCER Pearson, = = 
———— FOF studio and live work, w/ , Ovi, Cars, anyone ft. Cin + safe. inc. Ht. + 1 oan 
Guitarist wnted for working Vinyl credits and 15 yrs ex- T 646-8515 bth. Rich 244-1279 ee 
orig/cov rock band. We have perience. High quality P.A. 
truck PA lights, road crew, 4nd effects rack also avail, Singing Lessons with the 
management. Call Dennis, i! at reasonable rates. Call best teacher in town. Musical Spee a 
447-0158. 1-224-4221, or Dave theater, pop, and folk. 
for rock blues band, prefer Successful band regrouping, STUDY GUITAR ae ee an 
originals open to Incas. Pros REPAIR 
963-2276. Let Boston's luthier to the 
EYBO pros help you expand your 
PERIENCED ‘synthisist im- Wanted for blues, jazz, rock, Perfor 
med. Mark/Dan 969-8113. band. Have P.A. and prac- 
Keys or guitar w/ lead vocal Sea Train pis bik 
needed for top 40 rock. Pros John Hammond 
only. Call 322-2680 betore Ronnie Hawkins 
GTRIST Paul Winter Consort INTRODUCES A NEW AN 
EXPANDED HEALTH AND 
Testy Pott wanted by PAGE. TURN TO HEALTH and others La — COUNSELING SERVICES “ie 
punk/pop/g inspired AND COUNSELING Call 734-3265 Classical guitar, $150. Call PAGE. TURN TO HEALTH 
orig band voos helpful must SERVICES TO DISCOVER aft. 7pm, 926-8142 AND COUNSELING TO 
have car & equipment we !NFORMATION ABOUT COVER INFORMATION 
have practice space. LEARN SAXOPHONE W pro ABOUTDENTAL, DIET AND a Siw 
244-0277, 277-7836 Begin/adv ary style Berk Photo models serous con- 
Lead vocalist wanted for or- grad Dave 782-3394. sideration only. Must be 5’ 7” 
= === iginal rock band, pref Male, tall or more and attractive. 
west Send resume, photo, and coe 
ease, Bor 0064 
KEYBOARDS, SAX, VOICE, 
MUSIC $900 
experienced, talented, lead 621-0220, eves, 
singer with style, sense of PIANO LESSONS 784-7845 a ro eae 
humour and writing ability. Blues, jazz, classical, pop, all Guitar amp for sale. Roland 
We have great songs, you _— levels. 666-2166. Bolt 60w tube amp, 1 owner, | 
clans to play mostly original Tim, wogy y or ya 1, Mark 113 joy meeting once or twice a : 
hard rock. 620-0886. — between 6 & Spm, ive msg. month at my apartment for 
Drummer sks est ROCK Wanted: Lead vocalist, high tun, warmth, gourmet dining ee 
bnd w/a punch. aie live + P| power & range to do techno- TOM . GUITARS and deep communication 
4:30 M-F 449-1595. — —— Call Ken, 964-3080. Les Paul Gold Top -1968, 
— _ BOSS Les Paul Spec.-1955, Flying — = 
V-1958 reissue, Gretsch 
A 
slick, prof. drummer w/ seeks older attractive 
voc. ability (a Teacher balanced S/MWF 26-38 who 
must!) for a working vocally HAMMON ame as B3 desires passionate and ro- 
LEAD VOCALIST. MUST SS mantic daytime interludes If 
BE DEDICATED & HAVE you have forgotten or your 
a — — 695-7626 — luck has gone rotten. Re- 
p= Hiwatt-60W stack, phone to Box 6345 
5-08: : condition. $700 or b.o. ‘Z' No Attractive-educ MWM 50 
WORKING COVER BAND, Jazz, Pop, standard Deen $600 or bo. ike to meet WF. 
part time, seeks lead voice/ . 6pm 893-3750 Tokai ‘Vintage’ strat copy = 45-80, for friendship and un- : 
many credits (on viny!) fhythm guitar. No lounge Classical $175 OF b.0. Roland WURLITZER CONSOLE inhibited sex. Portsmouth. 
; your live or studio efforts, stars please. Age 26-36. Call po Yate be ne ee 9 machine $100 or b.o. Must PIANO with bench, 2 years NH area. Box 5972, Boston ; 
plesse call Danilo at 773.1136 aft. 3. 277-1527 $190 exc studio and live mic sell. Call for details. Tom old Excellent Cond $1500. MA02114. 
Eric 262-9283 1-803-585-6879 aft 4pm. 253-6603 or 387-0754 : 
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Sweet 


Talk 


738-7570 


= 
Phone sex for 
the 
discriminating 
gentleman 


SS SS 
Dominant 
MIStTTESSES 

always 
available 


$20 


MC/VISA 


Prepaid calls: 


Send in money order 
ST Associates 
P.O. Box 34 
Allston, MA 
02134 a 


to 


The Phoenix Classifieds - tt 
effective alternative. 


Attr prof MWM 41 seeks attr 
warm dscr daytime MWF 
Ifiliment. 


Wellesiey 
02157 
BIWM, 37, 200 and fit. Need 
friend who is cautious and 
curious as | am. Can't host, 
but near address. 
NO DRUGS. Letter w/ 


LIMOUSINE | | MAILBOXES HONESTY sessions let 
FOR RENT Boston's original mai ee é com - PO Box 254 Dedham 02026 
Vou ho rent private In your area educated professional in 
imousines 80 Mase. Ave. Gays meet gays Straight, lesbians, | 9°04 shape for 
T.V., Bar, Next Cream Hall/Quincy Market. Lesbians meet gay & bi singles, 
Video, Etc. enewering “EXCLUSIVELY” health “concious 
Reasonable Boston apt. well endwd, & discreet we 
Rates send will answr ail. desires. 
24 Hours pend WMCPL 30 sk v wit 
men 
GWM,29, 6’, moustached, GWM, 29, 5’ 7°, Brookline serving a str 36m fant w 8 
267-4079 tor New England race and st PO Box 259 
cere invoh ent, Box 4038 (ime, food, tun) 
Peabody, Ma. 01961-4038. Prot MWM, 35, seeks 
WM, 29, cute, caring, loves 8/ tor 
warm icularly my 
heathy thn tight Dod sks what) POB 542 Somers Ct 06071 
W or Asian male 18-35 for sophisticated for play- Vernon's! Discreet, Pvt Hrs. pag toe mpd hee 
JO. PO Box 321 Belmont MA _—mate/ rela- room. Make-up, for unhurried, re- 
Handsome, submissive, and Waltham, Ma. 02254 PO Box 9253, Boston 
wi young, MarrF 35 seeks 6 attr men 
women. Send phone. Box terlude MWCPL attr discreet 
BULKY BODYBUILD 1915 wales ay Fem and sks similar col fom Tor 
Wed 28 to | desire a slim lady with a Waltham. MA 02: 54 02146. 
meet for friendship. Must be Shvd pss to sensuallv rbdwn Wima met Fred through the 
into flexing and m Po and Ick till mutually satisfied © MWCp! att 30’s seeks same © MWF, 23 w unattent. husb 
CAPE SLV wick, MA 01077 Box 1024 Derry Nh 03038 tapes, and?Box0128 f 
MWM, 32, 190ibs sks dom WAKEYOUR 
rain me to serve 
way you Geverve. You can WORK HARDER 
make me a jer man sase 
or phone PO Box 1575 4 FOR YOU! 
Plymouth Ma 02360 BVEe PLACE IT 
CLEAN AFFAIR FOR MORE THAN 
Attractive male wishes to ONE WEEK ee 


equally very concerned 
about cleanliness and 
hygiene. | am part of a happy 
open marriage in which we 
date with each other's ok. 
Let's talk. Write Box 94 New- 
ton, MA 02159. 


AFTNOON DELIGHT 
Ladies if you'd like some 
afternoon romance write 
Box 4037, Brockton 
MA 02403. 


ATTENTION 


When dialing 
massage and 
escort 
phone numbers, 
please be sure 
to dial 
the number 

correctly. 


COLLEGE COEDS 
new/yng athletic events 
promoter, ‘s business 
has recently sky rocketed, 


Phone Fantasy 


sensually wild 


24HRS./7DAYS 


Sexy, 


young coeds 


1-800 
231-3767 


Toll FREE 
Callback 


In NY¥(212) 947-4140 


MC/VISA 


Take advantage of ine 
GQUARANTEE o place 


HOUR LONG 
TOTAL BODY 
MASSAGE 


24 hour service 
Serving all of Mass. 


436-6568 
Escort Openings 
Available 


33 


le 


i 


wo 


8 


3 


ESCORTS 
NEEDED 


A MAN’S MAN ESCT. 
GWM Escort Hndsm, Masc, 
26, 6 ft., 170, wi. hng. Vers. in 
or outcalis. 266-2868, Al. 
ANDREA, Sexy friendly and 
safe, private 254-8073iI!! 
ANGIE: Add a little delight to 


Sessions avatiable 437-0985, 


ATHLETIC & TAN 


loge oF grad students. at Wednesday at 
intelligent, dng the selective compa- —Attrac gentleman avail to 
scribe yourselt photolposs NOTICE ADVERTISERS: oy Sy 
real, you won't be disap- Only bona fide Recent Federal legislation such person. Box 127, va eae y+ 
pointed. Excellent Op- y Prohibits obscene or inde-| Stoneham, MA 021 Ben tor geod 
portunity for travel, adven- Early Bird S replies to an ad cent telephone com- fone col 208-1411 cubele 
ture and $$ if you quality. 6:30 a.m. - 8:30 a.m. should be directed son under 18 or with ‘any MASSAGE & “ 
Box 0096. 7 3 4 to a Phoenix box other person without ‘hi 
- 7668] | number. The Phoe- or her consent co CHEER 
MWC af couples = nix is not required 40DD 27 37 one or two Pretty escorts. 
Prepay: to hold, deliver or Tall blonde full escort Erotic mov. and ork 
630, Plaistow NM 0986 forward flyers or Tues Thur days 
Brookline, MA 02146 ll unsolicited seeks SF or ena very endowed BABY BROOKE 
ry yng, , attractive 
or 825-8647. Outcails 
Seems MA 02112 417 cheerleader need $ 4 spring WM? Box 6346. LOVELY BLONDE 
im to repeat PRE OF 
HELPFUL FRIEND 20, bia. S4b-22-33 experienced. time and time again 
ful, educated, discreet, de- —@ omk. Pro pix 3 for $10 hot female sub- modeling. Conv. location. 
finitely not promiscuous action shots, 3 for $20, ‘Missive. To explore S&M, 617 Outcalis verified 247-3430. 
looking for term ar- combo 3 for $15, used 840, and benetew mod 2 1544 
rangement slender w/ 3 action pic $35, control on a con- 
ono Medford tinuing basis. Mild to 68- 
A treme. Fantasy to reailty. have a wide variety of TAURUS 
morn. . No inter- Limits repected but ex- lovely ladies and we UNITED 
/ ferance in your life. No pros HI-TECH-FANS ended. intetigent letter and NH., 
please. Suite 251, 451 cae ter . Box Sudbury, ESCORT 
Moody St., Waltham 62154. With, equipment ing. on 01776 24 br REFERRAL 
Get 10 cash, out caitsonly | | treasure 
sincere no all calls verified your pleasure” 
296-6037 
Let @ pretty girl escort you. All calls ver.-.ed 
LIVE RATED assurec 
(ALWAYS READY Open 24 hc irs 
(for adults only!) BIZARRE anytime 
Best™ 
SEX EROTIC Escort Openings 
B Live, nota FANTASIES 
recording @ Visa / 
accepted @ Call 492-7933 
» Male & Female ATTENTI N 
or 1-800-345-HUNK Bellygrams (G) Boston's Oldest 0 
night No (Outside Mass Onin) Escort Agency Offers 
personal questions Referrals To The When dialing 
asked @ Talk as Discrimating Executive massage and 
long as you want : in Bo escort 
WHATEVER ston Or The 
No hassle. high phone numbers, 
satisfaction YOUR FANTASY urrounding Suburbs. please be sure 
YOU WILL BE 
Suzy/Aerobic SATISFIED to dial 
497-6169 2-07 the number 
(617) “It is a business rie) correctly. 
doing pleasure = “Call Us For é 


IE 
or. 
/ 
Mae 
1199 Wainut St. 
Newton open 7 days, 9-10 
965-1066 
: 965-5535 
ENTLEMEN 
Our af ts small the Re- 
wards are tailll! Lovely and 
active Escorts available for 
your discreet Pleasures. in 
and Out Calis. 584-1222 
Brand New Location 
: SWEET 
| TEMPTATIONS 
ladies tempt you 
Featuring Casey: 
35-24-32 
will travel 
ca! ad tor more inan 
e one mserton One sutvey 
showed More than 50°. of 
istresses, Our sovernsers recewed the 
majority Of thew responses 
after the second appearance o! 
267-1234 _| Beautiful intelligent 
> ; some of 
19-20 no recip necessary. Boston's most 
_ gdikg vry muscular 
= Soverty 61096 gentlemen 
id payphone no. date 
time. I'll call. PO Box 205 4 From information 
please call: 
ay} PO Box 2751, Framingham 
doors, 
Any Fantasy Arranged = 
phone, p.o. box 835, York,  outcall only, 288-4820. 
Maine 03000, ATTENTION ESCORTS! Ali 
. 
Gre 


‘ALK OF THE TOWN qualities 
CALL THE FUN LOVERS and A.__K.¥, call 
LA-DEE-DA 536-1196. 
WE LOVE TO PARTYMtt! 
24 HOURS, 884-1685 
OUTCALLS ONLY 
|_ Escorts Needed 
FANTASIES Swedish 
and Merrimack world 
aly. ica 
All calls verified. ‘Mon-Sat. 
in/out calls. 10a.m. -6 p.m. 
289-7305 
T CORT AND MASEUSE, IN- 
YOU WANNA 


Outcalls only 
Serving all of New England 


thritt time call 
288-7372 outcallis only. 
with old busy 
TOTEM 730-7250. 
Escort by Block 
outcal, Now 880-3700 BODY BUILDER 
Escort for men . Call 
chlentele. AD, PLEASE DIAL 
ATTENTION! 
| 
The 
im. | SOCIET 
for 
advertising Escort 
in the Referrals 
Entre 
24 hr 
Escort 
Secti Service 
is Discretion 
Wednesday 
at 6:00. Assured 
Outcalls only 
Any 
advertiser 
wishing “Sophisticated 
to place young ladies 
ba ad on for gentlemen 
ursday 
will be who deserve 
char nothing 
a $15.00 but the best.” 
late fee. 
891-5559 
No ads = 
Female 
Escorts 
Needed 


SPECIAL 
CLASSIC | |Sophisticated cof OT ICE 
ESCORTS gents prefer ‘nd massage 
| |ANGELA| numbers 
to For incall 6 PM Wednesday 
THE ; or outcall service for your ad to run. 
A cut now that To do this for 
above the [il | |286-3055 | | 
rest . Discretion assured 
night comes Referral pr 536-5390 
alive ... We feature correspondence ext. 
CALL Any ~~ 
18 ON 
Serving hotel or home 247-0780 render you their sieve. = 
| | | | 266-4443 | 
the pleasure o 
All calls enchanting AVAILABLE BEST 
escort ‘ody tond “of “material ESCORTS 
verified Twenty four hours ax 
Female escorts you want, to ABSOLUTELY 
wanted Escorts Needed 424-8689 caling card to Chastity 20 - 30 min. 
arrival time 
“THE in Boston area. 
TIMATE” Now also serving 
Massage the North Shore. 


Satin & Lace & a 28 waist. 
Pre-op Escort. New to Bos- 
Galleria) 
SOUTHERN COMFORT: Big 
when bieck ledy sincere gentiemen, B40 and 
do. S & M also aveilabie, must 
268-7322 verity. 569-3857. 
Outcalts 
Verifiable 
No credit cards 
or checks 
Couples welcome CASANOVA'S 
Referrals SOPHISTICATED 
Immediate and friendly service Need 10 relax, need some 
from beautiful and charming escorts you the, TLC. youve teen 
missing. Call 742-1777. Boston's newest 
e all male escort 
service featuring 
ine exotic male 
CHAMPAGNE escorts and 
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MasterCard and Visa accepted. Openings for attractive escorts. 


GOLDEN 
ESCORTS 


The most beautiful women 
escorts the East Coast. 
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nothing but the best’ 


eBoston’s newest 
Wendy escort referral 


Blond Hair service 
eAll calls verified 


Vanessa ion 
Blond Hair | Discret 
Brown Eyes eOutcalls only 

11 AM-1 AM 

Shauna a “Ask about our 
Blond Hair Dinner-date Special” 
Hazel Eyes 

36-24-36 


Escort 
_ Referrals 


if you like the 
beautiful tanned bionds 
of California, you will love us 


All Limousine 


Calls Escort Open Service 
Verified Openings 9AM —2AM Available 


The deadline for 
advertising in the 
Entre Nous/Escort 
Section is 
Wednesday at 
6:00. INTRODUCING .. . 
PRESTIGE 
Any advertiser Female Escort Referrals 
wishing to place “We step out in style.” 
an ad on Thursday Outcalls only. 
will be charged a 
scretion assured. 
$15.00 late fee. 24 hour service throughout 
Boston and suburbia. 
No ads will be 742-1474 
accepted on ESCORT OPENINGS 
Friday. 


Companions 
With Class 
Onternational 


A Personal Escort Service 


BOSTON’S NEWEST AND MOST PRESTIGIOUS ESCORT 
REFERRAL AGENCY IS PROUD TO BRING YOu A 
SERVICE WITH DIGNITY. 


¢ 24-hour service in the Boston area 

¢ Openings for male and female escorts 
Outcalls only 

¢ All calls verified 

¢ Models available 

Co-Ed session 

¢ Videotaping and photography 

¢ Domnt sessions available 

¢ Bachelor & bachelorette parties 


ESCORT EXTRAORDINAIRE 
Escort Referral Service 


re Introducing Massachusetts’ most unique escort service. 
ie Featuring male and female escorts. 


Open 24 hours 


471-3079... 


All major credit cards accepted 
Escort Openings. 


EXPERIENCE OUR 
WORLD OF 
CLASS AND 
BEAUTY 


CALL 
527-5281 


Lindsay's 
All-American 
Girl Escorts 


For the 
gentleman 
only 


e 24-Hour Service 
throughout Massachusetts 
¢ Openings for female 
escorts always available 

¢ All calls verified. 
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The story of the Bosstown Sound is 
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(Clockwise from ower The Street Union, and a critical verdict from 1969 


ohn Lincoln Wright, his wiry 
frame topped by his ever-present 
cowboy hat, sips a pint of Rolling 
Rock and ponders those heady 
few months in 1968 when his rock band — 
the Beacon Street Union — and a few 
other Boston groups seemed about ready to 
set the planet on its ear. “I am not lying to 
_ you if I say I thought I’d be able to retire by 
the time I was 24 or 25 years old,” Wright. 
says slowly. “It was guaranteed to us. It 
was the biggest deal that had ever been 
to that time. This was :* 
ion. It was a big thing. 
lees better, we could have been 
millionaires. We were gr to be, and 
we weren't. Five years after that album 


came out, I was bumming cigarettes on 
Charles Street.” 


The “big thing” in question was the 
Boston, or more frequently Bosstown, 
Sound — THE SOUND HEARD ROUND 
THE WORLD, the advertisements declared. 
Almost 20 years later, it still ranks as the 
weirdest chapter in the history of Boston 
pop music and a dubious footnote to the 
evolution of American popular culture. 
The story of the Bosstown Sound is about 
the arrogance and naiveté of the now 
defunct MGM Records, which tried to — 
manufacture a music “scene” where one 
did not exist and to market it relentlessly to 
. It’s also about other 

who believed MGM's 
dollars to sign inexperienced bands to 
major contracts simply because the « 
musicians were from Boston. The target of 


all this hype, the music-buying public, kept 
its collective wallet resolutely closed. 
Bands like Ultimate Spinach, the Apple Pie 
Motherhood Band, Phluph, Earth Opera, 
Orpheus, and the Beacon Street Union had 
their moments, but in the end none of 
them made it. The city’s dramatic failure to 
become the biggest thing in American rock 
affected the music scene here for years: 
local bands would assiduously avoid being 
identified.with Boston lest they be 
tarnished by association with the egregious 
hype. 

iad the young musicians involved? 
Well, the Bosstown Sound did at least give 
them a brief taste of the big time and a 
lifetime's worth of memories. But the story 
also had a dark side. The pop American 
Continued on page 2 
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by Jim Schuh 


Continued from page 1 

dream of a meteoric rise from anonymity to stardom 
turned into a nightmare of absurd expectations and 
bitter disappointment.* For some, the bitterness has 
lasted two decades. “It happened very quickly,” Wright 
says. “And it didn’t work. There were corporate shake- 
ups and a company was brought to its knees. And 20- 
and 21-year-old musicians saw their dream mgs at, 
ridiculed.” 
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em 3 like other major cities, has had an indigenous 
rock-and-roll scene for as long as people have been 
making rock and roll; and like most cities’, the area’s 
pop-music history has been one of ebbs and flows. Lynn 
native Freddie “Boom Boom” Cannon made the leap to 
fame from the bars of Revere in the early 1960s. But the 
area had never produced a sound, an identifiable pop- 
music trademark, the way (to note just two examples) 
Philadelphia and New Orleans had. And performers like 
Cannon had to go to New York or Los Angeles to break 
into the big time. To be sure, in the early and mid 1960s, 
folk music dominated the clubs of Boston and 
Cambridge, and a number of acoustic musicians went on 
to limited national prominence. But their music was self- 
consciously not pop, and its popularity was dwarfed by 
that of the British Invasion. 

The lysergic sound of San Francisco, however, 
heralded a new phase for American rock with roots in a 
local scene. Ironically, it was the rise of that anarchic, 
antiestablishment sound in 1966 and 1967 which led 
major record labels to conclude that the music of young 
‘Americans could earm-them spectacular amounts of 
money. Capitol Records signed the Steve Miller Band, 
RCA got the Jefferson Airplane, Warner Bros. corraled 

“the Grateful Dead. MGM Records, a division of movie 
giant Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Inc., was entirely shut out 
of the San Francisco scene and its profits. 

Meanwhile, in the fall of 1967, Alan Lorber, an 
independent record producer with arranging or produc- 
tion credits for numerous hit singles from the early 1960s 
(for Neil Sedaka, Gene Pitney, and others) announced to 
the music trade publications that he was planning to 
develop and promote bands from Boston. Lorber made 
his announcement not from Boston but from his New 
York office. “Lorber feels that Boston will be more 
successful as a talent center than San Francisco has 
been,” Record World wrote that September. “He feels 
that there was only a moderate talent situation in San 
Francisco which was backed and forced by strong 
commercial interests . . .” 

Lorber, of course, was not the first to conclude that 
Boston had all the makings of a prime starting point for 
a music trend because of its size and its built-in market 
of college students (a market that was just beginning to 
be recognized for the demographic gold mine it was). 
And there were numerous local bands working a 
nascent circuit of parties and clubs, including groups like 
the Remains, Moulty and the Barbarians, and Peter 
Wolf's Hallucinations — bands that remain fond 
memories of garage-rock fans. But New York record 
execs were not exactly tied into that circuit, and their 
search for talent was clumsy. One musician tells the 
following story: a friend with particularly long hair was 
standing on a Boston street corner one day in the mid 
1960s when a well-dressed young man from a New York 
music-publishing company approached and asked 
whether he was in a band. The long-hair said no. The 
music-company man persisted: “Well, do you know 
anybody who is in a band?” The long-hair allowed that 
some of his friends in Cambridge were in a band called 
Phurdex (short for Further Decadence). The music- 
company man was enthusiastic: he brought Phurdex 
down to New York for an audition. Unfortunately, the 
tryout went miserably. (The well-dressed music-com- 
pany man had better luck with his own career. His name 
was Tony Orlando.) 


* * 

Lorber’s foray into Boston resulted in the signing of 
two bands in 1967, Ultimate Spinach and Orpheus. He 
then arranged for their albums to be distributed by 
MGM Records. The Spinach (originally called the 
Underground Cinema) were a five-member aggregation 
led by a diminutive fellow named Ian Bruce-Douglas 
Wise. Around the time the band metamorphosed into 
the Ultimate Spinach, he dropped the “Wise,” reported- 
ly because he thought it sounded Jewish. Bruce- Doug’ 
wrote meandering, Baroque-sounding pieces with tit! s 
like “Ballad of the Hip Death Goddess”; they were 
markedly similar to those of Country Joe and he Fish 
The liner notes for the Spinach’s first album, vy ich was 
recorded during the latter half of 1967, charac 1 


The Phluph album: a smile at a hanging 


band as “mind food, the urgent communication of yes 
things” and went on to offer the following advice: 
“Believe in something real, but realize that reality is not 
always something that can be seen. . . . True reality must 
be felt... . You don’t have to be perfect to be beautiful, 
but when you are beautiful, you become more perfect.” 

Lorber’s other signing, Orpheus, was a melodious pop 
outfit — the other end of the musical spectrum from the 
Spinach. For that matter, it wasn’t precisely a Boston 
band: three members were from Worcester. Orpheus 
grew out of a folk-music duo, the Villagers, comprising 
Bruce Arnold and Jack McKenes. They added a bass 
player and a drummer after Arnold began writing songs 
that called for more complex backings — including a 
catchy tune called “Can’t Find the Time,” which would 
become the closest thing to an enduring pop song to 
emerge from the Bosstown fiasco. 

In the meantime, another independent record 
producer, Wes Farrell, was signing Wright's band, the 
Beacon Street Union, and bringing it down to New York 
to record its first album. (Like Lorber, Farrell struck a 
distribution deal with MGM.) The Union were a hard- 
driving five-man bar band whose specialty was covering 
obscure songs by even more obscure English bands. 
Formed in 1966, the group quickly built a following in 


the clubs of New England. By the following summer, the - 


Union had graduated to being house band at a 
Manhattan club called the Scene. (Wright’s memory of 
those days include a couple of classic brushes with 
immortals. Jimi Hendrix sat in with the band for several 
nights; his bass player, Noel Redding, blew out one of its 
speakers. And Keith Moon once leaped up on stage to 
join in on piano — and, in his inimitable fashion, 
destroyed the thing.) The Union’s first album, The Eyes 
of the Beacon Street Union, was a modest effort, 
recorded before the band had polished its playing or 
songwriting. As Wright notes now, the bana was overly 
influenced by the orchestral complexities of Sgt. Pepper 
and by the general weirdness of the times. The album 
began not with song but with an introduction spoken by 
producer Tom Wilson: “... Look into the grave. Look 
into a truth that is still. Look into the land of the prophet. 
Look past the living streets of Boston. Look, finally, into 
the eyes of the Beacon Street Union.” 

The Union album, which sat unreleased for some six 
months, bore little musical resemblance to those by 
Orpheus and the Spinach. Yet MGM Records decided on 
an unusual marketing ploy: promote all three albums as 
the cream of the “The Boston Sound.” And so it was that 
in January 1968 (clever timing: the Christmas buying 
rush was over) the albums were released simultaneous- 
ly, amid a huge (for the times) wave of publicity. 
Expensive, full-page advertisements touted a sound that 
in fact existed only in MGM's dreams. “The Sound 
Heard Round the World: Boston!!” read the copy. 
“Where the new thing is making everything else seem 
like yesterday. Where a new definition of love is helping 
to write the words and music for 1968. Three incredible 
groups. Three’ redible albums. The best of The Boston 
Sound on MGM Records.” 

Wright recalls his initial thrill at hearing that the 

nion’s album was out. “We go and get Billboard,” he 

‘ls, “We open up Billboard and there is this 
im .cdib.e olor spread that says Orpheus, the Ultimate 


| the Be -on Street Union. All of us lumped 


together as the Boston Sound. Everbody’s heart sank a 


little bit. It was exciting to see this big thing — billboards 
all over the country, posters all over the towns where we 
played. But it wasn’t us. We didn’t even know who 
Ultimate Spinach was. We'd never met them. . . . I think 
our fate was sealed as soon as those first ads went out.” 

It is unclear just how much money MGM spent on its 
Boston Sound effort. Some estimates run to the millions, 
with guesses about losses starting at $100,000 and 
running upward. (With the demise of MGM Records, 


some 15 years ago, details are now scarce; the key MGM . 


executive behind the Boston Sound promotion, Leonard 
Scheer, died recently.) Despite Wright's recollection, the 
Boston Sound did not collapse immediately. In fact, 
Newsweek fell for the hype, and fell hard. The 
newsweekly’s story quoted an anonymous Radcliffe 
student gushing over one group: “They're Thomas 
Wolfe in sound, with words that make you almost 
gloomy but always gladder.” 

The Boston scene also got a tremendous push from 
Dick Summer, the silky-voiced disc jockey for WBZ 
radio from 1962 to 1968. On his Sunday-evening 
Subway show, he had begun playing tapes by local 
bands, including the Ultimate Spinach. Summer says he 
coined the phrase “Boston Sound” — “in order to give 
the concept a unifying name.” WBZ was then an 
anomaly among AM radio stations: the program 
manager, Allen Heakock, allowed his disc jockeys to 
play whatever they wanted. And the station was a 
“clear-channel,” 50,000-watt voice across a huge chunk 
of the nation at night. Summer did more than just play 
the tapes and albums by Boston bands: he urged 
listeners to bend paperclips into S shapes (S for the 
“Sound”) and wear them on their clothes. He was also 
heard to suggest that those who thought the Boston 
bands were lacking in talent and originality might better 
serve the cause by keeping their mouths shut, Summer 
was not alone in his boosterism; he recalls that some 
coffeehouses even placed leaflets on chairs, warning 
fans to “straighten up. The record companies are here.” 

When other record labels discovered that MGM was 
frantically signing Boston bands, they, too, leaped into 
the nonexistent action. “They signed everything that 
walked,”. Wright remembers. “Everyone who had a 
guitar got a contract.” Eden’s Children signed with ABC 
Records, Earth Opera with Elektra. Typical of these 
unheralded bands was a four-man aggregation called 
Phluph. It specialized in a complex amalgamation of 
rock, jazz, classical, and folk music; its contract was with 
an MGM subsidiary, Verve. Phluph’s first — and last — 
record came inside perhaps the ugliest cover ever pasted 
on cardboard. “Another Revolution has begun in 
Boston,” the liner notes announced. “Phluph has fired 
the sound heard ‘round the world. The British (and San 
Francisco) are on the run.” The cover also provided the 
following definition of the band: “Phluph is .. . a smile 
at a hanging ... the second car in a motorcade ... the 
prayer of Richard Speck.” Keyboardist Benson Blake IV, 
then a Boston University student, recalls that the band 
considered switching its name to Peace, but those 
discussions quickly devolved into rancor. 

Phluph never toured, and neither did it get any 
promotion. The album sold a little less than the 20,000 


copies necessary to be considered economically promis- 
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Moulty and compan) 'y: left out of the hype 


ing, and the band broke up a few months later. “It was 
tough,” Blake recalls. “We were out on the street 
demonstrating, trying to get LB) thrown out of office, 
trying to stop the war. The idea of cooperating with 
corporate interests wasn’t something we were really big 
* * 

It was Ultimate Spinach, probably the least talented of 
the new Boston bands, which received the largest 
promotional push from MGM executives. “They came 
up with some dumb fuckin’ ideas,” says Ray Paret, one 
of the Spinach’s managers. “They spent a lot of money. 
They took out full-page ads everywhere. They put the 
group on a record-company-sponsored tour. They paid 


all the hotel bills. They flew us everywhere. It was a lot — 


of money.” Paret, then a 20-year-old MIT senior, had 
planned his own promotion for the band (including a 
tie-in with a food company). “But things got out of our 
hands,” he explains. “We went to MGM. They took what 
I told them — the facts about Boston, about all the music 
clubs and the college students who could support local 


bands — and they twisted all those facts around. There 
was no identifiable sound as such. We never intended 
that there would be. This was my first experience with 
the idiocy of record companies.” 

The first album made it to number 34 in Billboard, and 
stayed on the chart for a respectable 24 weeks. Still, 
though the advertisements claimed that the Spinach 
were helping redefine “love” in those heady first few 
months of 1968, things within the band were consider- 
ably less than harmonious. The problem, recalls Spinach 
drummer Russ Levine, was founder Ilan Bruce-Douglas 
himself. “As | remember him, he was the most egotistical 
maniac I have ever come in contact with,” Levine recalls. 
“He had everything totally out of perspective and had 
such a distorted view of himself. ... He would lie and 
bullshit about nearly everything. He was really crazy.” 

Early on its first tour, the Spinach played in San 
Francisco to good reviews, Levine recalls. “But then we 
started getting a lot of shit about how bad we really 
were. People started listening carefully. ... We weren't 
good musicians. It was a bunch of young kids from 
garage bands who hadn't learned to play well. 
Everybody in the band was equally bad.” After the tour, 
the band went back into the studio to record a second 
album, Behold & See. “It had to be one of the worst 
emotional experiences of my life,” Levine says. “One of 
the guys, in the middle of the session, just burst into 
tears because it was so ridiculous with all the bad 
feelings.” 

When the second album came out, Levine says, the 
other band members discovered that Bruce-Douglas had 
eliminated their names from the cover. They decided _ 
they had had enough: in the summer of 1968, lan Bruce- 
Douglas was thrown out of his own band. Levine's final 
recollection of him was of his standing in the elevator 
after being evicted from the group. “Fuck you, you 
assholes,” Ian said as the elevator doors closed and he 
was whisked away. The remaining members of the band 
then threw themselves a party to celebrate. 

The reincarnated Spinach, including guitarist Jeff 
“Skunk” Baxter (who went on to fame as a member of 
Steely Dan and the Doobie Brothers and as a session 
player), made a third album and then disbanded, as the 
gig offers vanished (Behold & See vanished too, charting 
for only two weeks; the third LP never made it to the 
charts at all). “The Boston Sound bands couldn't live up 


uss Levine grew up in Brookline and joined 
the Ultimate Spinach in late 1967; after the 
first album was recorded and the band’s 
original drummer had abruptly quit. “I went from 


coming from to having a $500 advance and meat on 


day when I joined the band. It changed my life... I 
had been taking all this shit from my parents to get 
_ out of the music business, and then all of a sudden I 
am a big rock star.” At one point in his career, Levine 
_ borrowed a set of drums from a member of another 
band, Chameleon Church; the drummer was Chevy 
Chase (“He was a terrible drummer and an even 
worse singer’). Levine stayed in the business after the 
- Spinach broke up; he moved to Los Angeles 10 years 
ago. In 1981, he bought into Aberdeen Video, a 
Hollywood-based video-production company that he 
now owns, Now 40 years old, he is married to the 
daughter of the inventor of the Barbie Doll. They live 
Sherman Oaks, California. 
Bruce Arnold, 40, the lead singer and ter for 
Orpheus, grew up in Worcester and then moved to 
California a dozen years ago. He was ordained a 
_Christian minister in 1976 and now. has an auto- 
-nomous church in Point Reyes, California. He still 
plays music; recently he’s been recording songs for a 
_ possible album. Several years ago, the members of 
Orpheus met at his home and began practicing for a 
reunion tour. The plan fell. apart, though, .when 
Arnold decided he was more interested in doing a 
solo concert, perhaps with the old Orpheus members 
sitting in for some of the songs. He explains, “My 
feeling is that if we were going to go back and do the 
Orpheus. material, it would have to be brought 
technologically up to date, and there would have to 
be a real good reason for us to do it.” 

Harry Sandler, 39, the drummer for Orpheus, who 
grew up.in Randolph and Mattapan, continued to 
play music after Orpheus broke up, fronting such 
bands of his own as the Harry Sandler Circus. In 1977 


music until five years ago: “1 tired of the music scene. 
I had been in it about 18 years. You reach a point 
where you can’t keep chasing that carrot.” Sandler 
now runs his own management company for actors 
and actresses; it’s based in Studio City, California. 
Dick Summer, now 51, is a disc jockey for WPIX in 
New York City. After WBZ switched to an. easy- 
listening format, in 1968, Summer left, later returning 
to Boston to do a stint as program manager for 
- WMEX. He still considers his WBZ era as “the golden 
age of radio. Now everything has to be a hit before 
you can put it on the air.” 
| Alan Lorber, now 44, still arranges and produces 
music in. New York City. His credits include Neil 
Sedaka’s “Breaking Up Is Hard To Do” and “Happy 
Birthday Sweet 16.” He is finishing up a novel that 
draws on his career, particularly his experience with 
the Boston Sound. The working title: Me, I Like It 
Easy. 


Beacon Street reunion 


literally not knowing where my. next meal was. 


the table,” Levine:recalls; “It-was: really an amazing. 


California. He’ still manages music acts, including 


before they signed their first record contract. 


Angeles. He is still a professional musician, lately 
specializing in writing and performing jazz-fusion 


‘ play music atound Boston; in 1976 he moved to 
California, where he went through a cocaine problem 
and other travails. “It never happened so easily since 


struggling today, almost 20:years. later, to get back | 


on me. There isn't a week I don’t think about coming 
back.” Blake says that, last he heard, one former 
Phluph member is.a bartender in Aspen, another a 


turned 39. After surviving several setbacks (including 
getting burned out of two homes in the early 1970s) 
he switched to country music, performing with a 
band as John Lincoln Wright and the Sourmash Boys. 
But the economics of small music clubs has forced 
him to curtail performing and take his band off 

~ salary. “There’s no money in it and I can’t afford to 
work,” he explains. “My guys cost me more than the 
clubs can pay me.” Wright is now ‘finishing an 
acoustic album about small-town life, and he remains 
guardedly optimistic that his career will blossom 
again. “’There’s never been any doubt in my. mind, 
until this past summer, .. . 
says. “The music business is giving me one more shot 
before I am 40 and I've got to take it.” 


he too moved to California..He continued playing . 


remained in the Northeast. Robert Rosenblatt, the 
keyboardist who went by the name of Robert 
Rhodes, is an entertainment lawyer in New York 
City. Drummer Richard Weisberg is a vice-president 
for marketing and promotions at WNEV-TV. Bass 
player Wayne mMenages the family business — 
Canobie Lake Park in New Hampshire. And guitarist 
Paul Tartachnyis living up in Maine, where he hunts, 
fishes, and still plays music. 


=" 


Bruce-Douglas Wise are not known. Lorber says he 
lost touch with him in 1969 but then received a tape 
from him a decade later. When Lorber tried to write 
back to Wise at a New Orleans address, the postal 
service notified him that. lan had, moved without 
leaving a forwarding address. There are other reports 
that Wise is living in New. York,-in South Florida, or ,. 
somewhere in Texas. Even ASCAP and BML, which. -,; 
collect royalties for his songs, say they no longer have 
an address for him; the musicians’ union has no — 
listing for him. “I don’t even know if the guy’s alive,” 
Lorber says. “He just disappeared off of the face of 
the earth.” One-time Spinach manager Ray Paret | 
says that he recalls reading in a music newspaper that 
the former leader of Ultimate Spinach was available 
to play at weddings and bar mitzvahs somewhere in 


Paret himself, now 39, lives in. Granada Hills, 


former Doors guitarist Robbie Krieger. In the late — 
1960s, he managed the J. Geils Band in the months | 


Phiuph member Benson Blake IV, 40, lives in Los, . 
material. After Phiuph broke up, Blake continued to 


then,” Blake says of his post-Phluph career. am still } 


into the mainstream. Hollywood has been very tough 


Nashville session musician. 
John Lincoln Wright lives in Cambridge; he just 


that I would make it,” he _ 


Other members. of the Beacon Street Union have 


JS. 
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COURTESY OF DAVID BIEBER/THE BIEBER ARCHIVES 


Dick Saauner: a clear channel for the Sound 


to the hype,” Levine says. “The phrase ‘Boston Sound’ 
and the word ‘hype’ became used so often in the same 
context that it just became amazing. The music business 
tried to manufacture in Boston what had naturally 
grown in San Francisco.” 

Lorber, though, still defends his work in Boston, “I am 
the one who established it, but | never called it the 
Boston Sound,” he says. “I decided Boston would be a 
very good place to develop an East Coast talent center as 
San Francisco had become. | brought it to MGM as a 
concept that it could be a proving ground, a good 
marketing area because of the tremendous built-in 
buying potential because of all of the colleges and 
universities. The marketing possibilities were obvious.” 
So what went wrong? Lorber mentions not only that 
MGM advertising campaign but also the scathing attacks 
on the bands’ records by the rock press and the failure of 
Bostonians ‘> support local music: “The town didn't 
cooperate, the press didn’t cooperate.” 

Like everyone else, though, Lorber comes back to that 
first wave of hype. “I always felt very badly that MGM 
decided to issue that trade ad, that ‘Sound Heard ‘Round 


*the World.’ It was amazing to me what ill-conceived ad 


copy it was, considering the time we were living in. 
What happened was that — rightfully so — the 
underground press jumped all over it as establishment 
hype.” The most devastating assault came in Rolling 
Stone. THE SOUND OF BOSTON: ‘KERPLOP’ was the 
headline, for an April 1968 review by Jon Landau (a 
Lexington native who would go on to a career in rock 
criticism before signing on as Bruce Springsteen's 


praducer).: “MGM's , Basstown,|Seund , 


premature,” Landau wrote. He also noted that the 
publicity could well boomerang and retard the gow of 
a real music scene in Boston." 
Orpheus fared considerably better than the Spinach 
but still failed to deliver on the promise of their hit, 
“Can't Find the Time,” which rose to number 80 on the 


national charts (two years later, a cover version by Rose | 


Colored Glass did even better, making it to 54). But as 
guitarist and lead singer Bruce Arnold recalls, the 
disarray at MGM was so great that the single was 
unavailable in numerous markets around the country. 
“We had a product in Orpheus that was going in a 
different direction from the Beacon Street Union or 
Ultimate Spinach,” Arnold says. “If there was any 
reason to question the Boston Sound concept, it was that 
we were so different from the other two bands and they 
were so different from each other.” Orpheus drummer 
Harry Sandler recalls, “We felt bitter because we got the 
least bit of attention. It was the Ultimate Spinach all the 
way down the line, and then it was the Beacon Street 
Union, and then it was us.” 

Despite their low profile in the Boston Sound — or 
perhaps because of it — Orpheus appeared destined to 
survive the hoopla. Playboy rated the band’s second LP, 
Orpheus Ascending; the 10th best, vocal album of 1968. 
(Its performance on the Billboard charts — 12 weeks, 
with a peak at number 159, was less encouraging). But 
classic internal tensions broke up the band following a 
December 1969 concert at Arlington High School, 
Sandler says. “We can only dream about what would 
have been. If Orpheus had stayed together we might 
have been the biggest thing ever to hit New England.” 

For the Beacon Street Union, it was clear from the 
outset that the band’s shot at stardom was starcrossed. 
Its first single, “South End Incident,” got banned (where 
else?) in Boston. The Union were sent out on a 
disorganized tour that occasionally left members 
stranded a thousand miles from home, waiting a week 
for their next show. Then there were the reviews of their 
album. “The record got creamed,” Wright says. “We got 
creamed.” Landau’s review was particularly damaging, 
he recalls: “He really killed the album, just panned the 
whole thing. So that was all she wrote. That was it.... A 
whole lot of it was true, actually. | suppose it’s true. | 
couldn't disagree.” Later in 1968, the Union put out a 
second LP, The Clown Died in Marvin Gardens. “The 
second album did even worse than the first,” Wright 
says (peaking at number 173 on the Billboard chart, as 
opposed to the first LP’s number 75). “We weren't 
prepared.” The band then retrenched and went back to 
playing at clubs and high schools in the Boston area. Bui 
MGM, which had been taken over by Mike Curb (then a 
25-year-old music-business wizard, later the lieutenant 
governor of California), dropped the band’s contract, 
and the members gradually drifted away. 

Continued on page 17 
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Film 


Laugh Trek 


Shatner and Leonard Nimoy: sharing San Francisco's spa 


ce 


Making light work of The Voyage Home 


by Owen Gleiberman 


STAR TREK IV: THE VOYAGE HOME. Directed by 
Leonard Nimoy. Written by Steve Meerson & Peter 
Krikes and Harve Bennett & Nicholas Meyer, from a 
story by Leonard Nimoy and Harve Bennett. With 
William Shatner, Leonard Nimoy, DeForest Kelley, 
James, ‘Doohan, -Takei,- Walter. Koenig, 
Michelle Nichols, Jane Wyatt, and Catherine Hicks. A 
Paramount release. At Cinema 57 and the Chestnut 
Hill.and in the suburbs... - ' 


IV: The Voyage Home is a great science-fiction 
movie, yet watching it | was struck by something 
that seemed close to miraculous: two decades after their 
creation, the characters from a corny, amusing, socially 
conscious TV series are more engaging — more snappily 
alive — than three-quarters of the figures currently 


Y ou’d have to be awfully gullible to think Star Trek 


traipsing across our movie screens. William Shatner’s 
dedicated-yet-cheeky Captain (excuse me, Admiral) 
Kirk, Leonard Nimoy’s deadpan proto-computer-nerd 
Spock, DeForest Kelley's arch, combative Bones — these 
characters may live snugly within their comic-book 
confines; but they. have something .no New Hollywood 
executive could have cooked up over his cellular phone: 
for lack of a better word, let's call it soul. And in Star 
Trek IV, it’s fair to say the actors themselves are having 
a jollier time than they ever have before. Maybe they've 
finally grown used to being middle-aged. With the 
moribund first Star Trek movie a dim memory, and with 
two hits to their credit, they must know we accept them 
now — double chins, hair weaves, and all — as much as 
we ever did during the TV series. With six more sequels 
reportedly in the planning stages (Shatner is scheduled 
to direct the next two, following in the footsteps of 


Nimoy, who helmed /II and now IV), the Star Trek 


pictures have shaped up into a series in their own right. 


— something more than packaged nostalgia for the TV 
show. We critics are usually knee-jerk cynical about 
sequels, but my reaction to the idea of a feature-length 
Star Trek episode every two years is, “Why not?” These 
movies may be blatant commercial ventures, but in their 
own silly-tacky way, they're also labors of love. 

Star Trek IV is a charmingly lighthearted fish-out-of- 
water comedy reminiscent of the TV episodes “A Piece 
of the Action” and the Joan Collins guest-starrer “The 
City on the Edge of Forever.” Here, the crew time-travel 
back from the 23rd century to 1986 San Francisco; for 
reasons that aren’t too intriguing, they must transport 
several humpback whales into the future to save the 
world. Arriving in America’s most beautiful city with 
their 23rd-century knowledge and hardware, Kirk, 
Spock, and the rest are like super-intelligent aliens 
who've stumbled into a medieval metropolis. And 
what's delightful about the movie is that the clash-of- 
culture gags (and some of them are very, very funny) 
don’t come at any one person’s expense — not the Star 
Trek crew members’, and not the San Franciscans’. The 
japes are friendly and delicate, as they were in Splash, 
and they embrace everybody; this movie is generous 
enough to poke fun at the human race itself. 

Nimoy, whose direction here is light years ahead of 
his clunky, adequate work in The Search for Spock, 
brings off something small yet daring: working from a 
witty script by Steve Meerson, Peter Krikes, Harve 
Bennett, and Nicholas Meyer (the story idea was cooked 
up by,Nimoy and Bennett), he creates an environment in 
which the heroes can make fools of themselves without 
lessening their status as characters. When Spock, trying 
to adapt to the late 20th century, ties a headband around 
his elf ears and starts peppering his speech with 
“colorful metaphors” (i.e., profanity), or when he and 
Kirk launch into a tour de force of stumbling repartee 
over the question of whether they like Italian food, or 
when the entire crew simply stand on a busy street 
corner looking slightly more eccentric than your 
farthest-out San Francisco weirdniks (and a good deal 
less comfortable), they’re some of the most richly 
innocent alien visitors in all of contemporary movies. 
And when they finally do adapt to their surroundings 
and put their scientific know-how to good use (when, for 
instance, Bones careers through a hospital to get to the 
aid of one of his comrades, making acerbic comments 
about the primitivism of 20th-century medicine and then 
backing up his bitchiness by instantly healing a dialysis 
patient), their innocence turns to heroism. This is a 
movie that takes the technological wish-fulfillment 
fantasies at the heart of so much sci-fi and converts them 
into gentle farce. By letting squabbling busybodies like 
Bones and Scotty come off not just as technocrats but as 
dashing whiz boys, the film applauds their ingenuity 
even as it looks at them with a wink and a shrug. 

Star Trek IV does have its sputtering side — in fact, the 
storyline is functional at best. In the opening section, 
which is so jammed with Trekkie jargon and subliminal 
references to the last two sequels I found it virtually 
impossible to follow, a mysterious space probe wreaks 
havoc on the earth’s terrain, draining the oceans and 
threatening to destroy the planet. The probe isn’t 
necessarily malevolent; the response it’s looking for is 
the singing of humpback whales (in the 23rd century, 
they've long gone into extinction), and Kirk realizes the 

; Continued on page 14 


Second sight 


Southern exposure 


by Steven Vineberg 


Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox: Roadrunner shorts without the wit 


SONG OF THE SOUTH. Directed by Harve Foster. 
Written by Dalton Raymond. With Bobby Driscoll, 
James Baskett, Ruth Warrick, Lucile Watson, and 
Hattie McDaniel. A Disney release. At Copley Place 
and the Circle and in the suburbs. 


4 “We e’re through with caviar,” Walt Disney 


claimed, assessing the depressed financial 

state of his studio as the Second World 
War drew to an end. “From now on it’s mashed potatoes 
and gravy.” Mush would be a more accurate metaphor 
for Song of the South, an intended down-home musical 
— part animation, part live action — that was the second 
postwar feature Disney turned out (in 1947). Dalton 
Raymond built his script around four of the “Uncle 
Remus” tales Joel Chandler Harris wrote in the last 
quarter of the 19th century (“Dollar a Minute,” “The 
Wonderful Tar-Baby,” “The Briar Patch,” and “The 
Laughing Place’), padding them out with a sentimental 
storyline about the relationship between Uncle Remus 
(James Baskett), a wise old black raconteur and Johnny 
(Bobby Driscoll), a lonely white boy whose grandmother 
(Lucile Watson) owns the plantation on which Remus 
resides. The venerable storyteller spins his yarns to buck 
up Johnny, whose dad has left him and his mother (Ruth 
Warrick) in rural Georgia and returned to run his 
newspaper in Atlanta. Each adventure he relates is 
actually a sermonette, with a homily (“You can’t run 
away from your troubles”; “If you’re little, you have to 
use your brains”; “Everybody's got a laughing place”) 
enclosed like the message in a fortune cookie for Johnny 
to digest afterward. But Johnny’s worried mother 
undervalues Remus’s contribution to her son’s psycho- 
logical well-being; when the boy gets into mischief, she 
blames the old man’s stories and forbids him to tell 
Johnny any others. 

The movie has a reputation for being a tiresome 
musical melodrama with delightful cartoon inter- 
polations, but the fables, which pit the clever survivor 
Brer Rabbit against predatory Brer Fox and slow-witted 
Brer Bear, are unimaginative, repetitive, and very slow; 
they’re like Roadrunner shorts without the wit. And 
though the animation is detailed, it’s far from vintage 
Disney — the only rousing image is Brer Rabbit's gooey 
entrapment in the tar baby Brer Fox has set up to attract 

Continued on page 16 
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THE WRAITH 


ction-film junkies, beware: don’t let the Mad 

Max-with-teenagers ad campaign sucker you 

into seeing The Wraith, a godawful B movie that 
owes more to the Porky's school of adolescent high jinks 
than it does to George Miller's road-warrior epics. You 
haven't encountered Hollywood In The Age of Reagan 
until you've seen the villain in this one. He’s supposed to 
be a junior-league homicidal marauder who leads a gang 
of drug-swilling decadents and engages the local high- 
schoolers in treacherous drag races. (If he wins, which he 
always does, you lose your car and maybe your life.) But 
Nick Cassavetes, the 27-year-old son of John Cassavetes 
and Gena Rowlands who plays this hood, has all the 
lethal charisma of a game-show host. Strutting around in 


his leather vest and Rodeo Drive haircut, this glamor boy 


is ludicrously out of his element — he’s like Lyle 
Waggoner impersonating Charlie Manson. 

A supernatural force has arrived on earth to stop the 
blow-dried maniac. Just who is this helmeted figure in a 
jet-black “Turbo Interceptor?” As one of the film’s nerdo- 
punk JDs puts it, “It’s a wraith, man! A ghost! An evil 
spirit! And it ain’t cool!!” We're supposed to spend the 
entire movie wondering whether there’s a connection 
between the wraith and the James Deanian newcomer 
(Charlie Sheen) who shows up with mysterious scars on 
his back. Could they be (gulp!) the same person? Only 
those still puzzling over why Clark Kent and Superman 
are never photographed together need ask. 
Writer/director Mike Marvin's drag races are zippy but 
far too slick: he reduces the burnt-rubber madness of 
Mad Max to the facile level of a Pontiac commercial. 
Among those vying for the worst performance are 
Sheen, who for the first time in his young career spends 
a movie posing instead of acting; Griffin O’Neal, who 
wears the same constipated scowl he always displays on 
the cover of the National Enquirer whenever his dad 
pops him one; and Sherilyn Fenn as the voluptuous 
bimbo caught in the boys’ games. In the end, though, 
honors must go to Randy Quaid, who plays the tough- 
talking sheriff as though he’d been hypnotized in the 
middle of a particularly histrionic Saturday Night Live 
sketch and then carted off to the set. Yo, Randy, wake up 
— that was last season. At the Beacon Hill and in the 


suburbs. 
— Owen Gleiberman 


COOL RUNNINGS 


n the best concert documentaries, the music is 
I reflected in the rhythm of the film; the filmmaker’s 

technique becomes his dance. Robert Mugge aims to 
bring to the screen musical artists who might not 
otherwise find a way there (his work includes documen- 
tary portraits of Sun Ra, Gil Scott-Heron, Al Green, and 
Rubén Blades), but what's surprising — at least in Cool 
Runnings, his film of the 1983 Jamaican Reggae 
Sunsplash festival — is how little the music affects his 
work, 

There’s too much filler here, what with the obligatory 
setting-up-the-stage montage, interviews with blissed- 
out concertgoers (including one Valley Guy who 
explains that he came for the ganja: “It’s a lot cheaper 
than back home, for sure”), and silly interludes with 
Tony Johnson, the festival's managing director, who acts 
as our tour guide. And sometimes he is let down by the 
performers (especially Musical Youth, who do a lagging, 
overlong “Pass the Dutchie’’). But even when the acts do 
catch fire, Mugge doesn’t rise to the occasion. He seems 
to think he’s lying down on the job if he allows himself 
to remain stationary and observe, so it’s no wonder the 
film is full of aimless camera movement. He'll cut 
performers off before they’ve finished, as during Rita 
Marley's jubilant “One Draw”; or he'll do something in 
reverse, focusing on back-up players during a vocal or 
vocalists during an instrumental break. 

Still, there are some good numbers, notably Marley's 
and Alton Ellis’s, and also Third World's “Try Jah Love.” 
Best of all is Gil Scott-Heron. With his sly, infectious 
grin, he might be a carny barker enticing you to 
licentious pleasure. He begins by working the crowd 
into a party mood with wowonko (which he describes as 
“the African rhythm of rebirth and regeneration”), only 
to launch into a mesmerizing rendition of ‘The Bottle,” 
his chilling song about alcoholism and ghetto life; the 
easy good times give way to a forceful tale of spiritual 
and physical destruction. Scott-Heron switches back and 
fori between the two moods, letting ecstasy and 
grimness feed into each other, and the emotional 
spectrum of the performance eclipses everyone around 
him. At the Coolidge Corner through Thursday, 
December 4. 

— Charles Taylor 


FIREWALKER 


aiders of the Lost Ark and Romancing the Stone 
R were equal parts parody and expansion of the old 
serials; the joke of the cheap Raiders imitations 
ground out by studios like Cannon is that they're just the 
sort of schlock the new hits took off from. After trying 
for its Raiders with last year’s “old-fashioned” King 
Solomon’s Mines, Cannon is going for its Romancing the 
Stone with the new, contemporary-set adventure 
Firewalker, which teams Chuck Norris and Louis 
Gossett as daredevils helping a young woman (Melody 
Anderson) locate an ancient stash of gold. 
As some directors get older, they refine their 
technique to discard what's no longer important to them. 


After almost a half a century of moviemaking, J. Lee 
Continued on page 16 


Sisterhood is memorable. 


Theater 


Still vogue 


Lydia Sargent stays up with the moment 


by Kathy Huffhines 


I READ ABOUT MY DEATH IN VOGUE 
MAGAZINE, by Lydia Sargent. Directed by Sargent. 
Lighting and sound designed by Peter McNeff. With 
Lydia Sargent, Sandra Heffley, Eva Eckles, Tamara 
Harper, Michele Markarian, Elizabeth Kransberg, and 
Tia Sinclair. At the Newbury Street Theater, 
Thursdays through Saturdays through December 20 


ho’s come a long way, baby? Not the women’s 
W movement, according to writer/director Lydia 

Sargent’s | Read About My Death in Vogue 
Magazine. In this revue satirizing both feminism and the 
society that mugged it on its way to genuine change, 
Sargent follows 20 years in the lives of seven women 
who realize with increasing disappointment that or- 
ganizations like NOW haven't been able to change the 
way things were THEN — and that women’s advances 
have been but Virginia Slim. 


Sargent’s allegorical Everyfeminist characters, each’ 


generically named for het favored channel of social 
protest, include the Women’s Studies Teacher who 
believes in education (Eva Eckles), the Nun who 
struggles against patriarchal religion (Elizabeth 


(For Carolyn Clay’s review of Neil Simon’s Biloxi 
Blues, see page 2 of the News section.) 


Kransberg), the Single Mother fighting for economic 
equality (Sandra Heffley), the Activist working within 
the system (Tia Sinclair), the Anti-Imperialist protesting 


international exploitation (Michele Markarian), the. 


Anarchist undermining authority (Tamara Harper), and 
the Writer trying to imagine a better world (Sargent). 
And though Sargent shows how the movement was 
stymied when these conflicting obsessions created 
dissensions, she saves her cleverest attack for the wily 
capitalist society that crushes rebellion by absorbing it 
— in particular for the media who sell themselves by 
spotting the birth and death of every trend and the 
advertisers who rip off said trends to sell more of their 
stuff, In the end, it doesn’t matter whether a woman ina 
bustle sneaks a smoke behind the outhouse or one in a 
pants suit sucks butts in the boardroom. Either way, 
she’s being outfitted by economic designers much less 
adventurous in fighting sexism than ad-venturous in co- 
opting new movements into even newer marketing 
Strategies. 

In each of the four segments, which represent 
feminism’s morning (disgust with the ‘50s), noon (the 
‘60s), twilight (the ‘70s), and midnight (the ‘80s), / Read 
About My Death in Vogue Magazine presents a meeting 
of the seven-woman collective, a series of sketches 
lampooning women’s roles during the period, and a 
culminating fashion show demonstrating that no matter 


_ how the little lady tries to leapfrog outmoded styles’ 


while fighting for the ERA, her era's styles may ultimate- 
ly smother her complaints. Sargent, who has directed the 
Newbury Street Theater for more than half of its 13 


_ years, is committed to giving each character equal right 


to state her case and come in for some kidding. And she’s 
one feminist writer who isn’t afraid to kid. MarRarian‘s 
feisty anti-imperialist and Harper's hierarchy-hating 


anarchist keep making a mountain out of a hill of coffee 
beans when they insist on politically correct Nicaraguan 
java on “brands purged of authoritative aromas” during 
the movement's dawn. Heffley’s construction-worker 
single mother and Sinclair's frenetic activist seem overly, 
obsessed with kick-ass politics and with an endless 
series of sit-ins, sit-downs, teach-ins, and take-overs 
during the movement's noon. Eckles’s  reléritlessly 
sunny teacher and Kransberg’s single-minded nun 
remain locked in their dull, 100-page dissertations or 
complaints about the pope during the movement's 
twilight. 

As each segment gets parodistic, the actresevs split 
into assembly-line groups of husbands and wives, boys 
and girls, or TV models of masculine and feminine 
behavior, attacking the passing decade's sex roles. The 
‘50s marriages, where wives cook, scrub, and maintain 
offspring while their husbands issue orders, complain, 
and sleep, give way to ‘60s collectives, where girls cook, 
scrub, and maintain political correctness while boys 
issue orders, complain, and avoid work, and then to ‘70s 
TV shows like Charlie's Angels, where the women 
squeal, change outfits, and maintain law and order while 


the men issue orders, complain, and avoid arrest. Finally, 


the actresses join the forced march of each decade's 
fashion parade, turning into ‘50s ladies thrilled by the 
excitement of pretty, perky pinks, ‘60s flower children 
blossoming through their yogurt make-up, ‘70s career 
women sporting easy-access industrial zippers, and ‘80s 


chicks liberating their hair with mousse and “daring to: 


dress in pretty, perky pinks.” 


At first, watching | Read About My Death in Vogue’ 


Magazine is a little like being trapped in a rag drawer or 
clothes hamper: it’s full of tattered props, unraveling line 
readings, and the same dirty laundry that’s been aired 
for 20 years now. Unless you've been living in a distant 
galaxy, there’s nothing surprising in a sketch about boys 
trained to swagger and grunt because they have penises 
and girls trained to prance and titter because they don’t, 
nothing particularly fresh in the pink and lavender rags 
converted from hair bows to strapless prom bodices 
when girls become teenagers and compete for dates. In 
time, though, the production’s tacked-together quality 
grows on you (after all, it should look like a real 
women’s group session, not a Rockettes routine), and 
you notice that Sargent is using the cumulative 
repetitions to make the point that nothing changes. 

In Sargent’s most adroit use of recycling, the fashion 
shows, no one escapes the confines of domestic drapery. 
The ‘50s women walk down the runway modeling pink, 
ruffled curtains; the ‘60s activists “touring the slums in a 
riot of color” are decked in Indian bedspreads; the ‘70s 
careerists swirl loud, purple drapes; and the real sellouts, 
the ‘80s women “admonishing workers in gloves by 
Gucci, handing out pink slips in shoes by Nike, bracelets 
by Monet,” wear the same window-wear that adorned 
their ‘50s ancestors. Ironically, with this great visual 
punch line echoing the complaint that feminism died 
because Vogue pre-empted its language and turned it 
against everything it had originally stood for, Sargent 
musters enough fresh energy to prove it may not be 
curtains for the movement after all. 0 
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Dance 


Plane and fancy 


by Lisa F. Hillyer 


f you believe that the world is an ecosystem, and 
I that there’s a fit between the sensory systems by 
which humans perceive the world and the world’s 
perceptible structures, you might also believe that the 
agitation of the manufactured world — its cross- 
hatching of light, its spewing of brick and concrete, its 
mazing of roads and cacophony of sounds — can 
stimulate the human nervous system to pitches of 
irritation (even frenzy), whereas the idyllic patterning of 
light-dappled leaves and loamy smells — the chaotic 
harmony of nature — can soothe the nerves and swell 
the soul. 
in The Elizabethan Phrasing of the Late Albert Ayler, 
choreographer Karole Armitage (and her Armitage 
Ballet) and painter David Salle take art to be the opposite 
of nature. Its look and texture is inorganic, manufac- 
tured, tooled out of a magnificent machine shop. The 
industrial clangor presents itself in the many scrims 
flown down and up during the evening-long, two-act 
work (which was presented by the ICA and Dance 
Umbrella at the Opera House November 20-22), in the 
composite music-and-sound score (comedian Lord 
Buckley, Anton Webern, Igor Stravinsky, and the 
Japanese Sakura, Sakura, as well as music by Albert 
Ayler and Don Ayler), and in the scissor-legged 
choreography. The colors of Salle’s backdrops are not 
real colors but flat naked oranges, bilious and 
gangrenous greens, dusty TV grays; and ‘they're 
juxtaposed so as to heighten their mutual hostility to 
nauseating proportions. Armitage wears a beige leotard 
and orange tights; her partner has navy-blue tights with 
a red-and-white-striped T-shirt; three of the company 
women wear faded red leotards over mucus-green 
tights. The effect can have your stomach in an uproar. 
It’s no feast for the eyes. 
~ Even the warm colors are cool. They stick their 
tongues out at you, give you the cold shoulder. When the 
dancers engage in pas de deux, their sensuous 
movement becomes detached, decadent. They don’t 
match: their fit seems an accident if not a mistake. 
In the second section of the first act, an “eye” scrim is 
replaced by one with gray objects on a yellow 
background, and it’s illuminated so brightly that your 
eyes can't dilate fast enough to watch it without 
blinking. This detail is the visual equivalent of the ear- 
piercing score that accompanied Armitage’s appearance 


at the Loeb last year — it’s the light of the welder’s torch 
“or the surgéon’s laser. And like the set pieces, ‘costumes, 


. 


Karole Armitage: vivisecting space, dance, context 


and backdrops, it’s all color and shape, flat, two- 
dimensional. Even when Salle paints a dismembered 
arm and foot, he makes the background a plane of color, 
thus trapping the three-dimensional within a flat 
surface. The dancers relate to one another.in the same 
way. And when the scrims fly up and down, chopping 
one segment of the dance away from another, or even 
bisecting a segment, it’s like a cleaver coming down on a 
butcher block, a vivisection of the space, the dance, the 
context. 

Armitage utilizes ballet-vocabulary — she and the 
three other female dancers work en pointe — within a 
jazzlike drooping of the limbs, as when arms come boni- 
ly to rest, folding like an opera hat above a slouched 
figure, hips askew, one hip bumping the air on its side. 
The hands sometimes function like paws, another refer- 
ence to jazz. These motifs soften the edges of the danc- 
ing, as do the three duets toward the end, where one 


man slides his palm over his partner's chest and another 


puts a cheek against the pillow of her derriere. 

The Elizabethan world view is not readily visible in 
this piece, though in the final segments, the dancing to 
avant-garde compositions by the late Albert Ayler bears 
some resemblance to court dances. The phrasing in 
Armitage’s work and the larger phrasing of the segments 
both look snapped together rather than zippered — the 


‘seams are meant to show, to gap. Particularly in 


Armitage’s own dancing, there is an assaultive quality. 
The traditional ballet vocabulary stuns with its knifelike 
edge, its bared teeth; legs and arms are all steely rods 
and springs. The ether is drained from the movement, 
which falls to earth not on some sunny hillside or 
moonlit valley but into a warehouse, a meat-packing 
company, a sweat shop glittered up with commercial 
razzle-dazzle. 

The Armitage/Salle work is all about style rather than 
an attempt to say something new. It’s arresting, 
disturbing, and, I can’t help thinking, pretentious. 

* 


On the earthy side, the Dance Theatre of Harlem also 
appeared last weekend, as part of the Wang Celebrity 
Series, with works ranging from an African-flavored 
modern dance to a modern ballet, The Firebird. Here was 
opulence, pageantry, and the kind of colors that make 
your nervous system tingle with warmth. And if the 
choreography wasn't exactly daring, at least the pieces 
brought you closer to the part of being human that is 


Continued on page 15 


John Singer Sargent, Madame X (1884) 


Art 


No time for 
Sargent 


by David Bonetti 


ohn Singer Sargent (1856-1925) is, along with 

Claude Monet (Sargent’s own favorite 19th-century 

painter), Boston's favorite 19th-century painter. The 

two of them — a French avant-gardist and an 
American cosmopolite — attest to Boston’s own 
unexpected cosmopolitanism during its years of con- 
fidence (primarily the result of being wealthy) between 
the Civil War and World War I. But whereas Boston has 
always loved its Sargents (and why not — it has some of 
his best), the rest of the world has not. As the modern 
movement that took off from Monet's radical re-vision 
of painting took root in cities where life and art remained 
dynamic, Sargent became tied around the neck of 
Boston's conservative gentility like an albatross. As the 
rest of the world looked at Picasso and Matisse and later 
Pollock and de Kooning and forgot that Sargent had 
ever existed, the Boston School looked to him as “the 
Master.” It is ironic that now that the Boston School is 
dead, Sargent, a beneficiary of the ongoing postmodern 
revisionism of art history, is, deservedly, being revived. 
To experience this revival, though, you have to go to 
New York, where the Whitney Museum has mounted a 
retrospective of his work (through January 4). Boston 
University art professor Patricia Hills, an adjunct 
curator of 18th- and 19th-century art at the contem- 
porary-oriented Whitney, organized the exhibition and 
is responsible for three of the nine essays in the schol- 
arly catalogue. 

Although the Whitney retrospective reveals Sargent to 
be a painter of “prodigious talent” (that’s how he 
wanted himself described to Mme. Pierre Gautreau, the 
subject of his most famous portrait), it fails to establish 
him as a painter of the absolute first rank. Until now (at 
least since 1926, the date of his memorial exhibition at 
the Metropolitan Museum and the last retrospective of 
his work), you've seen at best five Sargents together at a 
time, usually three portraits — two superb, one 
indifferent — and two of his more relaxed subject 
paintings — a quasi-Impressionist landscape or a view of 
Venice. If you've responded to them as I have, you've 
wanted to see more, especially of the subjects. Sargent is 
a virtuoso painter, and rarely has any artist captured the 
sweetness of life or the transforming brilliance of 
sunlight as beautifully as he has. But when you view, as 
you do at the Whitney, 168 oils, watercolors, and 
drawings all together, you are more likely to conclude 
that he is best seen in small doses — in fact, five 
paintings, three portraits and two subjects, might be 
ideal. It's not that his work lacks variety — even the 
portraits that made his fame and fortune and eventually 
almost drove him to distraction exhibit a variety that is 
astonishing. (At the height of his success he swore off oil 
portraits altogether: “No more paughtraits,” he vowed, “I 
abhor and abjure them and hope never to do another 
especially of the Upper Classes.”) It’s just that he’s too 
damn good without ever producing anything really great 
or anything really horrible. As we saw last year at the 
MFA, Renoir turned out dreck as well as masterpieces, 

Continued on page 12 
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improviser prepares 


by Francis Davis 


e was born Theodore Walter Rollins, in 1929 (no 

one has called him that in years), to a Harlem 

family he describes as ‘middle class, with a 
piano in the living room and everything.” His childhood 
ambition was to become a professional illustrator, but by 
the time he graduated from high school, he was already 
earning money as a musician, playing in “kid bands with 
the other young guys from the neighborhood” (some of 
whom have also achieved adult renown, including alto 
saxophonist Jackie McLean, pianist Kenny Drew, and 
drummer Art Taylor) “and sitting in with older guys 
who were kind enough to let me, like Bud Powell and 
Thelonious Monk.” His role model was tenor patriarch 
Coleman Hawkins, “a forceful player with a big ripe 
sound, but a thoughtful player, too, very sophisticated in 
his knowledge of alternate chords — that was a good 
combination. He was a very classy fellow, always 
impeccably dressed and very patient with everyone, and 
that was something else I tried to emulate.” | asked 
Rollins if he ever worried that his country isolation 
deprives today’s young musicians of similar access to 
him. “Oh, you're making me feel guilty now,” he 
complained, rubbing his goatee and fooling with the 
shapeless woolen cap he always seems to be wearing, 
even indoors. ‘But you see, Coleman Hawkins and 
Lockjaw Davis and those guys didn’t just make 
themselves available to me. I practically camped out on 
their doorsteps until they took pity on me and invited 
me in.” 

Critic/composer Gunther Schuller once praised Rol- 
lins for knowing that “well-timed silence can become 
part of a musical phrase”; as a corollary, one might add 
that Rollins’s frequent sabbaticals have played as large a 
part as his improvised solos in defining his mystique. 
The first hiatus came in 1954, and no one much noticed. 
“There was a scourge of drugs around that time,” Rollins 
told me, “and like everybody else, I was part of it.” It was 
a dressing down from Charlie Parker, of all people, that 
persuaded Rollins to enroll in an experimental meth- 
adone program at the federal prison in Lexington, 
Kentucky. Rollins and Parker were together in a New 
Jersey recording studio as sidemen on a Miles Davis 
date, and Parker — who knew that Rollins revered him 
— asked him if he was clean. Rollins lied and said yes, 
but Parker learned the truth from a hushed conversation 
he overheard between Rollins and another musician on 
the date. Ironically, it had been Parker's example that 
had induced many musicians of Rollins’s generation to 
shoot up in the first place. “But you have to realize 


(This piece — the second part of a two-part article — 
is a chapter from the author's new book, In the Moment: 
Jazz in the 1980s, which has just been issued by Oxford 
University Press, New York; it is reprinted with 
permission.) 


As famous for his well-timed silences as for his inimita 


Charlie Parker wasn’t just a great musician. He was a 
very sick man who was dying of self-abuse and feeling 
guilty about the example he had set for others,” Rollins 
explained. He decided that the best way to show his love 
for Parker was to do as he said, not as he did. 

In 1959, dissatisfaction with the jazz business and his 
own playing prompted Rollins to interrupt his career just 
as it was taking off. (Speculation had it that the acutely 
self-conscious Rollins had become too inhibited to play 
after reading Schuller’s close structural analysis of one of 
his solos in the Jazz Review. Rollins admits only that he 
resolved to stop reading his notices soon after coming 
across Schuller’s “Sonny Rollins and the Art of Thematic 
Improvisation.” He still carries clippings of his reviews 
for purpose of identification: not so much to prove that 
he is Sonny Rollins as to prove that Sonny Rollins is 
somebody — a nice distinction that might occur only to 
a black musician idolized in jazz but scarcely recognized 
outside of it, and traveling with a white wife.) Although 
unintended as such, his second vanishing act amounted 
to a major publicity coup. In abandoning his audience, 
he had not abandoned his instrument, and not wishing 
to subject the neighbors in his Brooklyn apartment 
house to the torture of his marathon practice sessions, he 
would practice in the dead of night on the pedestrian 
level of the Williamsburg Bridge, as private a rehearsal 
hall as he could ever hope to find. But one night jazz 
critic Ralph Berton wandered by, and the anonymity that 
Rollins had hoped for was gone forever. Soon, the TV 
networks were sending camera crews to the bridge and 
portraying Rollins as a lofty and mystical idealist, a man 
who had turned his back on worldly riches to pursue 
self-knowledge. When he returned to the jazz scene, in 
1961, he was able to parlay his status as a media curiosity 
into a lucrative recording contract with RCA Victor. 

By the end of the ‘60s, he had again turned away from 
public performance, though he continued to practice 
every day. He attended to chronic dental problems 
caused by a hard embouchure and journeyed to India to 
study yoga ‘not so much for the betterment of my music 
as for greater peace of mind — but my playing has 
benefited as a side effect, | think, in terms of greater 
wind capacity and greater mental concentration,” he 
told me; and | noticed that his legs were folded up 
beneath him on the sofa, in the classic lotus position, 
even as we talked. 

When Rollins began recording and accepting engage- 
ments again, in 1972, his wife became his manager strict- 
ly by default: there was no one else he trusted to do 
the job. “I know of countless instances in which a 
musician's wife has taken an active role in her husband's 
career, usually with disastrous results to both the career 
and the marriage,” says Orrin Keepnews, Rollins’s close 
friend and his record producer from 1972 until 1980. 
“Lucille is one of the shining exceptions.” 


ble improvisations 


Many of the jazz wives who represent their husbands 
do so because their husbands have seduced them into 
thinking it’s part of their wifely obligation, “or because 
they think it'll be fun, working so closely with their 
husbands, but they wind up hating it,” explained Lucille 
Rollins as Sonny stared straight ahead. “You've got to 
know what you're doing, or you'll do more harm than 
good. At first, I felt like such an amateur dealing with 
club-owners and record producers that | used the 
pseudonym Janice Jesta for a while — Jesta was one of 
our cats. But | became more self-confident once | realized 
how much I love this business.” 

In addition to retaining veto power over her husband's 
bookings (he signed with an agency in 1979), Lucille 
Rollins, who worked as an office administrator before 
their marriage, handles the payroll and travel arrange- 
ments for his band. (Rollins prefers staying at whatever 
hotel is closest to the airport and taking a limousine to 
the concert — that way he can make a faster getaway 
and he doesn’t have to wander around a strange city.) 
Since the incident at Town Hall, she has traveled with 
him to most of his jobs; backstage in Boston, she made it 
a point to remind him to eat before going on stage. 

The couple were coproducers of Rollins’s last three 
albums, and even before that, Lucille had become Son- 
ny's proxy at playbacks and mixdowns, because he 
cannot bear to listen to his own recordings — a point 
that emerged from our conversation when Lucille told 
me that the best performance she had ever heard her 
husband give was at the June 1983 make-up for the 
aborted Town Hall concert with Marsalis. Even Rollins 
had to admit that he plaved “okay.” Lucille rolled her 
eves and gasped “Okav? It was fantastic!’ Too bad it 
wasn't recorded, I said, and a look of resignation settled 
on Rollins’s face: “If it had been recorded, it might not 
have been okay.” 

“Sonny will admit that recording has always been a 
traumatic experience for him, and as the years have 
passed and he feels that he has more of a reputation to 
uphold, it’s become even more traumatic, to use his own 
word,” says Orrin Keepnews. “To some extent, every 
musician I've ever worked with has felt that he never put 
anything of value on a record. But Sonny is the supreme 
example. If the essence of jazz is improvisation, then the 
whole concept of recording — freezing a particular 
moment and calling it definitive — violates that essence 
And Sonny, who is the most intuitive musician I've ever 
met as well as the most intellectual, is the musician most 
acutely aware of that contradiction.” 

Rollins’s phobia hasn't prevented him from recording 
a goodly number of albums commonly regarded as 
classics, includng Saxophone Colossus, Worktime, A 
Night at the Village Vanguard, The Freedom Suite, and 
Wav Out West, all dating from a fertile period in the 
mid to late ‘50s, when he was also in the studio regular- 
lv as a sideman with Miles Davis, Thelonious 
Monk, and Clifford Brown and Max Roach. From the 
1960s, there are such still disputed masterpieces as Our 
Man in Jazz, with sidemen enlisted from Ornette Cole- 
man's group, and Sonny Meets Hawk, a Mexican 
standoff with father figure Coleman’ Hawkins. 

Toward the mid ‘70s, Rollins began to employ young- 
er musicians whose first allegiance was to 

Continued on page 11 
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harvest 


Jazz bears fruit 
on Barron soil 


by Bob Blumenthal 


uperlatives have often flowed when the subject of 

conversation turned to the talents of pianist Kenny | 

Barron, so that a few years hence 1986 may appear 
as less of a watershed in his development than simply 
the point at which more people started paying attention. 
This has been a time of higher profile for Barron, as a 
slew of recent albums has given the wider world a sense 
of his ubiquity as one of New York’s first-call 
accompanists — a feeling reinforced locally by his 
appearance in three different bands, at three different 
Cambridge venues, within the space of three weeks. 
Whether this signifies new stylistic strides or merely 
incontrovertible proof of longstanding skills, the Barron 
deluge is cause for celebration. 

At 43, and with a quarter-century of achievements on 
his resumé, Barron defines the concept “young veteran.” 
Drawn to jazz early by the example of his older brother, 
saxophonist Bill Barron, Kenny had left his native 
Philadelphia for club work and recordings with Yusef 
Lateef, James Moody, brother Bill, and Dizzy Gillespie 
while still in his teens. A four-year tour with Gillespie, 
valuable in terms of Barron’s musicianship and recog- 
nition, typecast the pianist as a sideman and a bopper; 
and though further extended stays in the bands of 
Freddie Hubbard, Lateef, and Ron Carter over the next 
15 years provided more-contemporary forums for his 
playing, the second-banana image became even more 
fixed. Barron was clearly in no hurry; in 1973 he began 
both to issue albums as a leader (for Muse) and to teach 
at Rutgers, and the demands of the university position 
(which he still holds) militated against the more active 
touring schedule that might have followed from his 
studio activity. Work in New York clubs was always 
available, often in the company of bassist Buster 
Williams and drummer Ben Riley; the trio was Ron 
Carter’s rhythm section for several years, then joined 
with tenor saxophonist Charlie Rouse in 1982 to form the 
cooperative band Sphere. Barron also redoubled his 
recording work as the decade turned, with albums on 
Xanadu, Eastwind, Criss Cross, and Uptown. 
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The year of living famqusly 


The unprecedented number of worthy albums in- 
volving Barron that has appeared during 1986 has rein- 
forced the pianist’s reputation, to the point where this 
appears to be his year. The new Blackhawk label has 
featured him extensively and well: as leader of two 
piano/bass duos on 1+1+1, as composer/sideman on 
Stan Getz’s excellent Voyage session, and as vocal ac- 
companist behind two of jazz's best singers, Sheila 
Jordan (The Crossing) and Sathima Bea Benjamin 
(Windsong). Sphere on Tour (Red), recorded last fall in 
Italy, finds the group refining its sense of interplay and 
leaving behind its image as a Thelonious Monk re- 
pertory band; and trombonist Ray Anderson's Old Bot- 
tles-New Wine (Enja) confirms Barron’s value for horn 
players seeking to explore “the tradition.” The biggest 
impact has come (and will continue to come) from 
Barron's work as a leader on Enja, the German jazz 


label that since summer has been distributed 
domestically by Muse. Scratch, a trio date from last year 
with bassist Dave Holland and drummer Daniel 
Humair, was included in Muse’s first Enja release, and 
listener response has confirmed the claim in Michael 
Cuscuna’s liner notes that here was “the most electrify- 
ing and daring and challenging music in Kenny Bar- 
ron’s career.” Similar raves were elicited in New York: 
this fall by the nightclub debut of Barron’s new quintet, 
which features trumpeter Wallace Roney, saxophonist 
John Stubblefield, bassist Cecil McBee, and drummer 
Victor Lewis. The quintet’s What If?, already available 

in Europe, will be imported by Muse in January. 
Scratch, with its focus on original compositions and 
newfound aggression, is indeed a step beyond the 
elegant invention of other recent Barron albums. The 
Continued on page 12 


‘Brave new 


World 


by Howard Litwak 


o declare the World Saxophone Quartet not only 

the paradigmatic voice of its musical generation 

but also one of the handful of crucial small groups 
in jazz history is by now a critic’s commonplace. Yet 
altoists Julius Hemphill and Oliver Lake, tenor David 
Murray, and baritone Hamiet Bluiett show no sign of 
resting on their plaudits. Indeed, in their 10th- 
anniversary season, their ongoing efforts display a band 
at the peak of its powers. They are a reliable draw (their 
two midweek sets at Nightstage on November 18 
packed the house); their performance, composition, and 
arranging (newly documented on Black Saint's Live at 
Brooklyn Academy of Music) remain resolutely skilled 
and varied; and most important, with the canny 
encouragement of Nonesuch Records, they have 
produced Saxophone Quartet Plavs Duke Ell- 
ington, a formal, emotional, and, musical tour de force 


cements their place within the jazz tradition. It’s a 


record that many fans have long expected (several vears 
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ago in the Phoenix, | suggested that jazz standards were 
the only thing left for the band to master) and when 
Nonesuch approached them, they wondered why they 
hadn't thought of the idea. Sometimes genius overlooks 
the obvious. ; 

Albums of Ellington — more appropriately, of 
Ellington and Strayhorn — by non-Ellingtonians have 
been jazz currency for more than three decades. Still, 
Plays Ellington may prove one of the most enduring of 
its genre, and it’s unquestionably among the year’s finest 
jazz albums. This is no surprise. Like the classic 
Ellington reed sections, the WSQ is renowned for its rich 
texture, mixture of individual and group action, range of 
musical coloration, and sheer decorum. Collectively the 
four members of the group are fluent in everything from 
Dixieland rhythms to free-jazz frenzy, from harmonic 
labyrinths to down-home blues. Equally significant, all 
four are skilled composers and arrangers, capable of 
responding to the greatest composer/arranger in the 
history of American music. In this sense, Plays Ellington 
harks back to Monk’s 1955 Ellington album, when an 
earlier leading instrumentalist/composer/arranger per- 
formed Ellington in an effort to broaden his circum- 
scribed audience. Like Monk, the WSQ avoids the two 
obvious pitfalls of Ellington albums: excessive reverence 
(and a consequent bloodlessness) and the reduction of 
Ellingtonian craftsmanship to mere blowing vehicles. 

The WSQ strategy is to interpret Ellington (and 
Strayhorn) primarily as arrangers: only four of the eight 
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can wait 
Witnessing Eric 
Clapton in the flesh 


by Joyce Millman 


he first chapter of Clapton!, Ray Coleman's 
I fawning authorized biography (Warner Books, 
368 pages, $9.95 paper), begins with the 
ponderous revelation, “That night in Poland, in the 
autumn of 1979, Eric Clapton wept.” Well whaddaya 
know, God bawls. God also passes kidney stones, as we 
discovered last week, and the 3000 or so fans who 
packed a pair of shows at the Metro on November 20 
and 21 even got rare close-up proof that He sweats. Hey 
— that God’s a regular guy after all. 

But then, claims of his divinity have always made 
Clapton wince. As he admits to Coleman, ‘‘How strange 
it seemed to me, to be worshipped! To be called a god 
when all I was doing was presenting a case, as it were, 
for the music I loved.” And if fans over the years had 
cared to look beyond the guitar-hero veil, beyond the 
myth, they would have found ample evidence that 
Clapton wasn’t just mortal, he was downright ordinary. 
On stage, whether with Cream, his other bands, or solo, 
Clapton has never been a prancing poser. Like one of his 
idols, B.B. King, he’s a reticent, no-nonsense gentleman 
of the blues. 

With no thanks to Coleman's garbled prose (was this 
book edited?) and reverent tone, Clapton! pieces 
together a portrait of the artist as a motherless child (he 
was born illegitimate and raised by his grandparents), a 
shy, lonely boy who never forgave his mother for 
abandoning him, who found kinship and solace in the 
recordings of Robert Johnson, Muddy Waters, and 
Howlin’ Wolf. Later, he worried that he hadn't suffered 
enough to deserve comparisons to his American heroes, 
but that changed in 1969 when he fell in love with Pattie 
Boyd, the wife of his friend, George Harrison. From then 
on, Clapton’s life and career were defined by his 
obsession with Pattie; she was his muse, his mother, his 
cross-to-bear. Beginning with that grand, tortured wail 
of unrequited love, 1970's Layla and Other Assorted 
Love Songs (after which he disappeared into a three- 
year heroin funk that ended when Pattie finally left 
Harrison), Clapton made their romance and marriage 


To be erratic is human 


the keystone of his songwriting. He's forever worrying 
it, praising it, complaining about it, portraying the trials 
and intimacy of his long-term relationship with 
uncommon sweetness and candor and without mushi- 
ness or misogynistic cheap shots. 

Clapton is such a model of lyric refinement and 
courtliness in part because his peerlessly expressive 
guitar fills in the blanks. And his voice is as subtle and 
rich as his playing. His singing divides between two 
intense extremes: when he’s quiet and warm, as on much 
of 461 Ocean Boulevard and on his loveliest ode to 
Pattie, “Wonderful Tonight,” he’s all worshipful, 
humble, and caring; when he’s agitated, as on “Layla,” 
his burnished growling overflows with confusion and 
hurt. It’s a voice in which vulnerability and dignity are 
inextricably linked, and you realize it’s the only voice he 
could have when you read about the masochistic zeal 
with which he plunged, eyes wide open, into drug and 


alcohol addiction (“I was trying to prove | could do it and 
come out alive’). According to the eyewitness accounts 
Coleman digs up and tosses out scattershot, Clapton 
suffered his addiction in hermetic seclusion (adhering, 
perhaps, to a staunch middle-class instinct to hide un- 
pleasant behavior from view). This was no flamboyant 
rock star strung out for all the world to see; this was the 
bloke next door quietly hooked on smack 
That poignant image escapes the awestruck Coleman, 
who dutifully covers Clapton from all the angles (the 
book is awkwardly fragmented into chapters like “The 
Survivor,” “The Romantic,” and “The Inner Man’) but 
is incapable of depicting or even acknowledging how 
these aspects of his subject fit together. The most re 
vealing portions of Clapton! are provided by Clapton 
himself — several excerpts from his 1979 diary are 
reprinted here in his small, tight, impossibly neat 
Continued on page 11 
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tracks feature a “solo.” Hemphill, who arranged three of 
the tunes (“Lush Life” and two versions of “A Train’), 
doesn’t solo at all. This makes the album into something 
of a chamber recital, but the music never sounds 
academic. “Lush Life” and Lake’s arrangement of “I Let 
a Song Go out of My Heart” represent the poles of the 
album. Hemphill’s arrangement is stately, more than six 
minutes of closely held harmonies and subtle embellish- 
ments fully worthy of Ellington. Lake treats the title of “I 
Let a Song” as a metaphor and keys the band for an 
extended, four-way free-for-all anchored by Bluiett on 
the bottom before he introduces the melodic line as a 
quartet cadenza. Like “Lush Life,” the piece eschews 
one-man breaks, but this is not to say that the players 
didn’t bring their soloing chops to the studio. In “Come 
Sunday,” Murray skims the harmonic contours of 
Bluiett’s arrangement in the delicately robust style he 
has been refining in recent years. Bluiett is masterful on 
his own arrangement of “Sophisticated Lady.” From the 
first notes, he dominates the tune; throughout he 
showcases his command of all the baritone’s registers, 
with some particularly invigorating work on the top and 
bottom of the big horn’s range. Lake’s oblique lead on 
Murray’s arrangment of “Prelude to a Kiss” offers a 
rueful commentary on the tune’s (and the rest of the 
band’s) lush romanticism, though his playing on his own 
“In a Sentimental Mood” arrangement projects a 
yearning dreaminess worthy of Johnny Hodges. 


Oliver Lake (top) and David Murray: rueful commentaries, yearning dreaminess, and swagger 


ILENE PERLMAN 


Hemphill’s two arrangements of “A Train,” which open 
and close the album, are punchy, playful, and faithful to 
the pulsating spirit of Strayhorn’s long-time band 
theme. For moldy figs who have found the World 
Saxophone Quartet too outside for comfort, Plavs 
Ellington is just the tonic; true Ellingtonians, of course, 
never doubted these guys had it in them. 

The only snag is the relative familiarity of the 
material; this can never be said of the WSQ live, since its 
book is extensive and ever-expanding. The second set at 
Nightstage included “Lush Life” and “In a Sentimental 
Mood” (the first set had all the other Ellingtonia), old 
faithfuls like “Hattie Wall” and “Revue,” and new-to- 
the-Quartet numbers like Murray's “Great Peace.” 
Every WSQ performance I've seen has seemed to 
highlight a particular member (I have no idea whether 
that’s been intentional). This set belonged to Hemphill. 
His “Lush Life” was up first, and he displayed a series of 
concise filigrees throughout. He played soprano 
on “Hattie Wall,” the usual opener, and again essayed 
variations on the group theme statement, then led the 
way into a four-way counterpoint episode. His alto solo 
on “Revue” cut close to the number's gospel bones. 
“Great Peace” served as a vehicle for four highly in- 
dividualized solos: Hemphill started with a hard-swing 
statement; Bluiett followed with some rough, back-beat 
flurries featuring his high-hurdle register leaps, then 
concluded with a long, circular-breathing 

Continued on page 14 
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WBCN’S MOST PLAYED SONGS 


LAST THIS 


WEEK WEEK ARTIST 


TITLE 


War BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN 
& THE E STREET BAND 


3 2 To Be A Lover 
6 3 Land of Confusion GENESIS 
9 7 Cry For Love \GGY POP 
5 5 Mam BOB SE 
& THE SILVER BULLET BAND 
7 6 Cool the Engines BOST! 
8 7 Dance RATT 
10 8 It's in the Way You Use It ERIC CLAPTON 
11 9 Welcome to the Boomtown DAVID & DAVID 
12 10 Gr PAUL SIMON 
13 "1 Stay the Night BENJAMIN ORR 
14 12 Walk Like An Egyptian BANGLES 
15 13 Rock 'n' Roll Cities THE KINKS 
16 14 Keep Your Hands to Yourself GEORGIA SATELLITES 
7 15 Rock 'n' Roll VAN HALEN 
18 16 It's Not You, It's Not Me KBC BAND 
22 7 Puzziin’ Evidence TALKING HEADS 
24 18 Time PETER GABRIEL 
- 19 Room Full of Mirrors THE PRETENDERS 
20 20 C'mon Every Beatbox BIG AUDIO DYNAMITE 
21 21 Behind the Wall of Sleep THE SMITHEREENS 
23 22 | Want to Make STEVE MILLER BAND 
the World Turn Around 
25 23 This 1s the World Calling BOB GELDOF 
26 24 Who Owns This Place? DON HENLEY 
27 25 Too Much or Nothing GENERAL PUBLIC 
28 26 Superstition STEVIE RAY VAUGHN 
& DOUBLE TROUBLE 
ine 27 Back in the High Life Again STEVE WINWOOD 
29 28 REM 
30 29 True to You RIC OCASEK 
K} xn Wanted Dead or Alive BON JOVI 
- 1 Coming Up Close ‘TIL TUESDAY 
32 32 Fame and Fortune BAD COMPANY 
33 33 Smoking Gun THE ROBERT CRAY BAND 
34 34 Shelter LONE JUSTICE 
36 6 The Future's So Bright, TIMBUCK 3 
Gotta Wear Shades 
notes! Million Things | ; { THE LUGY!SHOW ~ 
38 Nobody's Foo! CINDERELLA 
39 3 Roadrunner JOAN JETT 
& THE BLACKHEARTS 
40 40 Ship ot Fools WORLD PARTY 
WBCN’S MOST PLAYEDLOCAL MUSIC 
1 | Think She Likes Me TREAT HER RIGHT 
2 Green THROWING MUSES 
3 On the Avenue NERVOUS EATERS 
BOSTON’S MOST PURCHASED ALBUMS 
1 1 Third Stage BOSTON 
~ 2 Live 1975-1986 BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN 
& THE E-STREET BAND 
2 3 Slippery When Wet BON JOVI 
3 4 True Stories TALKING HEADS 
7 5 Fore! HUEY LEWIS & THE NEWS 
8 6 Break Every Rule TINA TURNER 
5 7 Graceland PAUL SIMON 
15 8 Every Breath You Take THE POLICE 
17 9 True Colors CYNDI LAUPER 
6 10 Somewhere in Time IRON MAIDEN 
4 1 Word Up CAMEO 
12 12 Get Close THE PRETENDERS 
10 13 Whiplash Smile BILLY IDOL 
14 4 True Blue MADONNA 
9 15 Welcome Home ‘TIL TUESDAY 
13 16 Back in the High Life STEVE WINWOOD 
18 17 The Way It Is BRUCE HORNSBY & THE RANGE 
19 18 Stand By Me (Soundtrack) VARIOUS ARTISTS 
20 19 Night Songs CINDERELLA 
"1 20 Rapture ANITA BAKER 
BIG MATTRESS SONG OF THE WEEK: 
Green THROWING MUSES 4A0 


WITH A BULLET 


Selected by Milo Miles, ean —— Music Editor 


Nelson Mandela (Polydor) — Youssou N 
Mr. Music (Earthworks/Rough Trade, Gene. — Thomas Maptumo and the Blacks Unlimited 
insider versus outsider in Afropop. With his contributions to Paul Simon's Graceland, his 
Opening siot on Peter Gabriel's current tour. and his major-label deal, Senegal’s Youssoun 
N'Dour can lay Claim to ther inside track for US acceptance of Africar performers. But claims that 
he's the litan whiz kid of the dance continent are exaggerated: two or 
three tracks (“"Magninde”™ in particular) on Nelson Mandela suggests that N'Dour can be a facile 
electic overly concerned with appealing surfaces — that is, he's a little slick. His version of “The 
Rubberband Man” faiis to stretch beyond the Spinners’ — and | was Never that wild about the 
But for at least four cuts ("‘N'Dobine,” and ‘‘Neison Mandela’) 
¢ pulls together diverse African joys — Nigerian talking drums, ‘Zimbabwe soul horns and 
kalimba, twinkling Ziairian guitars — into protean rhythm celebrations that throw down even 
more gracetully than those of his countrymen, Touré Kunda. Thomas Maptumo, on the other 
hand, is quintessential anti-slick Afropop and more nourishing for experiences devotees of the 
genre. On last tear's Chimurenga for Justice, Maptumo and his band offered their explorations of 
reggae, and the fusion of activist-pop forms was alternately pone and enervating; on Mr. 
Music he returns to the prickly. ding guitar-as-kali that make his music 
the most seductive and rigorous in Zimbabwe. The horns interject pith comments on the flow of 
beats, the churhcy femal chorus breaks in right on time, and though Mapfumo's vocal trilis and 
wails are more elementary than N'Dour's they are also more primal. idiocy: 
neither album includes explanatory liner notes or English-transiation lyric sheets. 
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ROBERT CRAY: 
ONCE AND FUTURE BLUES 


T hose who claim that all blues songs 


nowadays sound the same — worn out — 

miss the point. Drawing from a thoroughly 
familiar storehouse doesn’t have to be a liability if 
a performer remembers he’s molding a common 
language and dancing on common ground. Unlike 
rock or jazz, the most lasting blues can warmly 
acknowledge its genre limits. Blues does expand 
(mostly in fits and starts that have much to do with 
mastery of recording-technology advances), but 
more and more the form encourages mastery, not 
innovation. Anyway, there are too few performers 
compulsive enough to explore the untapped 
nuances that do remain. The deterioration of blues 
into proficient revivalism stems more from a 
sparsity of iconoclasts than from terminal defi- 
ciencies in the form. 

At 33, guitarist/singer/songwriter Robert Cray 
is a young bluesman only by latter-day standards. 
More than any other performer of his generation, 
he shows the determination and the flair to break 
out of the blues slow lane and start directing 
traffic. His hybrid of choice, soul blues, is derived 
from that of Little Milton. Strong Persuader 
(Mercury/Hightone), Cray’s fourth album, is his 
first on a major label, and it backs up the word-of- 
mouth ballyhoo: until now, the very smallness of 
Hightone restricted his music to blues hounds. 
Cray hasn't gone in for any of the shake-ups that 
often plague established indie performers who 
finally get signed: he’s retained his production 
team and all but one member of his original band. 

The first side of the strident Strong Persuader is 


The Robert Cray Band: resting out of the blues slow lane 


superb. Cray kicks off with the anxious variant of 
the “Secret Agent Man” riff that fuels “Smoking 
Gun” and proceeds through a pair of deliberations 
on infidelity, from the victim’s side (the insanely 
jealous husband in “I Guess I Showed Her”) and 
the perpetrator’s (the strong persuader in “Right 
Next Door’), and a witty, Memphis-horn-driven 
celebration of “Nothin’ But a Woman.” The side 
tlimaxes with keyboard player Peter Boe’s omin- 
ous prelude to domestic violence, “Still Around.” 
On these five tracks, Cray and band pay more sly 
reverence to blues feeling than blues form: bassist 
Richard Cousins and drummer David Olson stir 
the coals, Boe fans the flames, and Cray’s rugged 
guitar and sweet voice serve up the sumptuous 
main courses. Side two dips a bit: “I Wonder” is 
standard nerve-racked 12-bar and “More Than I 
Can Stand” is the album’s only. unredeemed 
cliché; and it’s marred by more of the sexism 
“Nothin’ But a Woman” hints at, but Cray’s 
suggestive Stratocaster bursts rein in the songs 
when the lyrics hang too loose. 

As this second side suggests, Cray is not immune 
to coasting in spots. His 11-song set at an oversold, 
lily-white Nightstage November 19 showcased a 
supple vocalist who should-raise his voice more 
frequently and a polite performer who merely 
glanced into the seamier chambers of his repertoire. 
His voice coasted over the band, and his brief, 
slangy guitar solos matched the studio breaks 
without outflanking them. Cray’s finest numbers 
vault over genre limitations, so it would be ap- 
propriate to push some of that modulated reckless- 
ness out on stage. After all, part-of the advantage 
of starting on common ground is that people get 
excited wher you lead them into new territory. 

— Jimmy Guterman 


IGGY POP: 
FIVE FEET WON 


C all this thought bandwagon jumping, but 


life probably is better when it’s not 

conducted under the “self-induced coma of 
drugs,” as Jimmy Breslin put it. There’s another 
tough guy who would agree with Breslin these 
days — Iggy Pop’s been publicizing his successful 
journey on the road to recovery with a zeal that 15 
years ago he would have reserved for taking 
sliders on stages strewn with broken glass. 
Moreover, he spent the post-Stooges ‘70s ricochet- 
ing from label to label. No one but David Bowie 
seemed able to tolerate and tame the guy as a 
professional for very long. Most of the crowd that 
sold out the Metro for Pop’s show on November 
11 were likely aware that punk’s éminence grise 
had overhauled a host of delightfully deranged 
practices. Of course, that was all to the good — the 
Metro gig was Pop’s first resurfacing in Boston 
since a disastrously draggy Channel show some 
two years ago. And this time around, he’s got a 
new album, a new label, and a new sound. Blah 
Blah Blah (A&M) was produced by Bowie and 
David Richards, but it’s Ziggy all the way to the 
banks of synthesized keyboards. 

Which isn’t necessarily bad. Bowie and Pop 
tend to have an ameliorative effect on each other; 
though Bowie cowrote more than half these 
numbers, Pop doesn’t cut slack for anybody’s 
stardust, except on “Isolation.” The song's a 
lugubrious, cluttered ballad that's e-long-at-ed 
just so you can catch the clever similes (“Il need 
some lovin’/Like a fastball needs control”). Still, 
Pop’s straining his voice when he stretches the 
four syllables of the one-word chorus. The 
Bowie/Pop “Shades” shows more affable give- 
and-take: it’s underscored by stately back-up 
(Erdal Kizilcay is credited for the circumspect 
drums-and-bass arrangement, but Kevin 
Armstrong's nappy guitar is a better foil). Pop’s 
best girl has given him sunglasses (one envisions 


knockoff Ray Bans rather than Vuarnet), and he 
promises to be extra careful with them, because 
“the light that blinds my eyes shines from you.’ 
His baritone is as crisp as Bowie’s news-anchor 
tone, and there’s a familiar humanity in it that 
makes self-exposing lines like “I hope I don’t 
break ‘em/I hope we don’t break up” both 
touching and ominous. 

At Metro, Pop spun the entire Blah Blah Blah 
program into an almost two-hour show, which 
barely left space for his standby declarations 
(“China Girl” and “Five Foot One,” though 
Armstrong couldn't quite muster that diabolically 
twangy hook). He cut a strapping if diminutive 
figure in black leather — finally peeling down to 
his scarred chest for the encore numbers, “Lust for 
Life,” and “Raw Power.” Live, it’s easier to notice 
the almost familial resemblance between “Lust for 
Life’ and the new album’s homonymous radio 
charter. “Blah Blah Blah” is a disarmingly dadaist 
manifesto with a jive military beat. With such a 
comfortably ripping background (the electric- 
organ tonic chords are suitable for a carousel 
spinning at 78 rpm), Pop settles into his familiar 
snarl as if he were pulling on his favorite battered 
biker jacket. “Pop before the war,” he spits out, 
and we wait for the pun to be explained. But he is 
too adept at digressing — “I'm a_ bull 
mongrel/That’s me,” he asserts, “Blah blah blah.” 
And in a moment, we've lost the thread of that 
opening tease in the web of Pop hubris: “I’m from 
Detroit/Blow the Reveille/Deatho Knocko/That'’s 
me, little ol’ me, glamorous me.” The world is 
round after all, because after oblique references to 
“Senator Rambo” and his kind, Pop concludes 
that “The ranks of the glamorous change constant- 
ly — the most spoiled brats on god's green earth — 
pop before the war.” It’s heartening to see that an 
archpunk like Pop can still wage a battle with his 
entrenched devils (self-destruction and perennial 
second-stringdom) and come out smiling as well 


as slugging. Sally Cragin 
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MICHAEL GRECCO 


Sonny Rollins 


Continued from page 7 

amplified jazz-rock fusion, and one listened to his new 
records with enthusiastic ambivalence and exasperated 
awe, much the way earlier jazz listeners must have 
greeted the mature work of Louis Armstrong, who also 
embraced the most dubious musical conventions of his 
day. (This comparison is relevant in another way: as 
Armstrong had, Rollins began overindulging his 
technique at the cost of continuity, climaxing too many 
of his solos with gratuitous high notes sustained beyond 
purpose.) “I've always been a very rhythmic player,” 
Rollins pointed out when I asked him about this change 
in direction, “and I want the rhythms beneath me to be 
rhythms you can feel throughout your entire system, not 
just something you can tap your foot to. | know that 
some people think | should be using a ‘50s kind of 
rhythm section, with upright bass walking a straight 
four beats to the measure, the piano blocking out chords, 
and the drummer going ‘ta-da, ta-da,’ or whatever, very 
discreetly on his cymbals. But that’s tired, and it just 
doesn't appeal to me anymore. I want energy and 
constant propulsion, and | find only young players can 
give that to me. And rock rhythms or.funk rhythms or 
whatever you want to call them are what the young guys 
are interested in today, along with electric instruments. 
So it’s all been a natural progression for me, if you look 
at it that way.” 

Even if one looks at it Rollins’s way, his logic is riddled 
with holes. He talks as though there are no options 
beyond bop and fusion, which is simply not the case. His 
present drummer's beat is chunky and metronomic 
compared with drummers he recorded with in the ‘50s 
and ‘60s (you won't catch Max Roach or Billy Higgins or 
Elvin Jones going “‘ta-da, ta-da’’). The bass guitarists he 
has been using tend to favor disruptive, guitar-like 
filigree rather than earthy, locomotive bass lines. 
Contrary to what Rollins believes, there are young 
musicians playing hard bop who could follow him better 
and give him a higher lift than the fusioneers he insists 
on hiring, but it’s doubtful if he has heard them. Talking 
to him, one gets the impression that he no longer 
monitors developments in jazz the way he did when he 
was younger — or the way Coleman Hawkins did 
throughout his career. In this, Rollins is no guiltier than 
most of his contemporaries, and in all fairness, it’s as 
much lack of opportunity as lack of curiosity that’s to 
blame. There’s no 52nd Street anymore — no golden 
strip where musicians cross paths and trade secrets — 
and no one predominant jazz style. In its maturity, jazz 
has become both a bewilderingly pluralistic form of 
expression and a commercially marginal enterprise, a 
combination that effectively rules against an apprentice 
system or a chain of command. It’s not surprising that 
outside of their own cliques, most veteran musicians 
have no better idea than the casual listener of who the 
hot young players are. 

* 

On an overhanging wall opposite the bar at the 
Bottom Line are framed color glossies of Elvis Costello, 
Van Morrison, Philip Glass, and Phoebe Snow. A large, 
dark, characterless room near Washington Square, the 
Bottom Line is not a jazz club, but it is Rollins’s club of 
preference in New York, because he can attract as many 
people there in one night as he would over several 
nights in a smaller jazz venue like Sweet Basil or the 
Village Vanguard. When I heard him at the Bottom Line 
in November 1983, all the tables were full an hour before 
showtime, the crowd was three deep in front of the bar, 
and SRO tickets were all that were available for the late 
show. It was at the Bottom Line that Mick Jagger heard 
Rollins and asked him to add saxophone tracks to the 
Rolling Stones’ Tattoo You. Jagger was nowhere to be 
seen the night I was there, and whatever musicians were 
in the crowd respected Rollins’s desire for privacy. In his 
dressing room between sets, he greeted only relatives 
and two close friends, a journalist and a physician, both 
there socially rather than professionally. 

Rollins began playing well before the audience was 
admitted, hunching his shoulders and pacing the short 
runway between his dressing room and the stage, part 
fullback and part expectant father, as he worried over a 
long aching phrase that eventually blossomed into the 
old chestnut “Where Are You?” His sidemen ordered 
cold sandwiches and fried chicken dishes from the club's 
dinner menu, and the sound and lighting crews ran 


around shouting instructions to one another. “... He 
doesn’t like much follow coverage, not much saturation. 
Just create an environment and let it happen...” “The 


sax on top with everything else below it, right? ...” 
Rollins was oblivious to all of them. 

Without breaking stride, he played “Where Are You?” 
at the soundcheck, too, chipping away at the melody 
until nothing was left but a luminous, abstract, 
imperishable paraphrase, a point of departure for the 


stupendous choruses that seemed ready to come. 


brimming out of his horn as the band began chording for 
him and he began tugging at their beat. But when Rollins 
surged into double time, he left the others clutching at 
air, and everything broke down. It was painfully obvious 
that his sidemen were not conversant enough with 


“Where Are You?” (which Rollins recorded in 1961 and 
perhaps heard Gertrude Niessen sing in the 1937 film 
Top of the Town at a Saturday matinee when he was in 
grade school) to take liberties with it. 

After their leader left the stage, guitarist Bobby Broom 
jumped into Tommy Campbell's vacated drum chair; 
and together, he and bass guitarist Russell Blake 
hammered out a funk riff that brought a smile to both 
their faces. The whole bizarre scene portrayed with a 
vengeance the difference in age between Rollins and his 
charges, all of whom are in their mid to late 20s. The 
camaraderie one listens tor in a good band was missing 
from this unit, perhaps as a result of their not having 
spent much off time together on the road. (‘I just 
practiced with Coleman Hawkins,” Rollins had told me. 
“IT never hung out with him or anything, because | was 
just a kid and he was a grown man. What could we 
possibly have had in common?) Frequently, Rollins and 
his sidemen even take separate flights, because he 
prefers arriving in town a day early so that he won't have 
to battle travel fatigue when it comes time to play — 
quite a departure from the days when a whole band 
would travel together on a bus. Trombonist Clifton 
Anderson — Rollins’s nephew, sometimes practice 
partner, and newest member of his band — told me that 
there had not been a full group rehearsal in the four 
months he had been with Rollins. “Everyone in the band 
realizes that Sonny is a master, and the people turn out 
mainly to hear him, not us,”” Anderson said. “So as long 
as he’s in a good mood and really feels like plaving, we 
just try to keep up with him. But it can be hard. He can 
throw you, seguing from number to number the way he 
does and trying out tunes in different keys.” 

Once the show started, Rollins continued to pace, the 
shadow cast by the brim of his floppy red velvet hat 
forming a hood over his eves. On some numbers, he 
played an aural game of hide and seek with the crowd, 
offering nothing that could be considered an improvised 
chorus. Yet his sweet and sour theme recapitulations 
were so delicious, his movements which cheered on the 
rhythm section so disarming, and his habit of cradling 
his horn in his arms and announcing song titles directly 
into the lipstick mike mounted in the bell at once so 
distancing and so benign (talk about star presence’) that 
the audience rewarded him with rapturous ovations for 
these pieces anyway, shouting their approval of solos 
they had only imagined hearing. 

But on “Cabin in the Sky,” “I'll Be Seeing You,” and 
“I’m Old Fashioned,” Rollins unloosed solos beyond 
anyone's power of imagining save his own. His band 
gave him all the energy and propulsion he could have 
wished for, creating grooves that had this jazz audience 
dancing in its seats and might have had a rock audience 
dancing in the aisles. But Rollins’s barking crescendos 
carried such vehement rhythmic impact and shone with 
such harmonic iridescence as to render all accompani- 
ment superfluous. And indeed, the most satisfying 
moments of the evening came when he dispensed with 
the band altogether for twisting out-of-tempo intros and 
lapidary cadenzas which he tossed off with an 
astonishing and somehow reassuring what-me-worry? 
nonchalance. He was in such high spirits that as he bit 
into the roguish “Alfie's Theme,” he motioned 
Anderson to weave a counterpoint behind him, and 
what had served as a brief and perfunctory sign-off riff 
in Boston just a week before stretched out over 15 
minutes with bubbling solos all around. The set fell 
short of perfection (there was nothing as magnificent as 
those few tentative measures of ‘Where Are You?”), but 
Sonny Rollins accomplished two things only he could 
have: he convinced you that the next set might be the 
best live jazz concert you'd ever hear; and more 
important, he convinced you that, coming from an 
improviser, that’s a promise as thrilling for the makin 
as for the keeping. 0 


Eric Clapton 
Continued from page 9 
handwriting, and his insecurity, petulance, and brutal 
self-criticism are reassuringly humanizing. Fearful that 
he’s lost his “Nell” (his nickname for Pattie) because of 
his affair with a friend of hers, he writes, “What was to 
be gained from it, a new found sense of masculinity? . . . 
On the other hand, if Nell wanted to be rid of me she 
couldn't have a better way of doing it and at the same 
time making me the guilty party... . How can I ask Nell 
to come back, like a dog. ... God what an idiot I have 
been.” And there's this entry, four days before his 
wedding in the midst of an American tour: “! proposed 
to Nell today and she said yes, even when I told her that 
always I'd be a bad boy, she said ves. ... | don’t really 
understand my feelings, | mean it’s something | have 
dreaded all my life but | feel like a dog with nine tails, 
I'm so excited about it... . So we walk down the aisle on 
Tuesday in Tucson, Arizona. God give us a good start.” 

Coleman's uncritical, unquestioning approach renders 
the book worthless as a serious study of either Clapton's 
early work or his erratic, often underachieving solo 
career. He never comments on Clapton's pattern of 


following each superlative album — 461 Ocean 
Boulevard (1974), Slowhand (1977), his last standout, 
Money and Cigarettes (1983), which combined the roll of 
461 with the twang of Slowhand and picked up the 
guitar gauntlet Clapton felt Mark Knopfler had tossed 
him — with a string of lazy, formulaic ones. However, 
Coleman does hit upon a crucial point when he suggests 
that the reason Clapton plays on so many other 
performers’ records (a discography lists his contributions 
to, of course, Lady Soul and “While My Guitar Gently 
Weeps,” but also to albums by Stephen Bishop, Corey 
Hart, Gary Brooker, and Lionel Richie) is that he never 
got over his early desire to be a spotlight-avoiding 
session man. Perhaps that desire simply to pack up his 


* tools and trudge off to work every day like everybody 


else explains his susceptibility to the Phil Collins 
Influence. 

If Clapton is out to blend in with all the other Joe 
Blows on the radio, Collins is the perfect role model, a 
self-made hitmaking machine and, as a producer, a 
motivational guru for veteran rockers who see the 
reascendency of the pop single and want a piece of that 
commercial fountain of youth. Coleman unctuously 
praises Clapton's integrity in quitting the Yardbirds in 
1965 over the group's slide into what Clapton called 
“big-business music” (chart-calculated singles), but he 
sees no irony in the commercial pitch of Behind the Sun, 
the 1985 Collins-produced follow-up to Monev and 
Cigarettes that vielded Clapton his biggest hit in vears, 

Forever Man.” Behind the Sun buffed up Clapton's 
sound with an impeccably modern gloss — keyboard 
synthesizers crept in alongside organ, synthesized 
guitars alongside real guitars. On August (Warner Bros.), 
his latest collaboration with Collins, Clapton steps full 
blown into energetic Top 40 funk-pop as stylish and 


wrinkle-free as his Armani wardrobe. Here, Clapton's > 


band comprises Collins on drums and two of the LA 
sessioneers who sunplemented Clapton's touring band 
on Behind the Sun, keyboardist Greg Phillinganes (a 
veteran of Stevie Wonder and Thriller) and bassist 
Nathan East (who worked with Collins on Philip 
Bailey's Chinese Wall). 

Although it’s more well-rounded than Behind the Sun 
in its (self-) portraits of an embattled couple trying to 
keep their relationship afloat, August is a Phil-in-the 
numbers production, duplicating the Collins/Genesis 
blend of whopping drums, jiggling synths, staccato horn 
bleats, and vocal arrangements that spin out mindless 
repetitions of the choruses. Indeed, you'd swear that 
some tracks (“Run,” “Hung Up on Your Love,” Take a 
Chance,” “Hold On") were outtakes from No Jacket 
Required with Clapton's vocals stuck on top. Clapton 
trims his solos even more than he did on Behind the Sun, 
which means he's concentrating on his singing, and his 
voice is more flexible than ever; he does a neat Marvin 
Gave falsetto “whee” on the chorus of “Hung Up on 
Your Love,” matches Tina Turner growl for growl on the 
lover's brawl “Tearing Us Apart.” and manages ‘a 


lovesick Bryan Ferry-esque “Walk Away.” 


Just when vou think there'll never be another 


hellhound on his trail, though, Clapton wakes up antigg 


riffs like a man possessed. His whining, whip-thin coda 
punctuates the love-so-bad-it’s-good bemusement of 
Robert Cray’s “Bad Influence” like an exclamation of 
“Have mercy!” The chugging “Miss You,” which he 
wrote with Collins, is a blast of his old bluesbreaker 
mode, his scuffed voice and = squalling guitar 
simultaneously waving good riddance to a lover who 
has made up her mind to leave and grabbing at her 
coattails before she’s out the door (“I'm gonna miss 
you/I can't forgive you/Still I'm gonna miss you”). The 
finest track is “Holy Mother,” a plaintive, auto- 
biographical gospel lullaby as exposed as his diary 
passages: the abandoned son (and the selfish husband) 
pleads for forgiveness (“I cursed your name a thousand 
times/I felt the anger running through my soul/All | 
need is a hand to hold’), the eternal bluesman confesses 
that his life wouldn't be worth living without his music 
(“When my hands no longer play/My voice is still/I fade 
away’), and one melts into the other in an incandescent, 
crying, supplicating solo 

That solo was also the highlight of the November 20 
Metro show, no small feat considering this show also 
included “Crossroads” and “Layla.” Clapton was jovial 
and relaxed, his band — just Phillinganes, East, and ex 
Average White Band drummer Steve Ferrone — was 
personable and polished, but it was clear that this 
blueshound and these studio cats are still searching for a 
common back alley. It sure isn't the blues — Clapton 
gave Phillinganes and East an improvising spot on 
“Same Old Blues,” the steamy centerpiece of Behind the 
Sun, and they turned it into a polite, breezin’ George 
Benson scat fest. And it sure isn’t rock and roll, to judge 
from the graceless, rigid “Sunshine of Your Love” and 
the tentative “Layla” (on which Clapton was seconded 
by a synthesized rhythm guitar). Of the oldies, a 
rejuvenated “Badge” and a celebratory “Let It Rain” 
benefitted most from the band’s pop-funk bounce. The 
new songs from August worked the best, but then they 
were pretty much repeated intact. 

This wasn't a, you know, godlike show, but it was a 
respectable one (actually, it was one of four warm-ups for 


an imminent arena tour). Clapton’s obvious delight inw 
playing such close confines for a change, and the nerve hé& 


displayed in doing so, was the most charming and 
admirable part of this certified Pop Event. It's difficult to 
imagine his companions in the Holy Guitar Trinity, 
dissipated Jimmy Page and aloof Jeff Beck, engaging in 
such a mystique-deflating act, forsaking the safe 
anonymity of the arenas to stand before their fans 
(relatively) eye to eye. At the Metro, Clapton's scaling 
himself down recalled that moment in The Wizard of Oz 
when Toto pulls back the curtain and reveals the truth 
about Oz the Great and Powerful — he’s just a guy from 
Kansas, but he sure knows how to get the job done. O 
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Red Drapery 


John Singer Sargent, Figure with 


Sargent 


Continued from page 6 

knocking off pictures at every point between the two 
extremes. Not so Sargent — he was a professional who 
never did less than his best. And yet that never rose to 
the heights of Renoir, Monet, or Degas, or Thomas 
Eakins or Winslow Homer for that matter. 

Born in Florence of expatriate parents, Sargent was the 
embodiment of the cosmopolitan American who de- 
veloped after the Civil War, who spoke French and 
Italian as well as he spoke English, and who was more 
comfortable in the hotels and studios of Paris and 
London than in the new, bustling American cities that 
financed his career. Much is made by Sargentologists of 
his rootlessness and lack of allegiance to a nation, a 
culture, a class, a personal psychology, a sexuality. Hills 
concludes that Sargent’s art, opposed to the realism out 
of which it developed, “anticipated an attitude that sees 
art as the expression of a mind on holiday, disengaged 
from real objects, from the people and things of the 
world.” 

Sargent’s two preferred styles of painting — a tonal 
academicism taught by the fashionable portraitist 
Carolus-Duran and a quasi-Impressionism of his own 
invention — dealt with surfaces. And though he will be 

xembered as the greatest portraitist of his time and 

u, he was the master of the social portrait — which 
pisces the subject precisely in its social, political, and 
economic context — in the grand tradition of van Dyck 


«wand Gainsborough. If he was unsurpassed at capturing 


the likenesses of his sitters (albeit sometimes guilty of 
aestheticizing them, most outrageously in the notorious 
1884 portrait of Madame X ), he was not interested in, or 
capable of, penetrating their psyches. Sargent portraits 
tell you how their subjects fit into their world, not how 
they feel or what they think. To be fair to Sargent, his 
portraits do offer a complex social reality. Hills writes, 
“Like his famous predecessors (van Dyck and 
Gainsborough), he mastered the art of capturing the 
poise, authority, and confidence of the prominent and 
powerful. But Sargent also recognized the failure of 
confidence that characterized upper-class life in the late 
nineteenth century, an insecurity subtly but un- 
mistakably reflected in his portraits of women. The best 
of these exhibit a fascinating tension between the sit- 
ter’s external self-assurance and inner anxiety.” 

If here Sargent was at his best painting these high- 
strung creatures halfway between servitude and libera- 
tion, you might say in general that he was at his best 
painting women with their clothes on and men with 
their clothes off. The issue of his sexuality, like that of his 
friend Henry James, is a thorny one,and-the catalogue, 
aside from a few footnotes, ignores it. There’s no rea 
evidence either way, and for years it has bep#t titty te. 
think of Sargent, like James;asia “‘pre-Freudian, genteel, 
asexual bachelor.” That phrdse comes not from the 
catalogue but from Trevor Fairbrother, assistant curator 
of American painting at the MFA, who in 1981 wrote an 
article on the quantity of nude male studies hidden away 
in cabinets in museums such as the Fogg. Some of those 
drawings are in the retrospective, and they exhibit a 
freshness and a vitality of interest that speak volumes. 
After seeing the drawings, you're likely to wonder what 
was in Sargent’s mind when he was doing certain other 
works. The barechested Young Man in a Reverie, done 
when Sargent was 22, exhibits a smoldering, even 
trashy, sexuality that cannot be passed off merely as the 
exoticism of the southern Italian model. The nude black 
swimmers fromm his 1917 Florida trip, in the Worcester 
Museum (not in the exhibition), the provocative pose of 
the standing soldier in the 1902-'03 watercolor of 
Spanish Soldiers, the barearmed robustness of the 
woodcarver in the 1914 Tyrolese Crucifix, and the series 
of sultry Berbers from 1891 and 1905 all have an erotic 
content only the blind could miss — and a kind that’s 
totally absent from his female portraits. 

That these subjects — anonymous Italian models, 
Spanish soldiers, American blacks, and Berbers — are all 
representatives of the dusky races and working classes 
betrays a cultural imperialism that complicates the 
sexuality in a way familiar to readers of E.M. Forster. 
Whatever his feelings about them, Sargent understands 
the position of the women he paints and brings a 
sympathy to the roles they have to play as mistresses to 
the rich and powerful, a role not that different from his 


own. With the few exceptions of friends like Henry 
James, when he paints white men in power there's 
something wrong. The reactionary Henry Cabot Lodge 
looks almost porcine, and Lord Ribbesdale (not in the 
exhibition) shrinks under the yardage he must wear as a 
representative of an imperial class. In the good-natured 
portrait of the proto-yuppies Mr. and Mrs. I.N. Phelps 
Stokes, he’s a last-minute replacement, the catalogue 
tells us, for his wife’s dog. Sargent’s feeling for men out 
of power — or for powerful men in primitive states, such 
as on camping expeditions — is entirely different, and 
the glimpse of a throat visible through an open shirt on 
the muscular forearm of the Tyrolese woodcarver, not to 
mention the nudes, leads us into a world of more natural 
beings, far from the responsibilities of empire and 
accumulated capital (and the complications of flattering 
the rich and the powerful). How Sargent acted on his 
erotic impulses we'll probably never know, but how he 
felt does come through in the works we haven't been 
able to see before. The exhibition missed an important 
opportunity to examine this complex issue. 

Another revelation of the show is Sargent’s series of 
Venetian interiors from 1880-’82. Dark, tending toward 
the monochromatic, they avoid the easy exoticism 
Venice brought out of most painters during the 19th 
century. They were badly received at the time — a 
typical response is that of Martin Brimmer, first 
president of the MFA: “They are very clever, but a good 
deal inspired by the desire of finding what no one else 
sought here — unpicturesque subjects, absence of color, 
absence of sunlight. It seems hardly worthwhile to travel 
so far for these.” Yet these studies of working-class 
beadstringers and women from the demimonde bring 
Sargent as close as he ever gets to the work of his great 
realist contemporaries, Manet and Degas. In the best of 
them, such as The Sulphur Match, Sargent captures an 
immediacy of the moment that is nearly photographic 
and reveals a sympathy with life at odds with his usual 
“mind on holiday” attitude. Sargent isn’t Manet or 
Degas, and even in these works there is a strong residue 
of studio study practice. Compare, for instance, his 
ambitious Italian Girl with Fan, a life-size portrait of his 
favorite Venetian model, Gigia Viani, with Manet’s 
familiar and similar Street Singer at the MFA, a portrait 
of his favorite model, Victorine Meurend. Nothing 
could be more immediate than the Manet. Meurend is 
caught as she steps out of the bistro where she has just 
sung for her supper — the swinging door behind her 
has not even yet swung shut. She sucks on the handful 
of grapes she has been given, and her weary face re- 
cords the degradation her singing for sustenance has 
brought both her and her art. The Sargent, for all its 
virtues of technical panache and sympathy for its sub- 


ject, its just a picture of a posed model. And that points , 
-uip.a problem that is inherent in all Sargent’s work and 


that contributes to the bleariness of this exhibition. He 
sees all the phenomena of the world as a posed subject 
— even, the peaks of the Dolomites or the Cartara 


‘marble workers. Again and again he went up to the 


edge, so that he could have reached out and touched it 
if he had had the courage; but each time he stepped 
back rather than forward, and his art is the record of the 
limitation, of the timidity, of his life. O 


Barron 


Continued from page 8 , 
material is an ingenious blend of terse, knotty themes 
that goad the pianist into exploratory episodes 
(“Scratch,” “The Third Eye,” and the boppish blues 
“And Then Again”) and more lyrical items that reinforce 
Barron’s sensitive touch, lucid voicings, and capacity for 
quiet invention (“Song for Abdullah,” performed solo 
and dedicated to Abdullah Ibrahim; the 6/8 “Water 
Lily,” the latest in a line of gorgeous Barron composi- 
tions inspired by flowers; and the Carmen Lundy ballad 
“Quiet Times”). In addition to the flow and taste we 
have come to associate with Barron, there are darker and 
more turbulent strains here, wild two-handed unison 
sweeps and jarring punctuations. The participation of 
Holland and Humair, neither of whom had previously 
worked with Barron, seems to have inspired the pianist 
to reach beyond the more measured eloquence he 
delivers when the surroundings are familiar. 

In this regard, What If? may be heard as something of 
a step back, since the quintet’s reading of four Barron 


originals has the dreamlike and mysterious tone of the 
music Wayne Shorter and Herbie Hancock wrote during 
their Miles Davis period. Other strains appear as well, 
including the Monkish gait of the title tune and a 
gossamer cast on “Voyage” and “Lullabye” that suggest 
why Stan Getz found the former so accommodating. The 
resulting music comes across as Barron’s synthesis of 
postbop impulses rather than the ‘60s-retro pastiche 
currently offered by many younger players, and the 
members of the quintet already sound quite compatible. 
Barron also displays imagination in pacing the album by 
including a trio version of McBee’s lovely ballad “Close 
to You Alone,” a solo “Trinkle Tinkle” with a good- 
natured tag added to the melody and echoes of 
composer Monk poking through, and a Barron/Lewis 
duet on Charlie Parker's “Dexterity” that captures the 
more impulsive energy of Scratch. Whereas reviews of 
the quintet’s live performance suggest that the band is 
now embracing a more exploratory approach, What If? 
argues that Barron has simply expanded upon what was 
already among the broadest stylistic ranges in jazz. 
Hearing Barron live in three different settings, and 
hearing him play excellently and a bit differently on 
each occasion, only confirmed his scope. On November 
20 he was at Nightstage with Sathima Bea Benjamin, 
bassist Buster Williams, and drummer Billy Higgins. 
Benjamin, who calls her bands Windsong, has had this 
particular trio together for more than a year, and its 
salutary effect on the singer will be obvious to anyone 
who heard her shaky concert with a different group at 
Sanders Theatre in January 1985. As on her new album, 
the tempos were perfect and the more vamp-centered 
original material never sounded attenuated. Benjamin’s 
voice suggests Sheila Jordan’s in timbre, but her 
harmonic choices are less audacious and her projection. 
more intimate, and she is quietly commanding on an a 


cappella “Motherless Child” or such originals as 


“Liberation Suite.” (Like -her husband, Abdullah 


' Ibrahim, Benjamin is a South African, and she directs 


much of her music to the situation in her home country.) 
She has worked at length with Williams (a mean 
vamper, with one of the purest arco sounds among jazz 
bassists) and Higgins (who displayed exquisite taste 
playing mallets for half of the set and brushes for most of 
the rest); with the addition of Barron, she has formed her 
best ensemble yet. At Nightstage, the pianist struck his 
usual groove on standards (Benjamin, who is uncom- 
monly fond of Victor Herbert, sang “Sweet Mystery of 
Life” and “Indian Summer,” as well as Noel Coward's 
“Tl See You Again” during her first set), breaking long 
flowing lines with tremolos and crinkly phrases while 
providing widely voiced chords behind the singer. 
Barron took more liberties on the originals, gathering 
echoes and filigrees up during his “Windsong” solo and 
swirling them into a rich tapestry with unexpected 
harmonic turns, then making an Afro-Latin romp out of 
the “Africa” section of the suite, with thick montuno 
chord patterns and parallel octaves. This was Barron the 
sideman extraordinaire, in the company of three peers. 
(In addition to the new Windsong, Blackhawk has also 
reissued Benjamin’s previous album, Memories and 
Dreams, as part of its arrangement with the Ben- 
jamin/Ibrahim Ekapa label.) 

Another well-matched ensemble, Sphere, held forth 
at the Regattabar November 12 through 15. This is a rare 
cross-generational cooperative, with senior partner 
Rouse (age 62) and Riley (53) old running buddies from 
their days in Monk’s quartet and relative youngsters 
Williams (44) and Barron sharing some history of their 
own with the drummer. As the Sphere on Tour album 
indicated, each member currently sounds strong and 
fresh. The always-lean Rouse plays with-even more 
economy and melodic continuity, and with fewer of his 
mannerisms (which had grown tiresome over his decade 
with Monk). Williams uses Sphere as the forum for his 
writing skills, which range from the straight-ahead 
modal drive of the classic “Dual Force” (a/k/a 
“Firewater”) to the glowing, oddly shaped ballad 
“Christina.” Riley, who was merely dependable through 
much of his career, has come into his own with this band 


__and Ekaya. At the Regattabar, he soloed briskly and 


massaged distinctive colors from each of his cymbals; 


though, he,played too loud im support of Barron, his 


accompaniments were rich ‘ir polyrhythmic commen- 


“In this context, Barron ‘comes acrds$ asthe model 
modern mainstreamer, mixing long runs, short phrases, 
patterns, and the occasional oblique quote (as when he 
crammed “Cabin in the Sky” into-an unlikely corner of 
“If I Should Lose You”). By playing off the arranged 
rhythmic figures in pieces like “Lose You,’’’“Well, You 
Needn’t,” and his own “Spiral,” and by cushioning his 
bolder sprays and sweeps with gentle left-handed 
voicings on the more driving titles, Barron keeps his 
quietly splintered solo lines in balance. He can get 
charged up, as when right- and left-hand figures raced 
along, around, and against each other on his tune “Flight 
Path,” but in Sphere Barron is apt to assume the more 
demure and lyrical voice heard in his brief and exquisite 
“Christina” solo. Now and then he may press against the 
verities Sphere are enshrining, but in this context he is 
less likely to abandon them. 

Barron once noted that Sphere intend “to sound like a 
band — a tightly knit, cohesive group,” and they have 
reached a plateau of sympathetic unity that makes them 
something of a hard-bop Modern Jazz Quartet. The two 
sets Sphere played on the opening night of their 
Regattabar stay suggested, however, that they may be 
flirting with routine. Tunes were drawn exclusively from 
the new record and the previous Flight Path 
(Elektra/Musician) and were performed with minimal 
pause, often in the identical album sequence. Given the 
uncommon fondness of this quartet for arrangements, 


and the cut-and-dried feel of the presentation, one can. 
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Alesis Midiverb $349 stock 
Alesis Midifex $349 
Yamaha GC-2020 $189 
dbx 163X Compressor $125 
dbx 463X Noise Gate $125 


Accessories: 

Yamaha Chorus box $59 
Electric Guitar Strings (round wound) 
3 Sets for $10 
Korg DT-1 Digital Tuner $56.95 
Pro Co. Rat Distortion Box $53.95 
Private Ear headphone amp $19.95 
Boss HA-5 headphone amp $69 
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AKG D70 tabletop mic $49 
Shure Prologue 14H vocal mic $65 
Shure SM48 vocal mic $75 
1A w/switch $89 
Shure SM 58 vocal mic $99 
EV ND 257 New Model $99 
Sony ECM 23F w/cable $115 
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Oberheim Prommer (Sampler/chip 
burner) $895 
Seiko DS-250 Synth $295 
Yamaha RX-21 tainty machine $195 
Yamaha RX-21 machine latin 
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AKG K240M $89 
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Yamaha VX-15 $129 
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Continued from page 12 
sense repetitive symptoms in what is still a rewarding 
band. 

The most unpredictable and exciting view of Barron 
came when he appeared in the company of his brother 
Bill at Charlie’s Tap on Hallowe’en weekend. Bill Barron, 
who is 17 years Kenny’s senior, was a contemporary of 
John Coltrane in Philadelphia; he developed a similar 
sweeping technique and comprehensive approach to 
harmony. And as the head of Wesleyan’s music 
department, he is even deeper into academe than Kenny, 
although he issues occasional Muse albums featuring his 
brother. Their live sets drew heavily on the challenging 
_originals from those sessions, particularly the 1983 date 
Variations in Blue, and the choices seemed to liberate 
Kenny fully. The pianist’s single-note lines bubbled and 
snapped, swinging between their usual grace and wild 
sorties of octave unisons, darting clusters, and prodding 
bass lines. The power of these lengthy solos went 
beyond even the more heated moments on Scratch. 

What was it about this situation that led Kenny Barron 
to stretch himself? No doubt the presence of his brother, 
who played oblique yet coherent tenor and soprano 
solos with challenging harmonies but a comfortable 
beat, was inspirational; but the presence of two 
unfamiliar accompanists, bassist John Rapucci and 
drummer Alan Dawson, may have also been critical. 
Dawson was especially hot (the Barrons acknowledged 
this verbally and musically), and it was a treat to hear 
accomplished veterans respond so quickly and af- 
firmatively to one another. One moment stood out, on 
Kenny’s composition “Emanations,” when Dawson 
launched the pianist into what was intended as a brief 
double-time digression mid solo; Kenny liked the more 
rapid feeling, however, and he stayed with it until 
Dawson brought his pace back up. There was a mixture 
of the familiar and unfamiliar on this gig that pushed 
Kenny Barron to his most inspired work and suggested 
that his time has only begun. a) 


World 
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foghorn note; Lake delivered a set of delicate melodic 
flurries; finally, Murray swaggered out in his best Sonny 
Rollins gunslinger mode and blew away the changes. 
Lake was at his best in his cadenza to “In a Sentimental 
Mood,” which he piloted over a pedal-point bottom 


the group encored with Murray’s speaking-in-tongues 
composition “Fast Life,” tearing into it at a furious tempo 
thatbuilt to a climactic collective squawk. 

A similarly wide-ranging set has now been docu- 
mented on Live at Brooklyn Academy of Music, which 
.was recorded last December. “Great Peace” is here, 
with a suitably sharp round of solos. On initial listen- 
ing, the other new material reveals the characteristic 
flexible structure, quicksilver moods, and élan that 
mark all the WSQ’s work. Hemphill turns in three 
pieces: a lovely little number in 3/4, “‘One/ 
Waltz/Time”; an impressionistic mood piece, “Open Air 
(for Tommy),” with room for extensive solos; and a 
potent reworking of his JAH Band stinger, “Georgia 
Blue.” P'uiett’s “Paper Works” establishes a simple riff 
from waich each band member emerges with a solo, his 
own being particlarly bracing. The most enchanting 
track is Lake’s “Kind’a Up,” a Carnival-styled tune 
(plainly influenced by Lake’s Latin-tinged fusion band, 
Jump Up) that is in the hum-along vein of older WSQ 
numbers like “Steppin’,” “Revue,” and “I Heard That.” 
Carnival music isn’t what fans normally expect from 
the Quartet, but then again, fans now expect anything 
from it. 

Part of what keeps the band so eclectic is the mem- 


bers’ outside careers. Oliver Lake’s quartet, which fea- 


tures his long-time drummer Pheeroan akLaff, the 
amazing Fred Hopkins on bass, and the probing new 
talent Geri Allen on piano, has recently released Gal- 


lery (Gramavision). (This band also delivered a sturdy . 


peformance at Charlie’s Tap several weeks ago.) Lake’s 
work, always punctilious, has grown more inside over 
the years; this album even includes a straight-ahead 
blues. There’s no better description of the Lake 
Quartet’s idiom than the title of its 1985 release, Expan- 
dable Language; Lake's compositions are always 
precise yet never stifling, relaxed in feeling yet intense 
in execution, and Gallefy is no exception. 

David Murray, the quartet’s most fecund member, 
has released Live at Sweet Basil — Vol. 2 (Black Saint), 
which was recorded in August 1984. Like its last year’s 
predecessor, the LP is not well recorded, particularly at 
the bottom, and some of the body and color that 
adherents report has been lost. Still ... old favorite 
“Dewey’s Circle,” which dates back to Murray’s 1976 
debut as a leader, is particularly well-formulated, 
especially Murray’s bass-clarinet solo. “Great Peace” is 
presented in a completely different mode from that of 
the Quartet album, emphasizing the romp-and-stomp 
blues core of the line. “Roses” features some tailgate 
trombone by Craig Harris and a gutty Murray solo, 
partly over stop-time accompaniment, a trick the WSQ 
also uses. The big winner is “David Tune,” where 
Murray explodes on tenor with the same vigor as on, oh, 
“Come Sunday.” Or the Nightstage “Great Peace.” 


Star Trek 
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only way to save earth is to retrieve several of the 
creatures from the past. The probe, vhotogenic though it 
is, doesn’t make much sense; we’re never let in on where 


_ it comes from, who's behind it, or why it wants whale 


songs. It’s just a rickety device, and it’s there for two 
reasons: to get the crew back to contemporary America, 
and to turn the movie into a “Save the whales” ecology 
lesson. 

Nimoy and his writers must have reasoned that, after 
years of brushing up against the big issues, the Star Trek 
series must now boldly go where no expensive science- 
fiction movie has gone before. They weren't simply 
going to make a Statement; after all, SF films from The 
Day the Earth Stood Stood Still to 2010 are rife with 
Statements — antinuke and otherwise. No, this would 
be a bracingly noncosmic statement, one that addressed 
a concrete, topical issue and could conceivably have 
some influence. And so we meet Gillian (Catherine 
Hicks), a blonde marine biologist who looks after the 
two humpback specimens at the San Francisco whale- 
watch outpost. She's the earthling figure who befriends 
Kirk, assumes he’s lost his marbles when he explains 
he’s from the future, and then gets beamed up to the 
ship. Catherine Hicks is a vivid performer, and she and 
Shatner get some nicely understated romantic interplay 
going. But the film would have been far better if Gillian 
had been conceived as an endearingly obsessed San 
Francisco kook, like the characters in the 1978 Invasion 
of the Body Snatchers, rather than a humorless crusader. 
Hicks has been directed to let tears come into her eyes 
whenever she speaks of her beloved ocean mammals. 
Make way for earnest Gillian: she’s the only one who 
cares — the sober apostle of whaledom! The movie 
makes an emotionally persuasive case for banning 
whale hunting (mostly by letting us hear so much of 
their sublime singing), but the ecological theme calls far 
too much attention to itself; it’s been implanted in the 
story like a brain plate. , 

Still, most of Star Trek IV is exuberant (if formulaic) 
fun. Having returned from the dead, the half-human, 
half-Vulcan Spock has lost the few vestiges of warmth 
he picked up during the first couple of movies. He needs 
to get in touch with his feelings again — and, once he’s 
on earth, to learn how to tell a white lie or two. Nimoy 
gives a droll performance. He’s as dour as ever, and 
that’s why his cuss words are so funny. He completely 
means every “hell” and “damn” — in his logical way, 
he’s trying to communicate with the natives. And 
Shatner does what must be his wittiest acting to date. If 
you've ever seen the legendary Star Trek outtakes (or if 


harmonized by the other three horns. After 80 minutes, | What a musician. O  ~=you saw Shatner parody himself ‘in the underrated 
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Airplane II: The Sequel), you know there's a cut-up’s 
smirk lurking just beneath those musically over- 
deliberate pauses. What's always been special about 
Shatner’s brand of cartoon acting is its control. He’s a 
carefully calibrated ham — a minimalist scenery chewer. 
Strolling through San Frahcisco in his wine-red Star 
Fleet uniform, he looks like a fruitcake and knows it, and 
when he starts mugging, it humanizes him all the more. 
Kirk still drops his literary quotations with impeccable 
furrowed-brow seriousness (this time, it's D.H. Law- 
rence), but when the crew lands in Golden Gate Park 
and Shatner has to deliver a cornball joke like 
“Remember where we parked,” his timing is exquisite. 


‘The fun-loving, diplomatic Kirk and the stoic Spock are 


a real comedy team in this movie, a sci-fi Laurel and 
Hardy. 

As the two go about finding a couple of whales to 
beam up to the ship, Chekov and Scotty are busy 
tricking their way aboard a nuclear vessel to get the 
protons they'll need for takeoff (or something). The 
puffy James Doohan has a nifty scene in which he stuns 
a scientist by synthesizing the molecule for transparent 
aluminum on a desk computer in 30 seconds. In general, 
though, this rather labored cloak-and-dagger subplot, 
which exists for no other reason than to give the sideline 
characters something to do, indicates where the series 
needs to improve if it’s going to continue: as a concession 
to the Trekkies (one that’s probably not even com- 
mercially necessary by now), the films still have too 
many ties to the nuts-and-bolts plotting of the TV show. 
Why not take Star Trek into the Lucas-Spielberg era and 
come up with stories that don’t depend so much on 
those tediously trumped-up technical malfunctions 
(which, in the show, were emblematic of an era that was 
still learning to trust the miracle of postwar technology)? 
If the second film in the series, Nicholas Meyer's 
irresistably grandiose The Wrath of Khan, remains the 
best, that’s because Meyer (whose Time After Time was 
also a time-travel yarn set in modern-day San Francisco) 
understood that he was making an honest-to-God 
movie. What the series needs now isn’t just great villains 
like Ricardo Montalban’s feral, Nautilised Khan — 
though they never hurt. It’s screenwriters who aren't 
scared of taking the characters — and the stories — in 
new directions. 

The cross-cultural adventure is nice while it lasts, but 


‘the final section of the movie, in which the whales are 


carted off to the future (gee, will the crew make it 
through the time warp without being fried by the sun?), 
is one long anticlimax. This is just a flat-out dumb story. 
I mean, who’s the next enigmatic space probe going to 
want to talk to — a black vice-president? The 
filmmakers have smothered any glimmers of suspense 
in their gauzy good intentions. Still, as message movies 
go, this remains an immensely high-spirited one. Here is 


a sequel (a part four, no less) that its performers 
obviously got a great kick out of making. They deserve a 
hand for getting their enthusiasm on screen. 0 


Dance 


Continued from page 6 
animal, earthy, part of the natural world. 

Dougla, with choreography, music, and costume 
design by Geoffrey Holder, is a continuous work in five 
sections that celebrates the union of a couple and their 
potential offspring. The company enters in white, 
double-layered skirts buoyed by red pompons that 
accent the circling of the dancers’ hips. They wag their 
fingers back and forth, turtle their chins out and around, 
bow forward while quickly rocking their heads ear to 
ear. They move their arms in strong, legible shapes, twist 
their hands and open their fingers like ribs in a fan. A 
woman in a cascade of green chiffon is escorted by four 
men in double-layered red skirts; a matriarchal figure, 


perhaps a symbol of fertility, she sets the stage for the 
entrance of the central couple, both of whom are 
paraded around on the shoulders of their fellows. 
Several women in voluminous black cloaks with 
peacock eye patterns glide onto the stage; they seem to 
belong to an altogether different plane of existence. The 
African drumming is joined by a flute, and the men 
begin to chant. They cartwheel across the stage and back 
again; in pairs they lift each other upside down; finally 
they leapfrog across in an excess of energy. One man 
ends it all by stamping on the ground with a large staff. 
Even the curtain call becomes part of the dance, as like 
stripes of color the groups of dancers re-emerge, bowing 
in the movement characteristic of their roles. Finally all 
bow, heads tipping side to side, their proud headdresses 
like peacock crowns. 

John McFall’s Toccata e Due Canzoni features a couple 
set against the ensemble, all of whom appear in mottled, 
sky-blue unitards. To a score (of the same title) by 
Bohuslav Martinu, the dancers swivel their bodies side 
to side while bending down and rising. Although the 
women wear pointe shoes, they begin with flat-footed 
turns, jutting their right elbows away from their sides, 
tensing open their hands, curling in on themselves as 
they make fists, slowly puncturing the air that 
compresses between the hairpin edges of their torsos 
and thighs. They clasp a knee to the chest and release it; 
they undulate their spines forward until they're like 
table tops, then straighten up. Men and women dance 
together, clouds intertwining, the women whipped up 
around the men’s shoulders only to slither down their 
backs, like condensations of desire. And when at the end 
the women spin, legs apart, and then compass 
themselves onto the men’s shoulders, it’s as if the sky 
were a vortex funneling down to earth its component 
parts: the dancers. 

Firebird is all pageantry and pomp. Choreographed by 
John Taras, with costumes designed by Geoffrey Holder, 
the work looks as if it were being painted before your 
eyes. Set to Stravinsky's 1945 suite (rather than the 
complete ballet), this Firebird doesn’t have time to deal 
with many of its mythological components. You get the 
essentials — the Young Man falls in love with the 
Princess of Unreal Beauty but is thwarted by the Prince 
of Evil, so with a magic feather given to him by the 
Firebird, he calls on her to help him destroy the evil one. 
The ending is a wedding parade, a show of pink, purple, 
rose, and orange costumes dense with the stirring 
vitality of lush jungle flowers and ripened with golden 
sun and dew. Petite Judy Tyrus danced the Firebird 
with exquisite facial detail; the darting movement of 
‘eyes and head and the way she let a bourree ripple 
through her entire body are effective abstractions for 
her character. The Young Man and the Princess have to 

Continued on page 16 
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Continued from page 15 

court through the intervention of 
her circling, entwining entourage 
of women, and so their love is 
never passionately portrayed. 
And this formality extends even 
to the fight between the Young 
Man and the Creatures of Evil: 


' they cartwheel, bumble, spin, 


and flip over his prone body in 
such carefully choreographed 
maneuvers that it reads with lit- 
tle spontaneity. But the ending 
canvas of characters, with the 
Firebird rising on a V-shaped 
rope in their midst, is awesome. 
The depth of the stage is marked 
by a symmetrical display of 
characters. The colors, laced with 
gold, reflect light. It could, this 
final tableau, be a magnified 
gem, or at least a metaphor for 
one. 


South 


Continued from page 4 
his attention. To be fair to the 
filmmakers, Harris’s stories are 
even duller on the page, and his 
stabs at reproducing black 
Southern dialect make reading 
them a thankless chore. But at 
least they don’t sing at you in 
print. In Song of the South, each 
of these segments has a_-god- 
awful phony-cheery ditty at- 
tached to it, like the Allie 
Wrubel-Ray Gilbert “Zip-a-Dee- 
Doo-Dah,” which took the Oscar 
for Best Song (proving that, con- 
trary to popular opinion, the 
Academy exhibited no better 
taste in the ‘40s than it does 
now). Here’s a sample lyric (from 
“My Laughin’ Place”): “Ha, ha, 
ha, ha, ha, ha, ha/Boy, am I in 
luck/I’m thinkin’ ‘bout my 
laughin’ place/Yuck, yuck, yuck, 
yuck, yuck.” 

_ If the cartoon sections seem to 
be the movie's highlights, that’s 
because. watching the live-action 
drama is like drowning in maple 
syrup. It’s one big heart tug after 
another: the journalist father’s 
farewell to his family, the scene 
in which Remus tells Johnny he 
can’t share any more of his tales 
with him, the old man’s decision 
to pack up and leave the planta- 
tion, the Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
retread with the faithful black 
folks singing hymns around the 
front porch while the white child 
tosses and turns on his sickbed 
upstairs. (Johnny is gored when 
he cuts across a bull pasture 
while trying to stop Uncle Re- 
mus'’s cart from leaving the plan- 
tation.) The director, Harve 
Foster, is pitifully inept at shap- 
ing scenes or directing actors (the 
crew of child perforthers the 
Disney people rounded up for 
this affair doesn’t help), but he 
understands one thing: the close- 
up. Every time Bobby Driscoll 
pops a gap-toothed smile or 
scrunches his forehead up and 
starts to wail, Foster's right there, 
just inches in front of his face, to 
puff up the already inflated 
pseudo-emotion. The only mo- 
ment at which you don’t feel 
flogged is Hattie McDaniel’s off- 
hand serenade to James Baskett, 
“Sooner or Later You're Gonna 
Be Hangin’ Around.” It’s far from 
a great number (and it’s cribbed 
from a better one, “Ah Still Suits 
Me,” a McDaniel-Paul Robeson 
duet from the 1936 Show Boat), 
but her light, sweet voice is 
endearing — and it’s the only 
time the movie taps her talents. 


Is Song of the South racist? I - 


guess so; you have to swallow 
hard when you see those happy 
darkies singing their hearts out 
on their way to and from work in 
the cotton fields. And if it’s more 
offensive when a contemporary 


film like The Color Purple re-: 


generates the image of the grin- 
ning black child with the Pepso- 
dent teeth and the shining eyes 
(in front of a hearth in a homy, 
chimney-smoking shack), that 
still doesn’t let Disney off the 


hook. Yet the racial stereotyping 
is only part of a larger complaint 
to be leveled against the film, 
which seems to take place in a 
parallel universe. Presumably the 
setting is the ante-bellum South, 
but though we hear vague al- 
lusions to a controversial stand 
Johnny’s father has taken in his 
Atlanta newspaper, the subject is 
dropped immediately, and the 
filmmakers -avoid the taint of 
political commitment by casting 
the white roles with actors who 
have no trace of a Southern. 
accent. Except for Hattie 
McDaniel, who bakes while she 
sings, we never see anyone en- | 
gaged in any kind of work; Uncle 
Remus’s most radical form of 
physical exertion is reaching for a 
match to light his corncob pipe. 
There’s a family of poor whites 
on the place, but the tough boys 
have photogenic dirt on their 
faces, and their little sister — 
romantic interest for the 
prepubescent set — is as delicate 
as an Edwardian child heroine. It 
seems to me that this brand of 
operetta fakery can’t be healthy 
for young audiences, even when 
it’s as badly done as it is in Song 
of the South. I realize that it’s 
always hard to find a decent 
movie outing for children, 
especially around holiday time, 
but parents would be better 
advised to rent The Black Stallion 
or Oliver! or Katharine Hepburn 
in Little Women if they want to 
give their kids a little taste of 
magic. O 


Trailers 


Continued from page 5 

Thompson has chosen to discard 
coherence. Or perhaps it’s that 
after a lifetime of churning out 
mostly formula pictures, he 
doesn’t give a damn anymore. 
He’s become such a clumsy 
director that when Norris and 
Gossett are trudging through a 
desert after escaping an 
adversary and reminiscing about 
a favorite bar 5000 miles away, 
the film simply cuts to the two of 
them happily quaffing a cold one 
at the bar; it’s impossible to tell 
whether Thompson is making a 
joke or whether he’s just too lazy 
to devise an imaginative escape. 
In Firewalker, you can’t even say 


-what the Indians who pop up 


periodically to shoot arrows at 
our heroes are after, where they 
come from, or whether they’re 
connected to the “Red Cyclops,” 
a mystical poobah with an eye- 
patch and a nasty disposition 
who's chasing after the super- 
natural dagger that’s fallen into 
the hands of Norris and Gossett. 
Thompson has no talent for 
action (the movie's grunting set 
pieces), romance (Norris's almost 
nonexistent dalliance with 
Anderson), or comedy (Norris 
and Gossett’s shows of ex- 
asperated affection — the sort of 
buddy-buddy shtick that was 
done to death 10 years ago). He 
can’t even keep a character's 
behavior consistent within indi- 
vidual scenes: when Anderson 
discovers a roomful of skeletons 
in a cave, she screams hysterical- 
ly — and 30 seconds later she’s 
using a sunglassed skull as a joke 
prop. Gossett is relegated to the 
sidekick role, but, as Norris ex- 
plains, “He’s the subtle one. I’m 
in charge of ... charm.” Right. 
Chuck Norris can twirl his feet 
and fists and send adversaries 
flying across the room, but he 
couldn't project charm into the 
first three rows. At one point, 
Gossett observes, “He has a way 
of getting things out of me that I 
never knew I had in me.” That's 
as good a way as any of explain- 
ing Norris’s rise from second- 
string action performer to box- 
office star. A few years back, who 
would have thought moviegoers 
would be lining up to see Chuck 
Norris “act”? At the Beacon Hill 
and the Circle and in the suburbs. 
— Charles Taylor 
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Bosstown 


Continued from page 3 

Robert Pomerene, a friend of 
the Beacon Street Union who 
wrote the liner notes for the 
band’s first album, says it had a 
raw talent that was never given 
time to develop. “I think the 
record company was looking for 
something to match up with the 
San Francisco sound,” Pomerene 
explains. “The big difference was 
that the San Francisco sound had 
developed internally. There was 
a natural process of personal and 
artistic development that was 
real. That was just happening in 
Boston, but it would have 
five years for the kind of gesta- 
tion that was needed. I think that 
artistic process got cut off before 
it really had borne fruit... . The 
people who got tapped on the 
head to be part of the Boston 
Sound and went along with it 
ended up getting taken out of the 
fermenting creative situation in 
Boston and they were frozen 
where they were. And they 
weren't far enough along.” 

* 

The fiasco did indeed have 
effects on local music here. “It 
kind of caused the music scene in 
Boston to apologize for itself,” 
says David Bieber, creative- 
services director for WBCN-FM 
and a longtime observer of the 
city’s music. “It went into hiber- 
nation. ... It put such a shadow 
over the whole scene. It con- 
taminated and polluted the Bos- 
ton music scene — not because 
the music was so terrible or 
dreadful, but because of the 
manner in which MGM marketed 
the music. And that had nothing 
to do with whether the music was 
good or bad: It smothered the 
good groups and the bad groups. 
It took a number of years to 
recover from it.” Still, Bieber 
doubts that any great music was 
lost to history because of the 
Boston Sound. “If something 
legitimate was horribly over- 
looked, something would have 
shown up eventually,” he said. 
“The stigma was over so fast.” 

Indeed, the J. Geils Band broke 
out of Boston in 1970; Aerosmith 
followed shortly thereafter. By 
1976, a local band calling itself 
“Boston” issued a homonymous 
first album. “In 1970, nobody 
would have been courageous 
enough to call themselves Bos- 
ton,” Bieber says. “It would have 
been foolhardy to even say you 
were from Boston. It wasn’t the 
right climate to allow for that 
kind of a name then. But later, 
that was part of the growing 
extended pride factor.” And 
throughout the late ‘70s, a 
healthy scene — mixing straight 
punk, electronic new wave, gar- 
age rock, and a thousand variants 
— grew up in exactly the way 
MGM's version hadn't. It was 
based in real clubs and real per- 
formance lofts; it drew on a real 
underground; and for the most 
part the companies that pro- 
duced its records were tiny inde- 
pendent operations. Nobody 
tried to fit the whole scene into a 
single category, or a single ad. 
And if nobody dangled MGM- 
sized promises in front of the 
musicians, nobody buried them 
in MGM-sized hype and disap- 
pointment, either. 

* 

John Lincoln Wright finishes 
off his Rolling Rock. “It was 
disappointing,” he says. “And 
the thing that amazes me is when 
I realize how long ago it was. It 
was 20 years ago. That blows my 
mind. Some times it feels like it 
was 50 years ago, or in another 
lifetime. Other times it seems like 
it was a couple of years ago.... 
Everybody says, ‘Boy, what a 
mess that all was,’ and I say, 
‘Well, what were you doing when 
you were 18? When I was 18, I 
was in Vogue magazine, I was on 
television, I was in Billboard 
magazine, I was on the charts.’ 

“Of course, at 22, I was gone.” 


And then he shakes his head. 0 
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WEEK 


by Robin C. Dougherty 


Saturday 


It’s been a while since they packed 
their bags and left. Tonight the members 
of Caravan Theatre, one of the best 
experimental-theater groups to emerge 
in the mid ‘60s, are back with the 
opening of The Caucasian Chalk Circle, 
as directed by Stan Edelson, one of the 
troupe’s founders. And if Bertolt Brecht’s 
retelling of a Chinese parable sounds 
familiar, that’s because you've 
recognized it as the story of the 
Judgment of Solomon. The Caravan sets 
up camp at the Lesley Ellis School, 21 
Notre Dame Avenue, Cambridge, 
through December 20 and January 1 
through 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, with 
previews today and tomorrow. Tickets 


arg $8, $6 for students and seniars, and... , 


half-price for previews. Call 524-4235. 


Sunday 


If you don’t have time to go all the 
way to the North Pole to get toys for 
good children on your list, at least go to 
the North Shore. Piccolo, a gallery 
owned by former Newbury Street 
denizen Marie Costello, opens this week 
with a shop full of antique toys and toys 
made by Boston sculptors and painters, 
including, we hear, a 12-foot train. The 
artists include Gregory Amenoff, Bruce 
Monteith, Dean Nimmer, and Dexter 
Lazenby. Located at 25, Middle Street, 


HOT TIX 


For those of you who like to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it's necessary if you're 
going to get the seats you want — here are 
some events you might consider buying | 
tickets for in advance. You can get details 
by calling the numbers below; you may also 
be able to obtain tickets from the various - 
agencies around town (remember that they 
charge a handling fee). Just’don't say we 
didn't warn you. 


End of the World (With Symposium To 
Follow), opening December 12 at American 
Repertory Theatre: call 547-8300. 

A Festival of Light and Song; December — 
~12- and 13 at Tremont Tempie: call 
861-0649. 
Wynton Marsalis, December 14 at 
Symphony Hail; call 266-1492. 

The Mikado, December 16 through 
January 4 at the Colonial Theatre: call 
426-9366. 

The Christmas Revels, December 18 
through 22 and December 27 through 29 at 
Sanders Theatre: call 864-2331. 
Christmas at Pops, December 20. through 
24 at Symphony Hall: call 266-1492. 


Newburyport, Piccolo is open 
Wednesday through Saturday from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. and on Sunday 
afternoons; call 465-1081. 


Monday 


If you missed it the first time around, 
you can indulge in the nightlife of Berlin 
in the 1920s tonight when Social 
Workers for Peace and Nuclear 
Disarmament present Kabarett, a re- 
creation of Berlin cabaret, at the Charles 
Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, Boston. 
The evening features the satiric songs 
and skits of Brecht, Weill, Hans Eisler, 
and Kurt Tucholsky performed by 
veteran Boston actors Ted Kazanoff and 
Annette Miller. Refreshments are 


,., available at 7:30 for the 8:39 pan. 


rformancé. Tickets cost $15; call 
996355 nyt 264 ot 


Tuesday 


Pop double bill of the month may be 
the West Coast-invasion match-up of 
David & David and Peter Case tonight. 
at 8 at the Paradise, 967 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. D&D conjure dark 
visions of Los Angeles’s underside with 
wry wit and raunchy guitar; ex-Plimsoul 
Case is that rare Christian folkie who is 
never precious. Call 254-2052. 

On the second day of December our 
true love (the theater) gave to us yet 

~ another Christmas Carol. This one’s 
adapted by Larry Carpenter and directed 
by Grey Johnson and features Niels 
Miller as Scrooge and Peter Haydu as 
Bob Cratchit. You can visit with past, 
present, and future ghosts at the 
Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord Park 
Drive, Norwell, through December 21. 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. Tuesday through 
Thursday and on Sunday, and at 8:30 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday, with 2 
p.m. matinees on Saturday and Sunday. 
Tickets are $13 to $15, $6 for children 
before December 5. Call 871-2400. 


Wednesday 


This is the week we start wondering 
how many useful presents we'll get and 
how many useless ones we'll be wishing 
for. Dylan Thomas pointed out the 
distinction — which we wish our well- 
meaning grandmother, who usually 
sends flannel, would observe — in his 
story A Child’s Christmas in Wales, 


which is adapted for the stage tonight 
through December 23 at the Lyric Stage, 
54 Charles Street, Boston. Curtain is at 
7:30 p.m. on Wednesday, at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday, at 5 and 8 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tickets are $9 to $12; call 742-8703. 

One Christmas tradition (we promise 
to stop talking about Christmas in three 
or four weeks) that has seemingly 
escaped commercialization and overkill 
is the performance of Handel’s Messiah, 
no matter how many of them there are. 
This -veek brings the Handel & Haydn 
Society’s, conducted by David Hoose, 
with soprano Janet Brown, counter-tenor 
Jeffrey Gall, tenor Frederic Urrye, and 
bass David Evitts. It’s at 7:30 p.m. 
tonight, Friday, and Sunday at 
Symphony Hall, 301 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston. Tickets are $10 to $28, 
$7 rush. Call 266-3605. 


Sunday the 7th: Charlie Chaplin in Limelight. 


Thursday 


... And then they were three. Garth. 
Hudson, Levon Helm, arid Rick Danko, 
the three members of the Band who are 
neither dead nor Robbie Robertson, will 
play some variant of their usual set of 
Band trademarks, heartfelt standards, 
and surprisingly appropriate country 
laments at the Channel, 25 Necco Street, 
Boston. Doors open at 8:30 p.m. and 
tickets are $12.50 and $13.50; call 
451-1905. 

Otto Klemperer’s Long Journey 
Through His Times recounts the 
fascinating life of the man who 
promoted the controversial music of 
Schoenberg and Hindemith in the late 
‘20s, fled from the Nazis in the ‘30s, and 
despite a stroke and paralysis went orto 
become one of the world’s great 
conductors. This 1973 film combines 
archival footage, scenes of Kiemperer’s 
rehearsals with the Philharmonia 
Orchestra, and interviews with such 
contemporaries as Ernest Bloch and 
Pierre Boulez. It receives its local 
premiere tonight at 7:30 at the Goethe 
Institute, 170 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Admission is free. Call 262-6050. ° 

The Museum of Fine Arts’ documentary 
film series on contem 
Japan begins tonight with 
Shinto: Nature, Gods, and Man in 


Japan, a look into how the ancient 
religion has shaped Japanese culture. 
Peter Grilli, director of Film and 
Performing Arts at the Japan Society in 
New York, will speak in conjunction 
with the film. The program begins at 
7:30; admission is $5. Call 267-2973. 

For a long time we thought the 
hunchback was the small car in our 
mother’s garage. Now, it turns out, The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame is a 
performance-art piece adapted from the 
Victor Hugo classic by George Sand and 
Dan Hurlin with Cordelia Cammack. In 
this production, Esmerelda is a pink 
dress on a hanger. It opens tonight at the 
Suffolk University Theatre, 55 Temple 
Street, Boston, and runs through 
December 20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday and at 7 and 9:30 
p.m. on Saturday. Tickets are $8; call 
720-1988. 


Friday. 


You didn’t need a subway token to 
ride on the Underground Railroad — 
just an angry slave owner on your track. 
The clandestine activities of abolitionists 
and free blacks, such as “conductor” 
Harriet Tubman, to help escaping slaves 
reach the North are re-created in 
Sanctuary: The Spirit of Harriet . 
Tubman. The Underground Railway 
Theatre marks its 10th anniversary 
tonight with this epic spectacle; which 
uses masks, puppets, actors, and music 
to celebrate the past and point out a 
parallel to today’s sanctuary movement. 
It plays tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. 
at the Villa Victoria Cultural Center, 85 
West Newton Street, Boston. Tickets are 
$10; call 437-0231. 

Performers Ensemble unveils its new 
stage adaptation of a clean Henry Miller 
novel tonight with The Smile at the 
Foot of the Ladder. It plays through 
Sunday at Alumnae Hall, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
for the free performance. Call 235-0320. 

Knocking Heads, a program of five 
new collaborations by choreographers 
Dawn Kramer and Martha Armstrong 
Gray, features the works of musicians 
and composers Fast Forward, Malcolm 
Goldstein, Tom Guralnick (on his 
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- sideman status he occupied with brother 


‘formed group; and vocalist Bobby 


vaccuphone). Christian Marclay, and 
David Moss. Presented by Dance 
Umbrella and Dance Collective, this 
array of local and international talent 
appears at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow 
and at 2 p.m. on Sunday at the Boston 
Shakespeare Theatre, 52 St. Botolph 
Street, Boston. Tickets are $10, $8.50 for 
students and seniors; call 267-5600. 
“On My Own” could be the theme of 
the jazz doubleheader at the Berklee 
Performance Center this evening. 
Branford Marsalis, out from under the 


Wynton and Sting, is leading his newly 


McFerrin, who dispensed with 
accompaniment a few years back, offers 
one of his innovative solo sets. 

Berklee Performance Center is at 136 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. The 
show starts at 7:30 p.m.; tickets cost 
$14.50; call 266-7455. 

Another major jazz event takes place 
across town at the Channel, where 
drummer Charlie Watts (isn’t he the 
guy with . . . ?) fulfills a rocker’s lifelong 
dream to front a big band. Watts’s 
orchestra features several important 
British jazz stars who rarely make it to 
these shores, Unfortunately, they‘re in 


town for one night only. Doors open at 
the Channel, 25 Necco Street, Boston, at 
8 p.m. for the 9:30 show. Tickets are 
$13.50 in advance, $15 tonight. Call 
451-1905. 


Saturday 


One reason Advent is our favorite 
time of year: the Commonwealth Cat 
Club’s Christmas Cat Show is finally 
here. There are even separate categories 
for show cats, so there won't be any 
ringers in the household-pet events (the 
Best Household Cat wins the coveted 
Morris Trophy). On exhibit is the 
Sphinx, a (naturally) hairless feline, and 
you can also buy kittens or win a TV. 
Tickets are $3.50, $2.50 if you're a child. 
Catapult over to this cataclysmic event 
or it will be a catastrophe. And please, 
keep the catcalls to a minimum. The 
show runs today and tomorrow at Local 
103 IBEW/Freeport Hall, 256 Freeport 
Street, Dorchester. For more 
information, call 265-7292. 

In the Cambridge across the waters 
(we don’t mean the Charles), busking is . 
illegal, but sometimes an impromptu 
street performance for quick cash is the 
only way to go. The Cambridge 
Buskers, a British version of Harvard 
Square street musicians, come to Jordan 
Hall — not to sing for their subway fare 
but to perform standards of Western 
orchestral repertoire on flute, 
pennywhistle, recorder, krummhorn, 


' and accordion. Although the program 


for tonight's performance will be 
announced from the stage, the Buskers 
have distinguished themselves in the 
past with three-minute versions of 
Beethoven's symphonies. The show 
begins at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough Street, Boston. Tickets are 
$16.50 to $19.50; call 536-2412. 


Sunday 


Charlie Chaplin plays an aging 
English music-hall comic not unlike 
himself in Limelight (1952), which 
climaxes with the justly famous 
“comeback” skit featuring the big-screen 
pairing of Chaplin and that other silent- 
comedy genius, Buster Keaton. The last 
of the vintage Chaplin films, it shows 
tonight at 8 at the Harvard-Epworth 
Church, 1555 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge. A contribution of $2 is 
requested. Call 354-0837. 


(Bob Blumenthal, David Bonetti, 
Carolyn Clay, Owen Gleiberman, and 
Jimmy Guterman helped out this week.) 


re 


Gifts of the Magi 
6 6 hen it’s Christmas, we're all of us Magi,” wrote the poet Joseph 
Arts and Crafts Fair, Caroling Reception, Colonial Banquet, and 
Seasonal Concert should put you ita givitig mood: That's because” 
instituted some 10 years ago for its Mardi Gras fair and continues in its Christmas fair. 
The list of beneficiaries changes from year to year; this season it’s likely to include 
Association, St. Monica's Home (for the aged and infirm, in Roxbury), Temporary 
Care Services (which provides evening care for special-needs children), Omega 
(for battered women). 

But the fair is also a chance for you to make holiday giving more than an exchange 
Christmas/Chanukkah marketplace for area artists and craftspeople — which is 
especially important now that the Harvard Square flea market has been discontinued. 
Frills” woolens, pottery, handwovens, quilts and comforters, flower wreaths and 
dried arrangements, wall ornaments, soft sculpture, Christmas stockings (you're 
delicate as the real thing but they do last longer), teddy bears, handmade cards, 
African bags, and even dinosaur T-shirts. (There will also be a book table, bargain 
and, at 10:30 a.m. and 3 p.m., a show of traditional play-party games and Irish folk 
songs and dances.) The artists are culled from around the city and across the state; at 
created (you might find out how to soak a grapevine reed, for example). The more you 
learn about what a thing was made from and how it was crafted, the more it becomes 

And finally, Christ Church is giving itself a bit of a party — after all, it’s 225 years 
old this year, which makes it the oldest Episcopal church in Cambridge and one of the 
soldiers, and the organ pipes were melted down for bullets. George and Martha 
Washington worshipped there on the last day of 1775; later, Theodore Roosevelt 
parishioner Randall Thompson composed his St. Luke Nativity. Last month, the 
church put on performances of a 15th-century mystery play turned into opera, 
banquet and concert after the fair closes. 

The banquet will be preceded by sherry and carols in front of the library fireplace, 
was an 18th-century tavern located somewhere near the present Holyoke Center). 
There your waiter will appear in 18th-century dress — perhaps a shirt with lace jabot 
have a waitress in side paniers, lace chemise, overdress, pointed waist, and mob cap. 
They'll serve up a Colonial dinner: the menu is expected to include salmon mousse, 
that’s been described as “massive” and “transcendent”; and you can wash it all down 
with cider or blueberry wine. Afterward the Renaissance singing group Capella 

The Christ Church Cambridge Christmas Arts & Crafts Fair, Caroling Reception, 
Colonial Banquet, and Seasonal Concert begins at 9 a.m. on Saturday, December 6, at 
the caroling reception starts at 5:30 in the library; the banquet begins at 6; and the 
Capella Alamiré concert takes place at 8, in the sanctuary. For more information, or to 


Fair fa 

Brodsky. And certainly Christ Church Cambridge's Christmas 
the church itself gives the day’s proceeds to local charities, a practice that was 
such organizations as Aid to Incarcerated Mothers, the Cambridge Camping 
(which provides home visits in times of illness and bereavement), and Rosie’s Place 
of mass-produced, machine-generated merchandise. And it creates a 
This year, some 30 to 40 artists will be presenting work that encompasses “Sheep 
never too old), crib toys, hair ornaments, jewelry, crocheted snowflakes (not as 
heirlooms gleaned from attics everywhere, baked goods, a crafts table for children, 
their booths they will be glad to talk to you about their work and tell you how it was 
a sacrament as well as a gift — not just part of the artist but part of you. 
older churches in the area. During the Revolutionary War, it was used to quarter 
taught Sunday school and sang in the choir. For the 200th anniversary, in 1961, 
Benjamin Britten’s Noye’s Fludde; and it’s continuing the celebration with a colonial 
after which you'll be ushered into the “Blue Anchor Inn” (the original Blue Anchor 
and cuffs, a vest or waistcoat, breeches and hose, and buckled shoes. Or you might 
ham with Madeira sauce, Wayside Inn chicken pie, succotash, and a dessert table 
Alamiré will offer Marian carols and hymns from the late 1500s to the time of Bach. 
the church’s parish house, Zero Garden Street, Cambridge. The fair closes at 4 p.m.; 
get tickets for the banquet, call 876-0200. 

— Jeffrey Gantz 
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‘ flesh-eating tropical plants. To be repeated on 


He? dots by Clif Garboden 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


8:00 (2) The Living Planet: A Portrait of the Earth: 
Margins of the Land. First the tide rushes in (plants 
a kiss on the shore), then the tidal critters all get 
down and beat their feet on the mud. Lawdy, there 
sure are.some weird things living neither-here-nor- 
(Until 9 
p.m. 

8:00 (56) Miracle on 34th Street (movie). The first 
1986 sighting of this classic holiday yarn about 
parties about the consequences of recent changes Santa and the real Santa and the true por ely 
in financing for health care. The insurance com- ory age Starring Natalie Wood as a tyke. (Until 


panies have now officially taken the position that 10 on m.) 
they have no obligation to pay anyone for anything 9:00 (2) The Day the Universe Changed: Fit To 
==. To be repeated on Monday at 11 p.m. Rule. James Burke takes Darwin's theory of 
6:00 (38) He-Man and She-Ra ac evolution to any number of logical and not-so- 
Special. The most powerful man in the eshte and logical extremes, like capitalism, Nezism, and 
the princess of power join forces to bring holiday Communism. To be repeated on Tuesday at 11 p.m. 
cheer to Eternia. inevitable, but not too interesting. ey 10 p.m.) 
(Until 7 p.m.) 9:00 (4) Love is Never Silent (movie). Based on 
7:00 (2) The Living Planet: A Portrait of the Earth: Joanne Greenberg's novel In This Sign. The story of 
Sweet Fresh Water. Repeated from last week. a young woman torn between her need for love and 
David Attenborough floats up the Amazon. Or is it her devotion to her deaf parents. Mare Winningham 
and Cloris Leachman star. (Until 11 p.m.) 


down? (Until 8 p.m.) 
8:00 (2) Nature: Death Trap. Feed me. A look at 9:00 (5) Foatball. The New York Giants versus the 
San Francisco 49ers. 


America: The Business of Medicine. Just for one 


year, we could try having patients decide what 
doctors should be paid for their services. Walking 
into a hospital room at 8 a.m. and asking ‘‘How are 
we feeling today?” should net about $1.50. eon 
heart surgery might run more. Repeated from 
Sunday at 6 p.m. 


TUESDAY 


8:00 (2) Nova: Are You Swimming in a Sewer? Such 
a question. No, we're just treading water. A look at 
9:00 (5) Escape trom Alcatraz (movie). Getting out harbor pollution in Boston, Philadelphia, Los 
tonight is Clint Eastwood, who stars as a convict Angeles, San Diego, and Seattle. People who swim 
with a yearning to be free. (Until 11:20 p.m.) in any of those harbors deserve to be asked stupid 
9:00 (7) Barnum (movie). As in, there’s a TV-movie questions. To be repeated on Saturday at 2 p.m. 
born every minute. Burt Lancaster gets hold of 
Hanna Schygulla (playing ‘Swedish Nightingale” 
Jenny Lind) and puts on a show. Yes, but who plays 
the elephant Jumbo? (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) Mystery: Brat Farrar, part three. Repeated 
from last week. in which our hero risks his life to find 
out what happened to Patrick. 
10:30 (38) Ask the Manager. Do people who work 
for insurance companies hang out with one another 
because nobody else will accept them? Do they lose 
their hair prematurely? Do they have pot bellies g 3 
from drinking to try to forget what they've done? Saturday at 11:30 p.m. (Until 10 p.m.) 
Are many of them seeing shrinks? Do they die 8:30 (5) Your About T 

? Dick Albert takes time off from gloa‘ 


discussion among doctors and other interested 


Saturday at 3 p.m. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: Paradise Postponed, 
part seven. As someone who has seen but 20 
minutes of the first six hours of this preposterously 
complicated drama, we'd like to organize a club of 
people who just don’t care. Tonight we see how 
Fred, Henry, Agnes, Francesca, Simeon, and 
Dorothy spent Christmas in 1969. Hope it was merry 
and bright, but somehow we doubt it. To be 

on Saturday at noon. (Until 10 p.m.) 

The High Price of Passion (movie). Richard 
Crenna stars in another Boston yarn, this one based - 
onthe case of the college prof who fell for the blithe 
young hooker and killed her. (Until 11 p.mi) 


Woody and Janet Margolin. (Until 10 p. m.) 
Vine: The of a Nation. 


who got pregnan’ 
situation. (Until 9 p.m.) 


WEDNESDAY 


8:00 (2) Diecover: The World of Science. T 
science reports cover man-powered water 

(like the Swan Boats?) and efforts to solve the riddle 
of the Inca pyramids. To be repeated on Saturday at 
1 p.m. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 Seven Days in May (movie). Burt 


Actually, Barb's not a drummer at all. She's just the 
self-defeating activist who Prop 2% on 
behalf of the high-tech lobby. Chris Lydon profiles 
the leader of Citizens for Limited Taxation and 


at the 
Tribute to American Music. By which — mean the 
music of George Gershwin, not Bo Diddley. 
Featured artists include Sarah = Manhattan 
Transfer, George Merritt, and Priscilla Baskerville. 
(Until 10:30 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) Japan Reaches for the 21st pong 
More flimsy little cars? A look at how Japan is 
dealing with changes in the workplace, in schools, 
and such. To be repeated on Thursday at 8:30 p.m. 
on Channel 44. (Until midnight.) 


THURSDAY 


8:00 (38) Duel (movie). Spielberg's first major (not 

that major) production, featuring Dennis Weaver as 

a mild-mannered and harried nobody chased down 
by a killer semi. (Until 10 p.m.) 


sickle-cell anemia. Also starring Esther Anderson. 
(Ural 30 


Africans: 
from Tuesday at 9 p.m. 


FRIDAY 


in Toyland (movie). One of the 
ICVB picked up. This 1961 musical 
based on the operetta by Victor Herbert and Glenn 


g 
i 


3288 


orphan girl on Prince Edward Isiand 
Dewhurst, Richard Farnsworth, and Megan 


( 


Carol 10 om. .m.) 


9:05 (2) Skating 
1986. The skate party, this year 
featuring Brian Boitano, Renee Roca, and Donny 


Adair. (Until 10:10 p.m.) 
10:00 (5)- Perry Como Christmes Special. A 
touchstone annual holiday tradition. From San 
Antonio, with guests Angie Dickinson and Julia 
M johnson. (Until 11 p.m.) 
Limits. music from 
Rockin’ Sidney and the Neville Brothers. (Until 11 
p.m.) 
10:10 (2) 1, Claudius: Old King Log. The final 
installment, in which Claudius finds he’s married 
unhappily. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (38) Billy the Kid vs. Dracula (movie). The 
thrill is all in the title. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 
VCR Theater: Highlights 
of the 1985 Newport Jazz ival, featuring Spyro 
3, Stove BB. King. (Until 


12: 
1100 (5) the Miss World Beauty Can't 
ht. (Until 1 a.m. 
The Doping of a Nation. 


Sunday 
. Interview with Mary Wilson of the Supremes; a 


SUNDAY 
7:00 a.m. (WBCN) Boston 


Review. An American radio: a documentary program 
lands and their people, with music, poetry, 
cosmic conversation with Darrell Martinie, the news. Simulcast on WBRS. 

Cosmic Muffin; an interview with Institute of 8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Night at the Opera. Kari 
Contemporary Art director David Ross; a look at the Bohm conducts the Dresden State Orchestra in 
new tax laws; and a discussion of Word Histories Mozart's idomeneo, with Mathis, — Schreier, 
and Mysteries with American gee Dictionary jadio 

editor David Jost. Pius a the Holiday 
By erste an organized effort to help the unfortunate 


of Bos’ 10:00 Hosted by Tony 

(WGBH Morning Pro Musica. Helmuth 

Rilling leads the Bach-Ensembie in Bach's Cantata eats lean Part one of 

No. 19 (Es erhub sich ein Streit). a month Genesis 

9:00 a.m. 11:00 ( ) Rocks. Featuring the best in 

State tative Barbara Gray (R-Fram- new local music and interviews. 

ingham) d the new legislative Midnight (WBCN) The National Howard Stern 
. There’s nowhere left to run to. 


on compact disc: Abbey imon plays mental 
’s Rhapsody on a Theme of 
with Leonard Slatkin and meh St. Louis ang 
he Gothenburg S 


and Okko Kamu conducts t' MONDAY 

) Jazz Jeff Turton 6:00 gy (WHRB) Jazz Spectrum. Daily jazz 
Noon ) Back to the Future. Four hours of $030 a.m. (WGBH) Live on Pro Musica. Meet four 
rock and roll, featuring an hour of the Byrds. From new directors of New England orchestras. 
here host Bob Cranes is off to the Big Apple. ee Bill Staines's Wild, 
Noon (WCRB) Carnegie Hell Concert. Violinist 
Gidon Kremer and pianist Valery Afanassiev 5:0 (WMO) Voloee in Exile. An interview wth Son 
perform Schoenberg's Fantasy for Violin and Piano , recorded in 1980. 
Noon (WGBH) and Acoustic Fel 

tures. with Cosmic 

the music of Claudio Schmidt. Martine 


1:00 (WEE!) Football. The Patriots sanctify them- 6:30 (WMBR) Rainbow Tales. Li Min Mo telis tales 

selves in New Orleans st the Saints. 

2:00 (WBUR) Concert. 
leads the Handel & Haydn looks at the history of the JFK Library. 

Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater and icomuie’s s 8:00 (WBRS) Bleck Jack Davy Show. Celtic and 

Puicinelia. European folk music. 

2:00 (WCRB) New England Concert Hall. The 8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. Charies Mackerras 

Belmont Chamber Players present Britten's Phan- conducts the English Chamber Orchestra in C.P.E. 

tasy Quartet, for oboe, violin, viola, and cello, and Bach's Flute Concerto, with Ingrid Dingfeider; and 

Bart6k’s Contrasts, for violin, clarinet, and piano. Helmut Muller-Bruhl the 

2:00 (WMFO) Jazz Variations. Carner fea- Bach's Symphony 


6:00 (WOBH) Eric in the Evening. Kenny Baron on 


9:00 <WCRB) Philadelphia Charles 
Dutoit conducts Carter's Elegy, suite from 


Gary 
tures interviews and music of a jazz nature. 
3:00 (WCRB) Library of Chamber 
The Juilliard String Quartet performs Beethoven's 
String 3, 11, and 13. 

3:00 (WERS) Live at Passim. Lui Collins; David 


Roth. Prokofiev's Romeo and Juliet, and Dvorak's 
4:00 (WBCN) Rock Watch. Every week Oedipus World). 
takes listeners to the heart of AOR (Album Oriented 10:30 (WBRS) TEX-MEX-FX. From across the 


border and Latin America. 


Rock) via R&R’s Top 30 tracks, and behind the 
(WFNX) Rock over London. With Graham 


scenes for comments from the artists. Today, it's 11:00 
Eurythmics. Dene. 
5:00 (WGBH) The Forum: institute of Politics. 


“America’s Health Care: Who Lives, Who Dies, Who 
Pays,” with former HEW secretary Joseph Califano. TUESDAY 
5:00 (WHRB) Historic Performances. Wilhelm 
conducts the Berlin Philharmonic in 10:00 a.m. ) Live from the 1369. Local bands 
recorded live in Inman Square. 


10:30 a.m. (WBCN) Cosmic Muffin Report. Daily 
330 ¢ ical reports. 

) Acoustic images (live). Elijah Waid 
McCarthy. 
5:00 (WMFO) Voices in Exile. Origins of the biues, 
with Muddy Waters and Albert King. 


6:30 (WMBR) The Happiness Radio 
Theater. Join Josh Kornbiuth and friends for a haif- 
, and weirdity-in-general. 
7:00 (WHRB) Second English Renaissance. Colin 
Davis conducts the BBC Symphony Orchestra in 
Tippett’s A Child of Our Time, with Norman, Baker, 
and Shirley-Quirk. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. A Giuliani jamboree: 
flutist Virginia Sindelar and arist Richard 
Schilling 


5:00 (WXKS) Music Magazine. Boston's best: a 


the Forum's Preventing 
Featured are Paul Winter and Friends, with whales, 
. percussion, piano, and spirit. 
The Jazz Decades. Ben Pollack at the 
Park Central (1929); Red Allen-Colerman Hawk 
Orchestra, “‘Dark Clouds’ (1933); and 
indian Chiefs at MIT (1957). 
N) Nocturnal Emissions. With Oedipus. 
7:00 (WBUR) Special Concert. From the Castle 


Pierre Barbizet perform Fauré’s Sonata in E minor, 


Debussy's Sonata No. 3, and Franck’s Sonata for the Gran Duetto te; and 


9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. Christ 
Dohnanyi conducts Ligeti’s Lontano, Haya’ Syn 
and Brahms's 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. Seiji 

Ozawa conducts the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto, 
with Viktoria Muliova, and Prokofiev’s Alexander 
, with mezzo-soprano Janice Taylor and the 


one biues. Technicolor motor homes? 
GBH) Blues After Hours. With Mai Cramer. 
Four hears of oh and blues. 
(WZBC) Synesthesia. Four hours of chaos by 


= (WERS) Deed of Night. Underground 

2:00 a.m. (WGBH) The Jezz Gallery. Kelly Wynton. 
SATURDAY 

9:00 a.m. (WCRB) Orchestra. 


Montreal Symphony 
Charles Dutoit conducts the Overture to 
Fair Schumann's Cello 


Beausoleil, 
~ 99 Plus the usual Dixie beer, ribs, gumbo, and 


5:00 (WMFO) Radio Free South Africa. With music 
and interviews focusing on the movement to end 
505 (WBCN) Afternoon Comedy. Celebrate the 


Mendelssohn Melusina, 
cC rto, with Yo-Yo Ma, and Mahier’s Symphony 


exploration 
Noe Folk Andy Nagy’s 


200 (WCRB) The Met Marathon (live). From 
Lincoin Placido conducts 
Romés ot Kraus, 
Schex' Plishka. 


recent 
5:0 (WzBC) Ce ) Caribbean Forum. in English, French, 
: reole, with a focus on Caribbean politics and 

culture. 
8:00 (WCRB and WGBH) Boston Symphony 
Ozawa conducts Schafer's Ko Wo 


Orchestra. Seiji 
Kiku (Listen to the incense), Hindemith’s 
Nobilissima Visione, and Mendelssohn's Symphony 


No. 4 (/talian). 
10:00 (WGBH) Blues After Hours. With Mai Cramer. 
poy ge The Darker Side. The best in rhythm 


200 a.m. (WBUR) Al Night Long. Guitarist Jim Hal 
and trumpeter Kenny Dorham. 


WAAF 107.3 FM WILD 1090 AM 
WATD 95.9 FM WMBR 88.1 FM 
WBCN 104.1 FM WMEX 1150 AM 
WBOS 92.8 FM WMFO 91.5 FM 
WBRS 100.1 FM WMJX 106.7 FM 
WBUR 90.9 FM WMRE 1510 AM 
WBZ 1030 AM WMARQ 103.3 FM 
WCRB 102.5 FM WRKO 680 AM 
WDLW 1330 AM WROR 98.5 FM 
WEE! 590 AM WTTP 1060 AM 
WERS 88.9 FM WUMB 91.9 FM 
WFNX 101.7 FM WUNR 1600 AM 
WGBH 89.7 FM WZBC 90.3 FM 
WHRB 95.3 FM WZLX 100.7 FM 
WICN 90.5 FM WZOU 94.5 FM 


$223 


: 9:00 (2) The Africans: Global Affairs. The end of the. a time when musical entertainment could be real 
; series with a look at the changing economic and oar oe team) 
: : political power status of blacks worldwide. To be Saeket Heat on a Merry-Go-Round (movie). 
. repeated on Thursday at 11 p.m. (Until 10 p.m.) Al black-and-white comedy about a con man 
The Day th Univers, Change: {inte the euthorities are busy gresting the premier 
Russia. James Coburn and Aldo Ray star. (Until 
10 p.m.) 
8:00 (56) The Diary of Anne Frank (movie). Melissa 
Gilbert and Maximitian Schell in an updated edition 
a * of the famed World War Ii chronicle. (Until 10 p.m.) 
as 
a M. Cohan. Some it inspiring. (Until i 
11:30 p.m.) 
11:30 (2) Monty Python’s Flying Circus. 
ncaster an r gias show up in ie same 
; movie just to disprove the popular misconception SATURDAY 
a US president who es peace the Rusk Theatre: Paradise Post- 
only to have his generals disagree. (Until 10:30 p.m. . Repeated from Sunday at 9 p.m. 
8:00 (56) Sixteen Candies (movie). Molly Ringwal The World of Science. Repeated 
turns 16 but not necessarily sweet as she dreams o at 8 p.m. 
the perfect romance and finds it. (Until 10 p.m.) All-American Football Team. A 
: r's best, position by position, as 
merican Football Coaches As- 
wimming in a Sewer? 
Other Short-Sighted Causes. (Until 9:30 p.m.) ? 
| 
9:05 p.m.) 
e 8:00 (5) The Christmas Toy. A new holiday kids’ 
° uillaume Special: John Brin's 
ee, Christmas. Guillaume stars in another Christmas 
. 8:00 (56) A Warm December (movie). An odd little 
: ; drama starring Sidney Poitier as a widowed doctor 
in London who falls in love with a woman with 
cael, Repeated from Wednesday at 11 p.m. 
: 9:00 (2) Mystery: Agatha Christie's Miss Marple: A 
ee Pocketful of Rye, part one. The first half of a two- 
part Christie yarn featuring that unstoppable senior 
je ‘ citizen. Tonight we find the body and find its pocket 
stuffed with grain. (Until 10 p.m.) 
cee ai 11:00 (2) Monty Python’s Flying Circus. One show. public’s weather-related misfortunes (“And boy oh po 
Baars ve (Until 11:30 p.m.) boy, there'll be some slippery driving at rush hour 
Seb sey 11:45 (4) FM (movie). Michael Brandon and Eileen tomorrow ... "’) to host four fictitious scenes of McDonough stars Ray — Tommy Sands, | 
pale soa Brennan star in the 1977 explanation of radio. (Until | lita sti Annette, and Ed Wynn. What it’s about in any of its ; 
he 1:45 a.m.) versions is anybody's guess, but it takes us back to ited from Tuesday at 8 p.m. : 
S Pepe Romero solos in the Guitar Concerto No. 2, _end of the work day with comedy monologues from | 
Ey + with Neville Marriner and the Academy of St. local and national comedians. A daily feature. 
irwaves : Martin-in-the-Fields. 7:00 (WUMB) Circles in the Stream. Peggy ' 
by Claire MacMaster 8:00 in the George Cables Morgan; Bette Phelan. 
Pee . (piano) and Forman (guitar). 8:00 (WBRS) Beyond Cajun. includes some Cajun 
Violin and Piano. conducts Haydn’s Symphony No. 95 (WCRB) Concert Hour. An hour of Schumann 
* i 7:00 (WERS) Bluesology. Rediscover the biues. and ner’s Symphony No. 7. Liederkreis on CD: baritone Hermann inOpie 
4 ' : 7:30 (WMFO) Wolf Mountain Press. Native Midnight (WBCN) Off the Record. Music and accompanied by pianist Leonard Hokanson in 
‘4 interviews with Billy Squier. 24; and baritone Olaf Baer is accompanied by 
(WMFO) Kalekuta Revival. frocen 
ae WEDNESDAY approach to the music of West Africa, the 
: Caribbean, and Latin America. Plus music from the 
ahi 8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. Heribert Beisse! Far, Middie, and Near East. 
os conducts the Hamburg Symphony Orchestra in 
; Rubinstein's Symphony No. 6. 
8:30 (WMFO) On the Town (live). Local folk, 
WwBeZ David Brudnoy Show. projects ang ewood Festival Chorus 
a home-repairs expert Peter Hotton. 10:00 (WBRS) Prime Time Blues. Urban and 
plans for a new limited seatbelt law. 12:30 a.m. (WMBR) Dumbtown. ~yAy music, 9:30 (WBRS) The Joint: Free & Live. Hardcore. 
10:00 a.m. (WCRB) Sunday Morning Concert. New news, and mayhem for insomniacs in city of 9:30 (WUMB) Black Perspectives. “Blacks in the 
bos ineptitude. Media” continues with Melvin Miller, publisher of 
ae the Bay State Banner. 
oie 11:30 (WBRS) Radio the Way it Could Be. Rock and 
ies roll, rhythm and soul — improv to new frontiers in 
radio. 
THURSDAY 
9:50 a.m. (WBCN) Mishegas. Daily comedy/game 9. = 
eae show with Charles Laquidara, Ken Shelton, and Noon (WBRS) Black Star Liner. Artist profiles, 
ie their zany guests. 
ne 11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live on Pro Musica. Arturo 
et Deimoni (violin) and Martin Amiin (piano). 
re 5:00 (WMFO) Voices in Exile. Jotin Lee Hooker live 
at Jonathan Swift's. 
6:00 (WBZ) Peter Meade Show. ‘Toys That Kili,” 
with (wens) Ed Schwartz. 
ee 8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. Neeme Jarvi conducts 
the Gothenburg Symphony in Sibelius’s Four 
Legends from the Kalevala. 00 (WBRS ammin on th Porch. Acous' 
pee 9:00 (WCRB) New York Phitharmonic. Zubin Mehta Styles: Delta blues, spirituals, and progressions. = 
fas ae conducts Beethoven’s Leonore Overture No. 3, 
ae ae Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto in E minor and 
Ra a Bruch’s Violin Concerto No. 1, both with Itzhak 
Periman, and Berlioz's Symphonie fantastique. This 
Se one concert with the Israel Philharmonic in Tel 
Pat %:30 (WBRS) The Joint: Free & Live. Bruce 
eee _ Marshall and the Clue. 
Sek ae 10:00 (WHRB) Record Hospital. Red, white and 
xe . blue madness from three continents. 
2:00 a.m. (WERS) 0200 Hours. Dance alternatives 
— a step beyond. 
FRIDAY 
a SSS 7:00 a.m. (WCRB) Morning with Mary Ann. in 
Sas honor of Krystian Zimerman’s birthday, his per- 
: formance of the Chopin Piano Concerto No. 1, with 
Carlo Maria Giulini and the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. 
a 11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live on Pro Musica. A 
conversation with composer Kare! Husa. 
countdown with Andre Wolf. Noon (WBRS) Strictly Local. Choice selections 
6:00 (WGBH) Cambridge Forum. ‘images of Peace from Boston’s local music scene. 
Concert” is performed in Harvard Square to benefit 12:05 (WBCN) Ken’s Top 10 and Local Three. The 
most frequently requested local and national songs. 
5 2:00 (WBRS) Coffee House. Evan Lattimore and, at 
4 p.m., David Moore. 
mane 4:00 (WMBR) Let the Bon Temps Rouler. Music 
ey « and food from Louisiana and Texas. James Booker, 
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To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 106 Mass. Ave., Boston 02115 
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STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 
BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookline, 
911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 


bridge, 911 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE: 911 


SUICIDE: 


: Samaritans 247-0220. vee 
METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 
BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER 492-RAPE. 


Because of space limitations, the rest of our 
“Aid” listings will appear once a month. Look for 
them in our Dec. 30 issue. 


HILDREN 


ACT/TUNES (371-1482) presents The Lion, the 
Witch and the Wardrobe Dec. 5-7 at Emerson 
Umbrella Theatre, 40 Stow St., Concord. Tickets 
$4 children, $5 adults. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on 
Fri, and 2 p.m. on Sat. and Sun. 
Children's Book Week activities at 10:30 a.m. 
amd 2 p.m. Nov. 22: “The Red Balloon.” 

BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 
1904 Canton Ave., Milton, offers nature activities 
for children. Admission $1, children 50¢. 
Storytime on Sat. and Sun. at 11 a.m., various 
activities 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Nov. 29, 30: turkey tales. 
Dec. 6, 7: preparing for winter. Also, special 
activities; preregistration required. Dec. 2, 7 
P.m.: wool workshop. Fee $15. Also, weekend 
waiks Sat. and Sun. at 2 p.m. when there are no 
special events. 

BOSTON BY FOOT (367-2345) offers walking 
tours for children ages eight to. 12 Sun. at 2 p.m., 


Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Adults $4, children age two and up and seniors, 
$3; Fri. 5-9 p.m. free. 

BOSTON CHILDREN’S THEATRE (277-3277) 
Presents The Sleeping Beauty Nov. 28 and 29 
and Dec. 6 and 7 at 2 p.m. at New England Life 
Hall, Copley Sq., Boston. Tickets $3.50-$7. Also, 
33rd-anniversary celebration for alumni on Nov. 
29 at New England Life Hall. Call 566-0049. 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), Copley 
Sq., Boston, presents a storyhour at 2:30 p.m. 
Free. Nov. 29: The Nutcracker, toid by the Nut- 
cracker Prince of the Boston Ballet, with 
costumed mice and toy soldiers. Also, library 
time for preschoolers at 10:15 a.m. Dec. 2: teddy 
bears. 

‘CHILDREN'S DISCOVERY MUSEUM 
(264-4200), 177 Main St., Acton. Wed., Sat., Sun. 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Tues., Thurs., Fri., 1:30-4:30 
p.m. Admission $4, children $3, children under 1 
free. Ten hands-on “discovery rooms.” 
CODMAN SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(436-8214), 690 Washington St., Dorchester, 
presents free children’s films at 10:30 a.m. Nov. 
29: “Pippi in the South Seas." 

COMPUTER MUSEUM (426-2800), 300 Con- 
gress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun., 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 students and seniors. Half price 


CONCORD ORCHESTRA (275-6456) presents a 
family concert Dec. 7 at 2:30 and 4 p.m. at 
Performing Arts Center, 51 Walden St., Concord. 
Program includes Tubby the Tuba, with narra- 
tion, and Suite from the Cunning Vixen, plus carol 
sing. Tickets $5, $2.50 seniors and students. 
DIAL-A-STORY is sponsored by the Newton 
Junior Library; 126 Vernon St., Newton. Call 
552-7148. 
DORCHESTER READING AUTHORITY BOOK- 
STORE (268-9702), 195 Adams St., Fields 
Corner, presents Marcia Sewall, children's book 
author and illustrator, reading from her new book 
The Pilgrims of Plimoth Nov. 29 at 11 a.m. Free. 
Also, Patricia MacLachian reads from her work 
and presents awards to winners of the bookmark 
contest Dec. 7 at 1:30 p.m. Free. 

FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991) is open daily, 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission free. Zebras, ante- 


Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 9 
Admission $5.50, children four to 15 $3.25, 


7: “introducing Esmereida and Other 

Nonsense,” by Susan Linn. 

WHEELOCK FAMILY THEATRE (734-5203), 180 

the Riverway, Boston, presents Peter Pan on Fri. 

at 7:30 p.m., Sat. and Sun. at 3 p.m. through Nov. 

30. Tickets $6. 

ZEITERION THEATRE (997-5785), 658 Purchase 

St., New Bedford, presents A Christmas Carol, 
by the Nebraska Theatre Caravan, 

Dec. 6 at 4 and 8 p.m. Tickets $9.50-$13.50. 


LUBS 


THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass Ave., 
.: Harry Bedrosian, 


Fz 


Marketplace, Boston. Thurs., 5-8 p.m., Fri., Sat. 


(588-1179), 610 Oak St., Brockton. Thurs.: Carter 
& Winters. Sun.: The Real McCoy. Nov. 29: Carter 
& Winters. Dec. 5,6: Essex. 

CHARLIE’S TAP (492-9723), 280 Green St., 


Boston. Dec. 1: Kristene Key and the Dave Sparr 
Trio. 


CLUB Il (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Some- 


COMEDY CLUBHOUSE AT CHARLIE’S TAP 
(492-2065), 280 Green St., Cambridge. Shows 
Sun. at 9 p.m. Nov. 30: Ron Lynch Variety Hour. 


renton St., Boston. Sun.: Rich Ceisier’s Singles 
Sunday. 

EAGLE BROOK SALOON (384-7312), Rie. 1A, 
Norfolk. Nov. 29: the Rev. 

ED BURKE’S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Nov. 29: Johnny Copeland. Dec. 5: Band 
that Time Forgot. Dec. 6: the Drive. 
EPHRAIN’S (443-5373), Rite. 27, Sudbury. Nov. 
29: Mr. Jellybelly’s Jazz & Blues Band. Nov. 30: 
The Ritz, Dec. 1-3: Paul McWilliams. Dec. 4-6: 
Ruth. Ristich Quartet. Dec. 7: Stan McDonald's 
Blue Horizon Jazz Band. : 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL (338-4400), 200 
Boyiston St., Boston. in the Bristol Lounge, Sat.- 
Sun.: Tom Ogden, Bert Seager, Tim Ray. Tues.- 
Fri.: Bob Winter. 

FROGG LANE (720-0610), Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, Boston. Mon.-Tues., noon-2 p.m.: Makoto 
Takenaka. 

GREAT SCOTT (566-9014), 1222 Comm. Ave., 
Allston. Nov. 28, 29: Sally and the Sophisticatz. 
GREENSTREET STATION (522-0792), Green 
St., Jamaica Plain. Nov. 29: Prime Movers, the 
Boll Weevils, Distant Cousins. Nov. 30 at 2 p.m.: 
Lecco’s Lemma Live rap party. Eve. show: Amyi 
and the icons. Dec. 6: Das Furlines. 

THE GROG (465-8008), 13 Middle St., New- 
HARPER'S FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton 
Ave., Allston. Dec. 5: Dogman and the 


Shepherds. 

SASON’S (262-9000), 131 Clarendon St., Boston. 
in Hollywood Beat, Wed.-Sat.: David Graham 
and Bryan Mace, open mike. in the Main Fleer, 
Thurs.: live dancing with Jason's Dancers. 
JAZZ-FOLK CAFE (897-7627), Knights of Col- 


Tony Bird. Dec. 6: La Bottine Souriante. 
JOHNNY D'S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., Davis 
Sq., Somerville. Nov. 29: 4th Street Station. Dec. 
5, 6: Tim Barrett and West Wind. 

THE JOINT (736-4784) Usdan Student Center, 
Brandeis University, Waltham. Dec. 3: TBA. Dec. 
4: Bruce Marshall and the Clue. in the Coffee 
House, Dec. 5: at 2 p.m., Evan Lattimore; at 4 
p.m., David Moore. 

JONATHAN SWIFT'S (661-9687), 30 JFK St., 


(876-7777), 
Worcester Ad., Natick. Nov. 29: Dick Johnson's 
Swing Shift. Dec. 4-6: Jackie and Roy. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 


THE WESTERN 
FRONT 
WESTERN AVE. 
formerly BEACHCOMBER “A 
ZION 
Sun., Dec. 30 
SMALL 
CONQUERER | 
rs., 
ri. at., .58&6 
ps Dec. 7 
ens DYNAMIC 
ROOTS 
Sun.-Tues., Nov. 30-Dec 
" Wed. & Thurs., Dec. 10 & 11 
FREEDOM OF 
EXPRESSION 
Fri., Dec. 5 Fri. & Sat., Dec. 12 & 13 
LARRY & DANNY : 
Sat, Dec. 6 COOL RUNNINS’ 
Diervard Ave. Fine Jamaican Food Every 


YOUR HOSTS: 
Tony Palumbo, Shea 
PHONE: 269-9400 


FEATURING: 
Daily Luncheon Specials 
Supper served 6-10 pm 


Something new ts happening 
DISCOVER .... 


Huck’'s Hideaway~ 


ust 5 minutes from the Expressway 


Tucked away in Boston's waterfront area lies a tively little 
nightspot which hosts Boston's best dance bands 
Expereuce pun reasonably priced food & THE 
and fun-filled atmosthere™* 
Slightly out-of-the-way — very out-of-the-ordinary. 


Come jown the fun at Boston's newest nightspot! 


St. exit, 


imentary Hors d’oeuvres 
Weekdays, 4-7 pm 
FUNCTION ROOMS AVAILABLE 


47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 


THE LISTENING ROOM 


Sat. & Sun., Nov. 29 & 30 


LUI COLLINS 
DAVID ROTH 


During December, Passim 
does not have 
entertainment. The 
restaurant and gift shop will 
be open. Stop by for lunch 
and check out our fine gift 
and card selections. 


Coming in January: 
ROD MacDONALD & 
GEOFF BARTLEY 


PATTY LARKIN 


KALLETT, CICCONE 
& EPSTEIN 


Listen to Live at Passim every Sunday 
3-5 p.m. on WERS 88.9 FM 


186 HARVARD AVE., ALLSTON 


254-9804 


9961 2 NOILO3S ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


in 
(08-2572), Main St, Amesbury. Wed Ron 
(388-9572), Main St.. Amesbury. Wed.: Ron 
by Monday before the Saturday when it should Leathers. Thurs.: Comedy Connection. Fri.: John ; 
appear; each issue's listings run from that Numes, "50s and '60s dance music. Sat.: Harry 
Saturday to Sunday of the following weekend. Keyes. | 
We can't take any listings over the phone. There BAY TOWER ROOM (723-1666), 60 State St., 
is no 33rd floor, Boston. Mon,-Wed., 8:30 p.m. to q 
ono 12:30 a.m.: Maggi Scott Trio. Nov. 29: Dick 
time, dat DiBona. | 
separate; send them to “Play by Play,” c/o Skip Wed.: "50s and ‘60s vintage rock. Thurs.- al 
Ascheim. Auditions, classes, courses, reunions, 
workshops, symposia, and seminars are not : ; 
] listed here: call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 . 
: to take out an ad. We welcome photographs for . o 
| possibile inclusion, but can't be responsible for =) 
returning them. and the Pleasure Kings. ; 
NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE 1S Friday evening. Recorded information at SOSTONIAN HOTEL (523-3600), Faneuil Hall 
MONDAY AT 5 P.M. To be considered for “Hot 423-6758. Dec. 6: computer-agsisted music. Dec. 
Tix,” the deadline is a week earlier; to be weekends and school vacation period: computer 5-9 p.m., Sun. 4-9 p.m.: Makoto Takenaka. ‘ 
considered for “For Openers," two weeks earlier. snowflakes. BOSTON PROPER (723-6440), State and Con- 
gress Sts., Boston. Thurs.,Fri.: 6-10 p.m. and Sat. : 
CATCH THE RIGING STARS (965-7410, x 163), ? ; 
50 Sutherland Rd., Brookline. Dec. 6: Jonathan al 
Katz, Will Miller. 
THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., a : 
Boston. Nov. 29: Hunters and Collectors, the 
Zulus, the Bristols. Dec. 2: Slayer, Overkill. Dec. a ; 
5: Charlie Watts Orchestra. 7 
CHAPMAN'S RESTAURANT AND TAVERN 
Central Sq., Cambridge. Nov. 29: Robert Moore aha 
EMERGENCIES 6: Joe Morris Trio. 
CLUB CAFE (536-0966), 209 Columbus Ave., ocak ee 
BROOKLINE Pouce: 734-1212 lopes, camels, lames, birds. Admission to ee 
Children's Zoo $1. Through November: animal 
CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 ‘ 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 at 11:30 am., wetiand-pond y, &xire 
Magic Company (927-3677) pertorms live Nov. p>) In ee 
a 30 and Dec. 7 at 3 p.m. at the Cabot St. Cinema, Dec. 7: improv Night ‘ Tas Se 
) 6 at 1:30 p.m. and Dec. 5 at 8 p.m. at the Larcom . fee tlestag 
Theatre, 13 Wallis St., Beverly. Mid-air floats, 
vanishing bouquets, the Sultan's Cabinet and areas 
more. Tickets at Cabot St. $7 adults, $5 for 
children under 11 Tickets at Larcom $12-$15, $3 
discount for children under 11. rheley Boston 
HYDE PARK BRANCH LIBRARY (361-2524), 35 
Hyde Park, presents a magic 
_ MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
(259-9500). Orumlin Farm. (259-9607), South 
Great Rd., Lincoin. Sat.-Mon. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $5, children ages three to 15 and the ce ee 
elderly, $3. Hayrides Sundays 1-3 p.m.; 50¢ ae 
extra. Sunday programs at 2 p.m.; free with i 
admission fee. Nov. 30: candiedipping. ° 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Boston. Tues.-Thurs., Sat., Sun. 9 a.m.-5 Z 
p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Call for discovery-room ee 
hours. Adults $5, students $4, those over 65 and 
children four-16, $3. Free Wed. 1-5 p.m.; half ae 
Immediate and continuing support, medical and price Fri. 5-9 p.m. Planetarium admission $3.25, iaineies 
legal info, referrals. students $2, children five to 16 and the elderty bikie ats 9 
RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn $2.25. Combination ticket $6.50, students $5.50, 
and North Shore. Call $95-RAPE for immediate children and the elderly $4.50. Through Nov. 30: Bae 
and continuing support, medical and legal “Return of the Dinosaurs.” Through Dec. 14: ay ee eee 
intormation. “Skin” and “Ben's Grille." Permanent: sun lab, 
ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 782-7000 thunder and lightning, live animais, giant egg. Passim is a 
Through Jan. 4, 1987: “Future Zoo.” folk/acoustic presenting 
students, the military, and the elderly $4.50. Fri. reid om 
students, military, and the elderty $3.50. Through 
Jan. 1987: “Don't Blink Now." umbus Hail, Summer and Nason Sts., Maynard. 
PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE (731-6400), Dec. 6: Jazz Minstrels, storyteller Sharon Ken- 
32 Station St,, Brooline Village, presents puppet  nedy. 
performances for children five and older at 1and JOHN HENRY’S HAMMER COFFEEHOUSE, at 
3 p.m. Admission $3.50. Nov. 29, 30: “Puss in First Unitarian Church, 90 Main St., Worcester. Noa eens 
Boots,” by Spring Valley Puppet Theater. Dec. 6, Nov. 29: George Gritzbach, Judy Polan. Dec. 5: 
Cambridge. Nov. 29: Jim Plunkett. Nov. 30: Fish- ae Nene 
boné and the Bosstones. Dec. 3: Albert Collins 
the Icebreakers. Dec. 5: champagne ball 
unratiy | 
Dec. 7: Emory Wood, Tim Trumble. At Green 
( Street Station, 131 Green St, Jamaica Piain. Nov 29 Tues. Dec 2_ 
Boylston St, Chestnut Hill. Jazz at 2 p.m. Sat. and ; showtime at 10 p.m 
Sun. at the foot of the Grand Staircase. Nov. 29: STRAIGHTAWAY MIRAGE 
Maggi SCOtt. Nov. 30: Bert Seager BODY 
meeting at the Samuel Adams statue, Congress 
BOSTON CHILOREN'S MUSEUM (426-8855), Kalsunes, and George Kaminaris. Tus. 25: Benet for the PUBLIC ALLEY «908 
Wed.: Freddy Elias Ensemble with the Kodoras NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
Brothers. Thurs.: Mitchell Kalsunas, Harry bridge. Nov. 29: Luther “Guitar Jr.” Johnson and : 
Bedrosian, George Kaminaris, George Armaso. the Magic Rockers, Pinetop Perkins, Eddie Some Thurs. 
Kaminaris, Arthur Chingris. Sat.: George Blight, Bim Skala Bim. Dec. 5: Savoy Brown, a feo plus <i AVENUE. 
Armaos, Harry Bedrosian, George Kaminaris, Young Neal and the Vipers. Dec. 6: James AFTER THE IN | THEGREATOWOE | 2) ¥ 
Arthur Chingris. Sun.: George Kaminaris Montgomery, Alex Taylor and the East Coast 
George Kaminaris, George Armaos, Arthur NOSTALGIA (479-8969), they “Boston's Best Live Rock & Roll — Seven Nights A Week ‘Til 2 AM 
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CLUBS 


The Bayside: 


830 The Lynnway Rte. 1A, Lynn 


WED NITE VINTAGE ROCK 'N' ROLL 


12/3 JOEY DEE 
& THE STARLITERS 


BAND IN BOSTON? 


Advertise your club or band in the 
Boston Phoenix 


Call 536-5390 


Prudential Center 
800 Boylston Street 
Boston 247-0500 


Performing live 


nc VAR 
12/17 R 
SHIR 


m 


Lunch Vlon.-Fri.. 11:30-3 pm 

Dinner Sun.-Fri.. 5:30-10 pm 

Saturday, 11:30-10 pm 
Sun.. Brunch 11-4 p.m. 


We now serve dinner until 10 pm! 


No 
CATHERINE & 
THE GREATS 
Mon.. Dec. | 
nefit for Am 
International 


Sat., Nov. 29 


THE PRIME 
RIB BAND 


Mon., Dec. | 


REAL McCOY 


Tues., Dec. 2 


AMYL & THE 
ICONS. 


Wed., Dec. 3 
NORTH 
SHORE 
ACAPPELLA 


Thurs., Dec. 4 


CALYPSO 
HURRICANE 


Fri., Dec. 5 


BARNEY 
MARTIN 


Boston 742-7390 
Proper Dress 


Sat., Nov. 29 
MALIK 


Fri. & Sat., Dec. 5 & 6 
FANTASY 


RENDEZVOUS 


WITH THE BLUES 


Wed., Dec. 3 
MATRIX 


Thurs., Dec. 4 
LITTLE FRANKIE & 
THE PREMIERS 


Fri., Dec. 5 


Sat., Dec. 6 
MARY & THE MOVERS 
RENDEZVOUS 
596 Moody St.. Waltham 


693-7171 


Plain. Dec. 6: Patty Larkin. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. Wed. at 9 p.m.: Guilty Children. 
Thurs.at 9 p.m.: Tony V. Show. Fri. at 9 and 11:30 
p.m.: D.J. Hazard Show. Sat. at 8, 10 p.m., and 
midnight: WZLX 100.7 FM Classic Comedy Night. 
Sun. at 9 p.m.: Zito & Bean. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, 912 Mass. Ave., Cam- 


Black Eagle Jazz Band. Dec. 1: Bob Winter. Dec. 
2: One O'Clock Jump. Dec. 3-6: Astrud Gilberto. 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Inman 


STARLIGHT ROOF at the Howard Johnson's 
Boston. Wed.: Shine. Nov. 29:Christopher 


/ Kinvara Pub 


Sat. & Sun., Nov. 296 30 


CELTIC CLAN 


Thurs., Dec. 4 
SEAN GARVEY 
& SEAN BRADY 


Fri., Sat., & Sun., Dec. 5,667 


CHRIS HENSHAW & CO. 


We Now Feature IRISH and 
AMERICAN Music Every Weekend. 


34 Harvard Ave., Aliston, MA 
254-9737 


\Free Parking in Rear 


(former members of 
Big City Twisters & 


Huntington Ave., Boston. in the Lobby Lounge:, 


: oe + Sun., Mon. through Dec. 29: Art Matthews Trio. 
9 9 9 WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 
Oldies ’n Ronna’n | Motown || Wed. the Non 
Sirloin Sirloin Sirloin 
featuring Rubber Soul Soon-to-be-famous Motown & Soul with 
A tribute to The Beatles John Ronna High Function 
THURS. FRI. SAT. 
Fox ’n Sands ’n Gold ’n 
Sirloin Sirloin Sirloin 
crane Night The famous Jim Sands Solid Gold 
Hosted by Jim Sands 


PROPER DRESS REQUIRED. NO COVER FOR DINING CUSTOMERS. 


Scotch 
Sirloin. 


Richard) 


JOSIAH & THE 


Win 
records 
and other f- 
prizes. 


for the Exclusive 
Boston Screening 
of all 8 “aga 

from 


Friday, Dec. 5 


21 Brookline St. 
Cambridge, MA 


864-0400 


Li) 


PARTICIPATION 


SATURDAYS 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place at 8 p.m. 
at Mr. Tipps Function Hall, Treble Cove Rd., 
Billerica. Admission $4; sponsored by Saturday 
Night Singles; call 454-9805. 


SUNDAYS 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 6:30 
p.m. at Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Admission $2; call 864-8945. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins at 7:30 
p.m., with instruction at 7 p.m., at MIT Student 
Center, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Donation 25¢; call 225-9185. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. at 
Natick Hilton, Rte. 9 at Speen St., Natick. 
Recorded music. Donation $5; cash bar; spon- 
sored by New England Singles; call 899-3900. 
DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at Webb Brook 
Club, Webb Brook Rd., Billerica. Admission $4; 
sponsored by Saturday Night Singles; call 
454-9805. 


MONDAYS 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8:15 
p.m. at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admission 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
begins at 8 p.m. at Concord Scout House, 74 
Walden St., Concord. Admission $4; call 
641-3253. 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m., 
of the month, at Old 


7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admission $4; call 


PEAN DANCE begins at 7:30 p.m., with instruc- 
tion at 7, at MIT Student Center, opposite 77 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission 25¢; call 
225-9185. 

IMPROVISATIONAL DANCE begins at 6:30 p.m. 
at Lean-to Studio, Bates Art Resource Center, 
7 Harrison Ave., South End, Boston. Ad- 


bas vou! ing wads 


mission $7; call 628-34':2. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. at 
Bayside inn, Rte. 1A, Lynn. Recorded music. 


WEDNESDAYS 
WEDNESDAY NIGHT SINGLES DANCE begins 
at 8:30 p.m. at Century Café, 640 Washington St., 
Dedham. Admission $4 before 9 p.m., $5 after 9 
p.m. Cash bar. Sponsored by the Singles 
Connection. Call 1-800-238-1144. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admission $4.50; call 
354-1340. 

NORTH SHORE FOLK begins at 8 p.m. at 
Crombie St. Church, Salem. Admission $2; call 
777-2793. 

DANCE FREEDOM offers alternative barefoot 
dancing in a smoke-free, alcohol-free environ- 
ment, 7:30-10:45 p.m. at First Congregational 
Church, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. Admission 
$5; call 522-6834. 

FRAMINGHAM INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at Hemenway School, Water St., 
Framingham. Admission $3; call 872-4110. 
ISRAEL! FOLK DANCING begins at 7:30 p.m., 
with instruction at 7 p.m., at MIT Student Center, 
opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission 
256; call 225-9185. 
SCANDINAVIAN DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at 
international institute, 287 Comm. Ave., Boston. 


SWING CITY BIG BAND DANCES begin at 7:30 
p.m. at Lake View Ballroom, Lake View Rd., 
Foxboro. Admission $7, $4 seniors. Call 
543-9099. 


THURSDAYS 


- SCOTTISH DANCE begins at 6 p.m. at Unitarian 


Universalist Church, 6 Rust St., Salem: Ad- 
mission $2; call 745-2220. . 

EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins at 8:30 p.m. at First Unitarian Church, 404 
Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75; call 
491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
begin at 8 p.m. at VFW Hall, 688 Huron Ave., 

Admission $4; call 926-3023. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place at 8 p.m. 
at Mr. Tipps Function Hall, Treble Cove Ad., 


8:30 p.m. at Escapade, 500 Washington St., 
Weymouth. Admission $3 before 9 p.m. $4 after; 
call 800-238-1144, 

THURSDAY WIGHT SINGLES DANCE — 
NORTH begins at 8:30 p.m. at the Palace, 1810 
Broadway, Saugus. Admission $4, $3 before 9 
p.m. Sponsored by the Singles Connection; call 
1-800-238-1144. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at 
Vincent's, Rts. 28 and 128, Randolph. Free; call 


at 8 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Central Square, 
Cambridge. Conny and Marianne Taylor, leaders. 
Admission $4; call 491-6084. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY take place at 8:30 p.m. 
at either Hyatt Regency Cambridge, or Holiday 
Inn, Newton. Recorded music. Donation $10 in 
Cambridge, $8 in Newton; cash bar; sponsored 
by New England Singles; call 899-3900. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE begins with 
instruction at 8:45 p.m. and dancing to recorded 
music at 9:30 p.m. at Ballet Center li, 185 Corey 
Rd., Brookline. Admission $5; call 277-1139. 
FRIDAY NIGHT SINGLES DANCE begins at 8:30 
p.m. at Holiday Inn, Burlington. Admission $6 
before 9 p.m., $8 after; call 800-238-1144. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place at 8 p.m. 
at Mr. Tipps Function Hall, Treble Cove Ad., 
Billerica. Admission $4; sponsored by Saturday 
Night Singles; call 454-9805. 


SATURDAY/29 
CONTRAS FOR EXPERIENCED DANCERS 
begin at 8 p.m. at Concord Scout House, 74 
Walden St., Concord. Caller, Steven Zakon. 
Music by New England Traditioh. Admission 
$4.50. 


SUNDAY/30 
“TEA DANCE begins at 2:30 p.m. at Scout House, 
74 Walden St., Concord. Music by BLT. Nostalgic 
dress encouraged. Admission $5; call 491-6084. 


NATIONAL begins at 9:30 p.m. at the Tam, 1648 
Beacon St., Brookline. Music by T.H. and the 
Wreckage, Young Neal and the Vipers, and Walk 
Don’t Walk. Admission $5; call 547-0561. 


TUESDAY/2 
DANCE OF UNIVERSAL PEACE, sponsored by 
the Sufi Order, begins at 7:30 on the second 
Tuesday of each month at Central Congrega- 
tional Church, 85 Seaverns Ave., Jamaica Piain. 
Free; call 522-0800. 


FRIDAY/5 

CHRISTMAS DANCE, sponsored by the Single 
Life, begins at 8:30 p.m. at Billerica Elks, Webb 
Brook Rd., Billerica. Admission $5; call 
891-3750. 

FIRST FRIDAY CONTRA AND SQUARI: DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m., with Swedish hambe lessons at 
7:30 p.m., at First Congregational Church, 1070 
Pleasant St., Worcester. Admission $3; call 
869-3158. 

SCANDANAVIAN DANCES begin at 8 p.m., with 
lessons at 9 p.m., at Belmont Unitarian Church, 


COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at Grace 
Church Hall, 385 Essex St., Salem. Music by the 


’ Salem Country Orchestra. Caller, Sarah 


Gregory. Admission $3.50; call 639-0533. 
BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 9 p.m. at 
Phillips Congregational Church, 111 Mt. Auburn 
St., Watertown. informal dress. Admission $5; 
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PEACOCK COFFEE HOUSE 522-2812), First Donation $3; cash bar; sponsored by New 
4 Po Church of Jamaica Plain, 6 Eliot St., Jamaica England Singles; call 893-2274. . 7 
Ground 
Reuno 
é . bridge. Nov. 29: Sandy Mitchell. Nov. 30: Paul 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) at the Charies Hotel, 
f 
C) C) 
6, Cam . , Sun.: 
ecient Rick lannuzzi. Tues.: John Ramsay Trio. Wed.: 
restr? Pine Aydin Essen Tio. Thurs.: Mike Metheny Quartet. 
Fri.-Sat.: Herman Johnson Quartet. Upeteirs, 
City Big Band. Nov.30-Dec. 3: Miroslave Vitous, 
ye Tiger Okoshi, Roy Haynes. 
‘ SAFFIS NEW ORLEANS NORTH (424-6995), 
835 Beacon St., Boston. Wed.-Thurs.: Steve ; 
Hershman Trio, Bayou Stompers. Fri.-Sat.: 
Bayou Stompers. Sun.: jazz open house. 
Sat., Nov. 29 SATURDAY NIGHT IN MARBLEHEAD in the Admission $3; call 862-5327. 
% ap ‘ e BRMC e Church of St. Andre Lafayette St., Marblehead; © HUNGARIAN DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at 
| The F5 : bq | 631-4951 or 741-1264. Nov. 29: Bill and Sarah international Academy of Ethnic Dance, 595 
| Smith. Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission $5; call 
) SHERATON BOXBOROUGH INN (273-8701), 628-4404. 
am: e 242 Sheraton Rd., Boxborough. in Garden 
* Court, Nov. 29: Lee Derf Quartet. in Harry's 
ae Ld Tavern, Quartet. Nov. 29: live DJ. 
bd SHERATON LINCOLN INN (852-4000), 500 
th Fri.: Burns and Kaufman. Nov. 29: Fantare. 
ale SHERATON MANSFIELD INN (339-0571), 31 
ale Hampshire St., Mansfield. In Harry’s Lounge, 
* e 
‘ Hollyday, Jon Faddis, and James Williams Trio. 
> STOUFFER’S BEDFORD GLEN HOTEL 
(275-5500), 44 Middlesex Turnpike, Bedford. 
STUDIO RED TOP (492-8436). Jam sessions 
' Mon. at Villa Victoria Cultural Center, 85 W. 
Newton St., Boston. Billerica. Admission $4; sponsored by Saturday 
THE TAM (277-0962), 1648 Beacon St. Night Singles; call 454-9805. 
Bie Brookline. Nov. 29: T. Blade and the Fabulous © THURSDAY NIGHT SINGLES DANCE begins at 
| 1980 JAZZ CLUB (354-8030), 1369 Cambridge 
a St., Cambridge. Sun.: 2-8 p.m., blues jam; 9 
ee. p.m.-1 a.m., Bunny Smith. Mon.: jazz jam. Nov. 
Wag 29: Jimmy Duchowny, Dave Stewart. In the 
Boogie Basement, Sat.: 2-6 p.m.: Shy Five. 
TRANSFIGURED WIGHT COFFEEHOUSE 
2 fa: i 262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace (782-1690) at the Aliston Congregational Church, 
41 Quint Ave., Aliston. Dec. 7: Michael Punzak, 
Dillon Bustin. 
Music Hour . WESTIN HOTEL in Copley Place (262-9600), 10 986-5000. 
& > 8 p.m.-1 a.m., through 1986: Sun., Yas Ishibashi. FRIDAYS 
Mon., Sat., Katy Roberts. Tues.-Thurs., Jim DANCE FRIDAY barefoot-dancing in a smoke- 
Dempsey. Kurt Lawrence. in Turner's Ber: erivironment, begins at 8:30 OAN 
p.m. at Joy of Movement, 23 Main Water- othe 
ee : WRECKAGE town. Admission $3; call 924-0548. of th 
ies BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins po v 
st 
a 
YOUNG NEAL oem 
THE VIPERS 
SOUL DOGS Pegi 
PJ. & THE | Tike 
= SO SHAKE 77 N. Washington St., Boston 723-3677 oan 
and Faneuil Hall. Valet parking. | 
IN TH 
THE 
‘Thurs. Dec.4 Join us 
Bost 
WHEELER 
GREA’ 
BENEFIT DANCE FOR AMNESTY INTER- 6th. 
 FromTexas 
SHEPHERDS M 
| 5 Admission $2; call 335-0818. largest t 
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SATURDAY/6 
CONTRAS AND IRISH SET DANCES begin at 8 
p.m. at Scout House, 74 Walden St., Concord. 


SUNDAY/7 
CONTRA DANCES begin at 7:15 p.m. at First 


PERFORMANCE 


WEDNESDAY/3 
iN THE FOURTH DECADE AND ..., choreo- 
graphed by Lisa F. Hillyer, runs tonight through 
Sun. at 8 p.m. at the Arena Theater, Tufts 


Fri. and Sat. Call 381-3493. 
THURSDAY/4 

tonight and tomorrow at 7:30 p.m., Sat. at 2 and 

270 Tremont St., Boston. Tickets $13-$35; call 


Mark 
Morris at 12:30 p.m. " at Federal Reserve Bank 
Auditorium, 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Free; call 


ington Ave., Boston. Tickets $15 and $10, $2 
discount for students and seniors, $25 for 
performance and reception. Call 475-1116. 

PARADIGM DANCE performs Hello, Plena, and 
the premiere of Cathy Young’s The Grid for the 
10th anniversary celebration of the Newton Arts 
Center at 8 p.m. at the center, 61 Washington 
Pk., Newtonville. Tickets $7.50, $6 students and 


tomorrow at Mirage Studio, Boston Center for 
the Arts, 551 Tremont St., Boston. Donation $5; 


call 423-6662. 

BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Thurs. the 4th. 
IN THE FOURTH DECADE AND .. .. See listing 
for Wed. the 3rd. 


SATURDAY/6 
‘DANCE VISIONS presents two premieres. and 
other pieces for the 10th anniversary celebration 
of the Newton Arts Center at 8 p.m. at the center, 
61 Washington Pk., Newtonville. Tickets $7.50, 
$6 students and seniors. Call 964-3424. 
BETH SOLL presents “An Evening of Works-in- 
Progress” at 6 p.m tonight and 2:30 p.m. 
tomorrow at MIT'S Kresge Little Theater, Cam- 
bridge. Free; call 253-2877. 
GREATER MALBOROUGH SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA and the Greater Milford Ballet As- 
sociation present The Nutcracker tonight at 7 
p.m. and tomorrow at 3 p.m. at Assabet Valley 
Regional Vocational School Auditorium, 
Malborough. Tickets $10, $6 children and 
seniors. Call 485-7552. 
BALLET NEW ENGLAND performs The Nut- 
cracker at 8 p.m. tonight and at 2 p.m. tomorrow 
at the Nock Auditorium, Low St., Newburyport. 
Tickets $8.50, $6.50 children; call 462-6680. 
KNOCKING HEADS. See listing for Fri. the Sth. 
DANNY SLOAN DANCE COMPANY. See listing 
for Fri. the 5th. 
BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Thurs. the 4th. 
IN THE FOURTH DECADE AND .... See listing 
for Wed. the 
THE 13TH EXHIBIT. See listing for Fri. the Sth. 


SUNDAY/7 

IN THE FOURTH DECADE AND .. .. See listing 
for Wed. the 3rd. 

BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Thurs. the 4th. 
KNOCKING HEADS. See listing for Fri. the 5th. 
BETH SOLL. See listing for Sat. the 6th. 
GREATER MALBOROUGH SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA. See listing for Sat. the 6th. 


VENTS 


SATURDAY/29 
HOLIDAY EXHIBITION AND ARTWORK SALE 
runs from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. today and from1 to 5 
p.m. tomorrow at Howard Kline Gallery, 150 Main 
St., Rockport. Admission free; call 546-7706. 
TOYLAND ON PARADE, featuring the world's 
largest teddy bear, runs today and tomorrow at 
Jordan Marsh, 450 Washington St., Boston. Cail 
357-3812. 
FASHION LUNCHEON, featuring Tissage, runs 
from noon to 4:30 p.m. at the Ritz-Cariton Hotel, 
Newbury and Arlington Sts., Boston. Free with 
lunch; call 536-5700. 
BOOK SALE runs from 10:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. at 
Unitarian Church, 3 Church St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 497-5217. 
ANTIQUE SHOW runs today from 11 a.m. to 7 
p.m. and tomorrow from noon to 5 p.m. at 
Hamilton Hall, Salem. Call 546-2379. 
FALL CRAFT FAIR runs today from 10 a.m. to 8 
p.m., and tomorrow from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. at 


BALLET NEW ENGLAND. See listing for Sat. the 


The coveted Morris trophy at the Christmas Cat Show 


Worcester Craft Center, 25 Sagamore Rd., 
Worcester. Admission $2; seniors $1.50; under 
12 free. Call 753-8183. 


SUNDAY/30 
CRAFTS FAIR sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Belmont runs from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at Belmont 
High School Cafeteria, 221 Concord Ave., 
Belmont. Admission 50¢. 
CRAFT DEMONSTRATION starts at 2 p.m. at 
Christmas Secrets, Charles Square, Cambridge. 
Free; call 662-0773. 
SWEDISH CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL runs from 
noon to 4 p.m. at Museum of Our National 
Heritage, 33 Merrett Ad., Lexington. Free; call 
861-6559. 
FALL CRAFT FAIR. See listing for Sat. the 29th. 
HOLIDAY EXHIBITION. See listing for Sat. the 


29th. 
TOYLAND ON PARADE. See listing for Sat. the 
29th. 
ANTIQUE SHOW. See listing for Sat. the 29th. 


and Mark Lane, at 8 p.m. at Simmons College, 
Room C103, 300 the Fenway, Boston. Free; call 
738-2124. 


WEDNESDAY/3 

BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN NIGHT to benefit the 
Boston Food Bank starts at 8:30 p.m. at Harper's 
Ferry, 156 Brighton Ave., Alliston. Admission $4. 
SENIOR CITIZEN CHRISTMAS BAZAAR starts 
at 10 a.m. on the second level of Boston City Hail, 
Boston. Cali 725-4006. 

OPEN HOUSE at the Somerville Hospital School 
of Nursing runs from 7 to 9 p.m. at 125 Lowell St., 
Somerville. Free; call 666-4400. 


THURSDAY/4 
AUDITIONS for personne! for Busch Gardens 
runs from noon to 5 p.m. at the New England Life 
Hall, 225 Clarendon St., Boston. Free; call 
314-982-1701. 
PUBLICATIONS DAY at 10 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. at 


HOLIDAY SHOPPING NIGHT runs from 4 to 7 
p.m. at the Old State House, 206 Washington St., 
Boston. Free; call 242-5610. 


FRIDAY/5 

CHRISTMAS MARKET today from noon to 4 
p.m. and tomorrow from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. at the 
Church of the Redeemer, 379 Hammond St., 
Chestnut Hill. Admission $1; call 277-4576. 
PRUDENTIAL CENTER CHRISTMAS TREE gets 
lit at 6:30 p.m. at the Prudential Center, Boston. 
Free; call 236-3744. 


- RACQUETBALL/WALLEYBALL WIGHT at & 


p.m, at Cambridge Racquetball Club, 215 First 
St., Cambridge. Admission $8; call 734-6726. 

“CRAFTS AT THE CASTLE,” juried exhibition 
and sale of contemporary crafts, runs from 11 
a.m. to 5 p.m. today through Sun. at Park Plaza 


HOLLY DAYS, with sale of wreaths, swags, and 


- holly trees runs from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. today 


SATURDAY/6 


STUDIO OPEN HOUSE runs from 11 a.m. to 5 
p.m. at 28 Eliot Ave., W. Newton. Free; call 
244-2262. 
OPEN STUDIO, featuring paintings by Lynn 
LeBlanc and Ester Eder and a reading of play by 
Maria Eder, runs from noon to 6 p.m. at 383 
Albany St., Boston. Free; 543-4056. 
CHRISTMAS BAZAAR runs from 10 am. to 8 


American Vocal Arts Quintet, starts at 6 p.m. at 
Cambridge Cultural Arts Center, E. Cambridge. 
Admission $25; call 437-0231. 

MINI SCREENING CLINIC to determine medica! 
eligibility of children under 18 for free treatment 
of orthopedic conditions and birth scar de- 
formities runs from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. at South 
Boston Community Health Center, 133 
Dorchester St., S. Boston. Free; call 269-7500. 
HOG BUTCHERING demonstrations runs from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. today and tomorrow at Old 


Sturbridge Village, Sturbridge. Free with ad- 
mission to village; call 347-3362. 
CHRISTMAS CAT SHOW runs today and tomor- 
row from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. at Local 103/IBEW 
Freeport Hall, 256 Freeport St., Dorchester. 
Admission $3.50; children $2.50. Cali 265-7292. 
HOLIDAY CRAFTS FAIR runs from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. at 1563 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 
776-6021. 

HOLIDAY FAIR runs from 10 am. to 4 p.m. at 
Waldorf School, 739 Mass. Ave., E. Lexington. 
Admission $1; children free. Call 863-1062. 
BAKE A MASTERPIECE EXHIBITION runs from 
1 to 4 p.m. at the Boston Architectural Center, 
320 Newbury St:, Boston. Free; call 437-0029, 
AFRICAN CHRISTMAS FAIR runs from 10 am. 
to 3 p.m. at St. Andrew's Episcopal Church, 


from noon to 4:30 p.m. at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
Newbury and Arlington Sts., Boston. Free with 
lunch; call 536-5700. 

CHRISTMAS MARKET. See listing for Fri. the 


Sth. 

“CRAFTS AT THE CASTLE.” See listing for Fri. 
the 5th. 

HOLLY DAYS. See listing for Fri. the Sth. 


SUNDAY/7 
CANDLELIGHT VIGIL from 4:30 to 5:30 p.m. at 
Lawrence Common, Common St., Lawrence. 
Free; call 686-4012. 

SUDAICA HEIRLOOM APPRAISAL DAY runs 
from 10:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. at Temple israel, 


listing for Sat. the 6th. 
“CRAFTS AT THE CASTLE.” See listing for Fri. 
the Sth. 

HOLIDAY SHOW AND SALE. See listing for Sat. 
the 6th. 

HOLLY DAYS. See listing for Fri. the Sth. 
CHRISTMAS CAT SHOW. See listing for Sat., 
Dec. 6th. 


USIC 


CLASSICAL 


SATURDAY/29 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Dennis Russell Davies, performs Max Reger’s 
Variations and Fugue on a Merry Theme by J.A. 
Hiller, and Virgil Thompson's Five Songs to 
Poems of William Blake (commemorating the 
composer's 90th birthday) with bass-baritone 
John Cheek, and Mozart's Symphony No. 34 at 8 
p.m. at Symphony Hail, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $15-$38.50, rush $5.50; call 266-1492. 


SUNDAY/30 


- SOLOISTS of the Boston Church of the New 


Jerusalem perform Bach's Cantata No. 61, songs 
by Cornelius and Britten, and works by Debussy, 
Fauré, and Vierne at 3 p.m. at the church, 140 
Bowdoin St., Boston. Free; call 523-4575. 

MELISANDE TRIO performs works by Debussy, 
Jolivet, and Ravel at 7:30 p.m. at First Baptist 


Trio in B, Ravel's Sonata for Violin and Cello, and 
Mendelssohn's Piano Trio in D Minor at 8 p.m. at 


Boston. Tickets $5, $3 students and seniors; call 


Continued on page 26 


in the 


BAND IN BOSTON? 


Advertise your club or band 
Boston Phoenix 


very Thursday 
THE ¢ CANDLES 
the Chuck & Helen Band 


Fri. & Sat., Dec. 5 & 6 
THE TRAILERS 


Boston for the Worid 
present 


WBCN ROCK & ROLL 
| RUMBLE REVIEW 


Lauri Sargent (pilus members of 
Face to Face — acoustic 
BANG, SKIN, THE DRIVE, 
EXTREME, RICK BERLIN — 
THE MOVIE, plus many more 


clothin, 
For info., cali 723-5250 


InBev 
Cabot St. Rte 1A 
on 128N. Exit 20S 927- 


Sat., Nov. 29 


Thurs., Dec. 4 
COLOR DESIGN 


Sat., Dec. 6 
NOVEMBER GROUP 


EVERY WEDNESDAY IS NEW 
BAND NIGHT! CALL CLUB FOR 
DETAILS. 


NO COVER BEFORE 9 PM 
EXCEPT SPECIAL EVENTS* 


The Famous Cub | “i 


COLLEGE CLASH 
Club ill, Sound Design & Splice of Life 
present 


Sat., Dec. 6 
ON FIRE 
JAMIE SHALER ON VACATION 
THE LUNCH 


playing your favorite oldies 


608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 
TERSQ.T) 

INGINFOCALL | 

395-8054 OR 938-6334 


THE FAT. 

Y BAND | 

30812:30 

before 1000 pm 

after 1000 pm. 
OJ - John Minnahan 


60's NIGHT 


Flower Power Musi 
THE BAND TH 
TIME FORG 


10:00 & 11:30 
$200 cover. 


WEDNESDAY, GEC. aro 


Contemporary Jazz 
Devonshire 
(Doors open at 8:00 pm} 


THURSDAY, DEC. 4th 


FRIDAY, DEC. Sth 
LOU MIAMI 


TREAT! HER RIGHT 
1 } 


SATURDAY, DEC. 6th 


Wild 
cap Dance Party with 


Marriott. 


COPLEY PLACE 


110 Huntington Ave, Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 236-5800 


9861 NOILO3SS ‘KINSOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


Caller, Bridget Edwards. Admission $4; call 
| Church Congregational, 11 Garden St., Cam- 
Admission 43.75; call 354-1340. ; \ = 
| CALL 536-5390 
University, Medford. Tickets $1 for tonight's PEAT The Channel and 
performance, $3 on Thurs. and Sun., and $4 on . re S| 
COTT 
Sat., Nov. 29 — 
SALLY 
| & THE SOPHISTICATZ vi 
482-9393. 
CONCERT DANCE COMPANY performs new : 
works by Rosalind Newman, Josette Baiz, Kei ; 
Saturday, December 6 
$5.00 at the door 
Bring donation of 
IN THE FOURTH DECADE AND .. .. See listing 
for Wed. the 3rd. 1 
FRIDAY/5 
KNOCKING HEADS, a collaboration by choreo- 
Kramer, and musicians Fast Forward, Malcolm 
Goldstein, Tom Gurainick, Christian Marclay, 
and David Moss, begins at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow and at 2 p.m. on Sun. at Boston Buckminster Sq., Framingham. Cail 875-5095. - wee & ; 2 
Shakespeare Theater, 52 St. Botolph St., Bos- FASHION LUNCHEON, featuring Filene’s, runs onservator y So 
ton. Tickets $10, students and seniors $8.50; 
DANNY SLOAN DANCE COMPANY celebrates Be 
its 10th anniversary with a retrospect of jazz SATURDAY, NOV. 29th me 
dance at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow at Alumni ; - a 
Auditorium, Northeastern University, 360 Hunt- | eee 
MONDAY/1 
AUDITIONS for /olanthe starts at 7:30 p.m. at oe Ea 
Hawes Hall, Sudbury United Methodist Church, Hh fee ate 
Sudbury. Free; call 897-6226. ees 
“PLL QUIT TOMORROW,” film and discussion 
about alcoholism, runs from 7 to 10 p.m. at Fri., Dec. 5 baie oh he 
Belmont. Free; call 855-2110. SKIN 
Geiger Goldenson, begins at 8 p.m. today and © MOCK TRIAL, the United State of America vs. =" ve cby Be Se EN 
Lee Harvey Oswald, teaturing Vincent Bugliosi } 4 AT 
The Conservatory is proud 
the Bunting Gilman to be s showing works 
( to run for 
Buffet will be served at 900 pm 
Sat., Nov. 29 also. musica! guests. 
EXTREME for the evening | 
12:00 
‘ Castle, Arlington St. and Columbus Ave., Boston. Sun., Nov. 30 i : 
(Admission $4, $3 seniors, children under 12 free. Church, Warren Ave. and Great Plain, Needham. 
R- 6th. Tickets $5, students $3; call 444-6080. Pa 
he forms works by Tchaikovsky, Handel, Corelli, 
through Sun. at Mass. Audubon's Ashumet Holly Respighi, Bizet, and Anderson at 8 p.m. at Christ STRAIGHTAWAY 
Reservation, Ashumet Rd., E. Falmouth. Ad- Church Espiscopal, 750 Main St., Waltham. THE GREAT DIVIDE | 
mission free; call 563-6390. _ Tickets $7, $6 students and seniors; call PLATE O’SHRIMP | gue 
891-3740. winner of the first semifinals: The Catch i rah 
PIANIST ANDREW RANGELL performs 
HOLIDAY SHOW AND SALE runs fromnoontoS Beethoven Sonatas at 3 p.m. at Sanders Thea- Thurs., Dec. 4 Ou -JW - 
p.m. today and tomorrow at Boston Pottery ter, Quincy and Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. Free. 
} Studio, 72 Northampton St., Boston. Admission «, BAROQUE CHRISTMAS,” concert by the ONE MINUTE TO PRAY Po : 
| free; call 445-5346. King’s Chapel Choir and Baroque orchestra, 
, featuring works by Monteverdi, Michael Haydn, Fri., Dec. 5 i 
Hammerschimdt, Telemann, and Bach, begins BLOCKYARD | i 
at 5 p.m. at King's Chapel, 58 Tremont St., | 
| Boston. Free; call 227-2155. | 
RONALD ARNATT performs on the organ and 
harpsichord at 5 p.m. at St. John's Church, 705 > 
Hale St., Beverly Farms. Free; call 927-0229. ‘ 
p.m. at immaculate Conception Parish Center, MONDAY/1 CHIN FRICTION after 1 a ; 
Matignon Ad. & Alewife Brook Pkwy.,N.Cam- FIRST MONDAY features Beethoven's Clarinet DJ. - John Minnahan 
VICTORAN. GH ‘Grate 
VICTORIAN HIGH TEA, sponsored by the The Ultimate Video Show : 
Jordan Hali, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. Free; Doors open at 9 p.m. Ground floor level. 
call 262-1120. BOSTON 
ALEA Ill, with soprano Judith Kellock and piano 
duo Anthony and Joseph Paratore, perform the ° 
American premiere of Schoenberg's Kam- 
mersymphonie, arranged by Alban Berg, and | 
works by Taverner, Terzakis, Balass, and Wel- 


JACKS 


952 Mass. Ave., Camb. 
491-7800 


Steppin’ Out? 


Check Auditions in The | 
Phoenix Classifieds 


' CLASSIC ROCK AND ROLL! 
The Scott Wheeler Band 
Every Wednesday night at 


COPPERFIELD'S 
98 Brookline Ave., Boston 
247-8605 


CLUB 125 


RTE 125 HAVERHILL, MA 
Nov. 29 
CROSSFIRE 


Dec.3-7 
FAST FORWARD 


374-9529 
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SPECTACLES 


Sun., Nov. 30 
No Cover 
two great bands 


GRAMOLINI 


Gi 

2 with special guests 
THE GREAT 
DIVIDE 

THE 

a 


Mon., Dec. 1 


SHADES OF 
GRAY 
_THE CREEPS 
POISON T 


RONNIE 
BROCKTON 
PAUL 
BRUSILOFF & 
HIGH SPIRITS: 
ASK ARTHUR 


Wed., Dec. 3 


THE MIAMIS 


Sat., Nov. 29 
Blues Festival 


LUTHER “GUITAR 
AND THE MAGIC ROCKERS 


and Energy Man"’ 


EDDIE KIRKLAND 
"AND THE NEW HAWKS 


JUNIOR” JOHNSON 
PINETOP PERKINS 


Wed. & Thurs., ae 10&11 
9:00 & 11:00 


from New Orleans, area debut 
EARL KING anc 


Wed., Dec. 3 «8:30 & 11:00 


-ROOMFUL OF BLUES 


Private Music/RCA recording artist 
MAHAVISHNU ORCHESTRA'S 


Fri. & Sat., Dec. 12 & 13 
from Little Rock, AK 


Sat., 12/6 
The Rat Re-opens 
and welcomes home 


SCRUFFY 
THE CAT 


with mucho 
special guests, 
Frontier Records’ 


PONTIAC BROS. 


and also 


CAVE DOGS 


( ly Award Winner, & 
OODMAN 

Peter Kaukonen and Sean Grissom LARRY DAVIS anc 
( from L.A., the honkin’ sax of 
Thurs., Dec. 4 JOE HOUSTON 
. from NYC exclusive N.E. debut appearances! 
URBAN BLIGHT [~ Sin. Des. 14-9008 11:00 
Fri., Dec, 5*9:30 & midnight Tues., Dec. 16° 8:00 & 10:30 
. British Blues/Rock Invasion QUEEN IDA 
BROWN Coming |. 
featuring KIM SIMMONDS Gis Noht Out 
Young Neal & The Vipers 3. Johnny Littlejohn 
Sat., Dec. 6 -O-S-E-M-A:R-Y 
JAMES MONTGOMERY RC RESTAURANT 
ALEX TAYLOR Dinner/Show Special!!! 
AND THE EAST COAST FUNKBUSTERS Half price admission to 
Nightstage with dinner. 


By reservation only — Call 497-7200 


locations « 


823 Main St., Camb., Mass. 
For ticket int, ca 497 $200 o Concert Charge 497-1118 


entertainment nigh 
* Open Sun. - ‘Guten Sat. tit 


POIGN ANT 
_ PEOPLE 


THE PRESENT 


Thurs., Dec. 4 


plus 
BUZZ & THE GANG 
THE ORCHARDS 


THE PIXIES 
SHAKE THE 


FAITH 
THE BAGS 
THE UNATTACHED 


Sat., Dec. 6 


LL 


THE WAIT 
RAPTURE OF 
THE DEEP 


Sun., Dec, 7 
No Cover 


PUSH 


THROWING mus 


THURS. DEC. 
NEW MODEL ARMY 


ING 


Continued from page 25 


TUESDAY/2 
SUZANNE CHASALOW plays French horn at 
12:15 p.m. at Fogg Art Museum, 32 Quincy St., 
Cambridge. Free 


show $20; call 628-5707. 

LYDIAN STRING QUARTET performs at noon at 
Goldfarb Library, Brandeis University, Waltham. 
Free; call 736-3331. 

PRO ARTE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA performs 
Bruckner’s Mass No. 2 in E minor and Respighi’s 
Lauda per /a nativita del Signore at 8 p.m. at 
Sanders Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland Sts., 
Cambridge. Tickets $8-$15; call 661-7067. 


THURSDAY/4 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Seiji Ozawa and with violinist Malcolm Lowe, 
pertorms Schaffer's Ko Wo Kiku (premiere), 


p.m. today and Sat. and at 2 p.m. tomorrow at 
Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$14.50-$38, rush $5.50. Call 266-2378. 
PIANIST HUNG KUAN CHEN performs at 8 p.m. 
at Concert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 353-3345. 

NO DOGS ALLOWED performs trios by Pleyel, 
Haydn, and Peter Schikele at 12:05 p.m. at MIT 
Chapel, opp. 77 Mass Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 
253-2705. 

LONGY FLUTE ORCHESTRA performs at 8 p.m. 
at Pickman Hall, Longy Schoo! of Music, Garden 
and Folien Sts., Cambridge. Free; call 876-0956. 


FRIDAY/5 
HARPSICHORDIST CHARLOTTE MATTAX per- 
forms at 8 p.m. at Pickman Hall, Longy Schoo! of 
Music, Follen and Garden Sts., Cambridge. Free; 


Amlin perform at 8 p.m. All Newton Music 
School, 321 Chestnut Hill, W. Newton. Free; call 
527-4553. 

BOSTON ENSEMBLE performs 
Bach's Christmas Oratorio in German at 7 p.m. at 
Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. 
Tickets $8-$15, $5 students and seniors. Call 
437-0231. 

MIT CHORAL SOCIETY peforms an ail 
Mendelssohn program at 8 p.m. at Church of the 
Covenant, Newbury and Berkeley Sts., Boston. 
Tickets $4-$8; call 253-3210. 

BOSTON CECILIA performs the 12th-century 
liturgical drama The Play of Herod and Britten's 
Ceremony of Carols at 8 p.m. tonight at Church 
of the Advent, 30 Brimmer St., Boston, and Sun. 
at 3 p.m. at All Saints Church, 1773 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Tickets $7-$15; call 232-4540. 
SPECTRUM SINGERS perform Bach's 
Christmas Oratorio at 7 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Tickets $31-$37; call 
437-0231. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY CHAMBER OR- 


Alain, Bach, Mathias, and Widor at 12:15 p.m. at 
Trinity Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call 
536-0944. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Thurs. the 4th. 

HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. See listing for 
Wed. the 3rd. 


Hall, 30 
Tickets $16.50-$19.50; call 497-1118. 
LONGY CHAMBER WINDS perform works by 
Pooet, Mozart, Jacob, and Rossini at 8 p.m. at 
Pickman Hall, Longy School of Music, Follen and 


Mozart, Debussy, and Ruth Crawford Seeger at 8 
p.m. in Slosberg Hall, Brandeis University, 

call.726-3331, . sore 
8S speq no beunitnoD 


- MYSTIC CONSORT performs Renaissance mu- 
P sic for Advent and Christmas for voices, violo de 
: ‘ie gamba, lute, and harpsichord at 12:15 p.m. at 
Free, but collection taken; call 227-2155. 
A WEDNESDAY/3 
: BOSTON UNIVERSITY SYMPHONY OR- 
Pheenix CHESTRA performs a program including 
Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; cali 
‘ 353-3345. 
HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, conducted by 
* David Hoose, performs Handel’s Messiah with 
F Janet Brown, soprano; Jeffrey Gall, counter- 
tenor; Frederic Urrye, tenor; and David Evitts, 
F - ‘ae we bass, at 7:30 p.m. tonight, Fri. and Sun. at 
~ j Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets 
iG $10-$28, $7 rush. Call 266-3605. 
r Al = REPERTORY WIND ENSEMBLE performs at 8 
{ aia, p.m. at New England Conservatory, Jordan Hall, 
30 Gainsborough St., Boston, Free; call 
262-1120. 
é ORGANIST LOIS REGESTEIN performs at noon 
Sun., Dec. 7 « at Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., Worcester. Free; 
8:00 & 10:30 call 752-5608. 
RCA recording “BACH’S LUNCH” concert begins at 12:15 p.m. 
_ 7 artist at Pickman Hall, Longy School of Music, Follen 
876-0956. 
7 ; STORY MUSIC OF BACH AND FANNY MENDELSSOHN 
4 : with pianist Seth Kimmeiman; music of Mozart 
" : with violinists Judith Gerratt and Daniel Banner, 
‘ violists Mary Ruth Ray and Leonard Matczynski, ' 
ea ‘ and cellist Shannon Snapp; and Baroque flute 
aR * duets with Baroque flutists Christopher Krueger 
4 . and Suzanne Stumpf begin after the 7 p.m. 
dinner at Peasant Stock, 415 Washington St. 
plus sida 
THE 
WHITEWALLS 
4 i 
| 
| 
Vieuxtemps’s Violin Concerto No. 4, and i 
THROWING MUSES Mendelssohn’s Symphony No. 4 (/talian) at & 
12/18 
HOLIDAY PARTY | 
| 12/19 & 20 
12/31 
> BIG BLACK 
4 
= 
call 785-0905. 
. HIGHLIGHTS FROM PUCCINI'S LA BOHEME 
4 are presented by Command Performances at & 
ere " p.m. tonight and tomorrow at the Footlight Club, 
7 Eliot St., Jamaica Plain. Tickets $8, $5 stu- 
dents and seniors; call 327-6555. 
F eagle : today at 8 p.m. and Sun. at 4 p.m. at North 
ruins THE LUCY SHOW music at 8 p.m. in Slosberg Hall, Brandeis 
Beethoven, Grieg, and Pachelbel at 8 p.m. at 
/ 
LYDIAN STRING QUARET performs works by 
z 


BENARO TRIO performs at 8 p.m. at Christ 
Church United, Arlington and Bridge Sts., 
Dracut. Free; call 686-5189. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY CHORAL UNION per- 
forms at 7:30 p.m. at St. Eulalia’s Church, 
Winchester. Free; call 353-3358. 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY CHORALE AND OR- 
CHESTRA performs Haydn's Mass in Time of 


_War at 8 p.m. at Tufts University, Medford. Free; 


call 381-3564. 

WALDEN PIANO QUARTET performs works by 
Mozart, Fauré, and Brahms at 8 p.m. at Holmes 
Hall, North House, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Admission $4; call 491-7853. 
HIGHLIGHTS FROM LA BOHEME. See listing for 
Fri. the 5th. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY CHAMBER OR- 
CHESTRA. See listing for Fri. the 5th. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Thurs. the 4th. 


SUNDAY/7 


p.m. at Jordan Hail, 30 
ton. Tickets $16.50-$19.50; call 497-1 118. 
NEWBURYPORT CHORAL SOCIETY performs a 
holiday concert at 2:30 p.m. at Castile Hill, 
ipswich. Tickets $7, $4 seniors and children. Call 
356-4070. 

BELMONT CHAMBER PLAYERS perform works 
by Gade, Spohr, Vaughan Williams, and 
Schubert at 4 p.m. at Art Complex Museum, 189 
Alden St., Duxbury. Free with museum ad- 


Puppets 
and 7 p.m. at St. John’s Church, 705 Hale St., 
Beverly Farms. Free; call 927-0229. 
CHAMBER MUSIC GALA performed by 
Brandeis student ensembles begins at 8 p.m. at 
Slosberg Hall, Brandeis University, Waltham. 


by Fauré, Haydn, Bach, Berlioz, and Brittten at 4 
p.m. at First Church, Elm St., 
Braintree Sq. Tickets $4, $3 students and 
seniors. Call 843-1880. 


p.m. at Trinity Church, Copley Sq., Boston. 
Donation $10, $8 students and seniors; call 
536-0944. 


ORGANIST THOMAS WIKMAN performs music 
of the Baroque at 5 p.m. at Busch-Reisinger 
Museum, 32 Quincy St., Cambridge. Tickets $5, 
$3 students and seniors. Call 495-2397. 

HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. See listing for 


_ Wed. the 3rd. 


BOSTON CECELIA. See listing for Fri. the 5th. 
QUINCY CHORAL SOCIETY. See listing for Fri. 
the 5th. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


SATURDAY/29 
RABBIT plays Country pop at 6:30 and 
9:30 p.m. at Collins Center for Performing Art, 
Shawsheen Rd., Andover. Tickets $19.50 and 
$21.50; call 470-1905. 
WEST POINT CADET GOSPEL CHOIR performs 
at 8 p.m. at the Union United Methodist Church, 
485 Columbus Ave., Boston. Benefit for the 
Urban League Guild scholarship fund. Tickets 
$10, $5 students and seniors; call 266-3560. 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN’S PATIENCE, 
presented by the Boston Academy of Music, 
begins at 8 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Quincy and 
Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. Tickets $15 and $12, 
$2 discount for students and seniors; call 
241-8282. 


SUNDAY/30 
STAEMBANDET performs Swedish folk and 
Christmas songs today at 2:30 p.m. at Museum 
of Our National Heritage, 33 Marrett St., 
Lexington, and Sun. the 7th at 3 p.m. at Heritage 
Plantation, Sandwich. Free; call 969-0214. 
WOODS HOLE FOLK SOCIETY presents Sally 
Rogers and Howard Bursen at 8 p.m. at Woods 
Hole Community Hall, Water St., Woods Hole. 
Tickets $5; call 540-0320. 

PETE COE sings contemporary and traditional 
English songs at 7:30 p.m. at 589 California St., 
Newtonville. Tickets $5; call 927-0723. 


MONDAY/1 

JAZZ IMPROVISATIONS with saxophonist Joel 
Press and pianist Harvey Diamond, plus 
Flashback, an all-women vocal quartet singing 
songs of the '30s-'50s, and a Greek folk band 
perform after the 7 p.m. dinner at Peasant Stock, 
415 Washington St., Somerville. Reservations 
required. Dinner and show $20; call 628-5707. 
ROBERT STOLOFF directs “Vocal Jazz Sum- 
mit,” a program of contemporary jazz and pop 
vocal music, at 8:15 p.m. at Berklee Performance 
Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $2, $1 
seniors; call 266-1400. 


TUESDAY/2 

ANDY BAER AND THE ALL-STARS perform jazz 
at 7 p.m. at the Cambridge Public Library, 449 

, Cambridge. Free; call 498-0980, 
x9764. 
PIANIST DENNIS MONTGOMERY lil leads the 
Berklee Gospel Choir in a concert of traditional 
and contemporary music at 8:15 p.m. at Berklee 
Performance Ctr., 136 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $2, $1 seniors; call 266-1400. 
MUSIC OF COLE PORTER performed by 
soprano Nancy Armstrong; Mozart duets by 
violinists Daniel Stepner and Sophiee Vikler and 
pianist Lois Shapiro; and music of Kreisler and 
Saint-Saéns with violinist Arturo Delmoni and 
pianist Martin Amlin begins after the 7 p.m. 
dinner at Peasant Stock, 415 Washington St., 
Somerville. Reservations required. Dinner and 
show $20; call 628-5707. 


Sat., Nov. 29 
The Texas Twister 
ROCKABILLY “Best Blues Album 1986” 
JOHNNY 
COPELAND 
Screen TV. Thurs., Dec. 4 
LANES POOL TABLE. FORTUNATE SON 
Fri., Dec. 5 
Benefit for FOOD BANK CO-OP 7 
BAND THAT TIME 
ALL SPRINGSTEEN « ALL NIGHT FORGOT 
Thurs., Dec. 4 
ERIC & THE HANKS Sat., Dec. 6 
“Texas THE URGE 
DOGMAN & THE 
SHEPHERDS (Broo Vitae 
Free admission until 11 p.m. with this ad on Friday 
Sat., Dec, 6 


BARKING SHARKS. 


Concert line 254-7380 
158 Brighton Ave., Aliston, MA 


254-9743 


on the 


Thurs., Dec. 4 

Redline CLASS ACTION 
Fri. & Sat. Dec. 5&6 

TIM BARRETT 


THE ACKS 
IDLE HAND 
INNOCENCE 


Be Dec. 7. 7 
ELLIOTT MURPHY 


BOSTON'S MOST ENTERTAINING NIGHTCLUB 
161 Brighton Ave Allston 783-2900 


MOLLY'S 


ALL NEW 
SOMETHING FOR 
EVERYONE 


Nov. 29 
WEEKEND DANCE PARTY 
DJ George R juez 

No Cover til 1 


Sun., Nov. 30 
DEADHNEAD ‘SUNDAYS 
CONTINUE... 


? Tues., Dec. 2 
SOBER EVENTS DANCE 
DJ Bob Hughes 


~ Wed., Dec. 3 
PLEASURE POINTE 
THIRD PERSON 


| ..No one leaves empty handed -- 


Thurs., Dec. 4 
NUTS & BOLTS PARTY 
$5000 IN PRIZES 


Fri., Dec. 5 4 
FAMOUS FRIDAY DANCE 
PARTY 
DJ David Corey 


Soon 
Dec. 7 
’s ZERO 
Advance Tickets $7 


“On the Green Line 


& THE WESTWIND 
Thurs., Dec. 11 
Saturday, Nov. 29 THE SHY FIVE 
CHRISTMAS 
No cover on weekends 
LIFEBOAT _ Bands begin at 9 p.m. 
Monday, Dec. | 17 Holland Street 
PUB Davis Sa. « 
Tuesday, 776-9667 
MIR OR-MIRROR 
LIZARDS IN A CIRCLE 
CRY 
INSIDEOUTBURST 
THE NEXT FOR INFO 
Thurs., Dec. 4+ All ages 6 p.m. (401) 521-2520 
7 SECONDS 
VERBAL ASSAULT Af 
THE UNDERDOG ta; 
Friday, Dec. 4 
Back by popular demand AY, 
MIRACLE LEGION hes 
DR. BLACK’S COMBO GY 
THE GLEE CLUB 


273 Promenade St 
Providence. RI 
Sat., 11/29 


DAVID and DAVID | 


Sun., 11/30 


ZEBRA 


All Ages 
lon., 12/1 


SLAYER 
AllAges 


Tues., 12/2 


7 SECONDS | 
All Ages 


KINISON 


Fri., 12/5 


THE GUESS WHO 


Sat., 12/6 


THE RED HOT 
CHILI 


Mon., 12/8 


Fri., 12/12 


12/13 


Comedienne 
BERNHARD 


THROWING MUSES 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29 $3 50/$450 
WA» ADMISSION BEFORE 10P M 


‘HUNTERS & COLLECTORS 


THE ZULUS- RAPTURE OF THE DEEP 
SPECIAL GUEST BRUCE MCDONALD OF WENX 


MONDAY DECEMBER 1 «$2 00 


NU MUSIK REVUE | 
DAY ONE + WHITE HEAT 
BOY GIRL + THE UNDUN 


SLAYER 


WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 


WARGASM 


BOSTON’S 1ST 
PARTY 


THE ESSENTIALS « THE FAITH HEALERS 
MIDNIGHT + SIREN 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4° $12 50/$13 50 
THER FOR THE 1ST TIME IN BOST: 


THE BAND 


FEATURING RICK DANKO, LEVON HELM, 
RTH HUDSON AND VERY SPECIAL GUEST 
— FROM HOT TUNA — JORMA KAUKONEN 


- FRIDAY, DECEMBER 5 © $13 50/$14 50- 
MICHAEL STRIER PRESENTS 


THE CHARLIE WATTS 
ORCHESTRA 


FEATURING 


THE WORLD PRESENT 
RICK BERLIN 
— THE MOVIE 


LAURI SARGENT 
8 MEMBERS OF FACE TO FACE (cous 
BANG+THE DRIVE 
SKIN +O POSITIVE (cous 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10+$1250/81350 
SLY DUNBAR | 
& ROBBIE | 


SHAKESPEAR | | 
ano THE TAXI GANG Fearurinc 


IN| KAMOZE, YELLOWMAN, HALF PINT 
‘SPECIAL GUEST DJ. WBRS’ BLACK STAR LINER 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 12 « $3.50/$4 50 


, THE DEL LORDS 


WITH SPECIAL GUES 


BEAT SURRENDER 


TIMBUK 


WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 


ANNE 


25 25 NECCO ST., BOSTON 45!-1905. 


i 
PIANIST JOSE FEGHALI performs works by 
Mozart, Chopin, Debussy, and Prokofiev at 3 
i 
mission; call 934-6634. foe 
ST. JOHN'S MUSIC SERIES features the Ben- 
TUESDAY DECEMBER 2 $7 50« 18 YEARS PLUS SHOW 
b 
Free; call 736-3331. re 4) a. | 
BRAINTREE CHORAL SOCIETY performs works . 
CAMBRIDGE CHORALE performs works of STATION 
Palestrina, Holst, and Seitz at 3 p.m. at 
Multicultural Arts Ctr., 41 Second St., Cam- oe ee 
bridge. Tickets $5; call 935-6438. 
DEDHAM CHORAL SOCIETY AND OR- & 
CHESTRA performs at Christmas concert at 7 10 
1 
' 
| 
CHARLIE WATTS OF THE ROLLING STONES 
PLUS A 33 PIECE BAND Shaan 
SATURDAY, DE BER 6°$500 
4, L & BOSTON: 
A BENEFIT FOR THE HC 
DOORS OPEN 8.00 P.M /FREE PARKING/POSITIVE REQUIRED/TICKETS 
T TICKETRON/STF BERRIES RECORDS PES/O OF -TOW! 
TODD RUNDGREN | 
ENCHANTED CIRCLE performs a 10th-anniver- 
sary concert with works by Ceely, Cogan, 
Davidson, DiDomenica, Felice, Heiss, Hoffman, 
Maneri, McKinley, Peyton, and Pinkham at 8 
p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Bos- se ain : 


JAZZ 


AHAR AE ‘THE WINERY 
Sat., Nov. 29 "ie 
JEFF LINK TRIO at 

Fri., Dec. 5 

JEFF LINK TRIO 
On the Watertront at Lewis Wharf 
523-3994 
Fri. & Sat., Dec. 5&6 
JOE MORRIS TRIO THE INCOMPARABLE 
The Tabasco Grill 6-10 Wed.-Sun. KENNY G 


on sax & clarinet 
December 4 only 
7:30 pm at the Berklee Performance Center 
Tix + 266-7455 


BEST JAZZ BAR AGAIN 


—Baston Magazine 


Club 


699 Broadway. Ball Sq.. Som. 623-9874 


Willow ‘Jazz 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, DECEMBER 2, 1986 


Fri, Nov 28, 9 & lipm: $6.50; Sat, Nov 29, 9 & lipm: $7. 
THE NEW BLACK EAGLE Sat Now 29 
Mon, Dec 1, 8pm-I2am: No Cover; Keys of the City with 
Tee Dec 2, BOB ! E Every Wednesday 
Spm-lam. $4.50, The sparkling swing vocal group THE FRINGE 
ASTRUD GILBERTO TONY REEDUS QUARTET 
The “Girl from Ipanema” and her red hot latin jazz group. end. - nae 
nformation call OBLEY, DONALD BROWN, 
76-7777 | REEVES, DONALD HARRISON 
» Sat., Nov. 29 
JIM DUCHOWNY GROUP 
NEED? 
BUNNY SMITH EXPERIENCE FOR 
Bennett 9-1 a.m. 
A PLAYER 
a TO SELL SOME 
EQUIPMENT? 
Thurs., Dec. 4 x 
SILAS JR. & THE HOT RIBS 
RICKY FORD & LAST WAVE TRY AN AD IN 
— tan THE PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS. 
IWE GET RESULTS! 
Foose 
Phoenix 
ws SHY FIVE 
io cover. 
267-1234 


RYLES 


212 Hampshire St. 
Cambridge, 02139 
876-9330 


Sat., Nov. 29 
SWING CITY 


Wed., Dec. 3 
PATRICK DEGAS & FRIENDS 


Thurs., Dec. 4 


RYLES 
10TH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION! 


Fri. - Sat., Dec. 5 - 6 
FULL CIRCLE 


DOWNSTAIRS 


Fridays & Saturdays............. .. HERMAN 
JOHNSON QUARTET 

REED BUTLER, 
MATT BOKULIC & RICH IANUZZI 
TuesdaySs......... JOE COHN TRIO 
Wednesdays.......... AYDEN ESSEN TRIO 
ThursdaySs................... BILLY THOMPSON 


Continued from page 27 
Rainbow Band at 8:15 p.m. at Berklee Per- 
formance Ctr., 136 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$2, $1 seniors; call 266-1400. 


THURSDAY/4 
GUITARIST MARK WHITFIELD leads his 
ensemble in a program of jazz and vibraphonist 
Michael Rinquist leads his’ ensemble in a 
program of Cuban and Brazilian music at 8:15 
p.m. at Berklee Performance Ctr., 136 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $2, $1 seniors; call 
266-1400. 
STAN STRICKLAND performs music for listen- 
ing and participation at 8 p.m. at Cambridge 
Multicultural Arts Ctr., 41 Second St., Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $6; call 577-1400. 
JIMMY TINGLE plays sax and clarinet at 7:30 
p.m. at Berklee Performance Ctr., 136 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $13.50; call 266-7455. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY JAZZ ENSEMBLE plays 
at 7 p.m. at Lafayette Place, Boston. Free; call 


353-3358. 

LORRAINE LEE AND BENNETT HAMMOND play 
Appalachian dulcimer and guitar, respectively, at 
8 p.m. at the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $3.50; call 547-6789. 
HARVARD GILBERT AND SULLIVAN PLAYERS 
present The Pirates of Penzance at 8 p.m. tonight 
and tomorrrow, at 2 and 8 p.m. Sat., and at 2 
p.m. Sun. at Agassiz Theatre, Radcliffe Yard, 
Cambridge. Tickets $5-7; call 498-3041. 


FRIDAY/5 
MIT JAZZ FESTIVAL, featuring MIT Concert Jazz 


8:15 p.m. at Kresge Auditorium, opp. 77 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Admission $1; call 253-3210. 
SAXOPHONIST BRANFORD MARSALIS and 
vocalist Bobby McFerrin perform jazz at 7:30 
p.m. at Berklee Performance Ctr., 136 Mass: 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $14.50; call 266-7455. 
CHORALLARIES OF MIT present their annual 
“Boogie Woogie Bugle Boy of Company B” 
concert at 7:30 p.m. at EG&G Center, room 
34-101, 50 Vassar St., Cambridge. Free; call 
253-2705. 

HARVARD GILBERT AND SULLIVAN PLAY- 
ERS. See listing for Thurs. the 4th. 


SATURDAY/6 
MIT CONCERT BAND performs original works at 
8 p.m. at Kresge Auditorium, opp. 77 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-2705. 
AMERICAN VOCAL ARTS QUINTET performs 
Victorian Christmas music at 4 and 8:30 p.m. at 
Cambridge Multicultural Arts Ctr., 41 Second St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $12.50; call 437-0231. 
TUBACHRISTMAS, featuring Boston University 
Tuba Quartet, begins at 2 p.m. at Marketplace 
Center, adjacent to Fanueil Hall, Boston. Tuba 
and euphonium players should bring their horns. 
Free; call 353-3345. 
WYNTON MARSALIS performs at 8 p.m. at the 
Paramount Theatre, Springfield. Tickets $12.50 
and $14.50; call (413) 734-5874. 
WILD HOPE performs “musical exploratiors of 
everyday life in the nuclear age” at 8 p.m. at 
Jewitt Hall, First Church Congregational, Garden 
and Mason Sts., Cambridge. Admission $5; call 


* 497-5561. 
FOLKTREE FESTIVAL OF NEW ENGLAND'S 


FINEST features Schooner Fare, Tracy Chap- 
man, Chris Smither, Elijah Wald, Sally Rogers 
and Howie Burson, and Guy Van Duser and Billy 
Novick today at 5 p.m.; Dave Mallett, Priscilla 
Herdman, George Gritzbach, Cindy Kallet, Cor- 
man McCarthy, and John Perrault today at 9 
p.m.; Bill Staines, New Black Eagle Jazz Band, 
Bob Franke, Bright Morning Star, Solomon's 
Seal, and Paul Geremia tomorrow at 3 p.m.; and 
Noel Paul Stookey, Bill Morrissey, Rory Block, 
Scott Alarik, the Chicken Chokers, and Gail 


OETRY 
& PROSE 


SUNDAY/30 
PLAYWRIGHTS’ PLATFORM meets to discuss 
G. Walley's new play at 7:30 p.m. at Lotus Bidg., 
Cambridge Pkwy., Cambridge. Free; call 
427-7450. 


MONDAY/1 

MARJORIE AGOSIN AND STANISLAW 
BARANCZAK read from their poems at 8 p.m. at 
Boylston Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Free; cali 643-0029. 

MARGO LOCKWOOD AND LINNEA JOHNSON 
read from their new works at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Free, but contributions accepted; call 547-6789. 
SHORT STORY DISCUSSION GROUP meets to 


talk about 19th- and 20th-century works at 7:15 


p.m. at Newton Free Library, 414 Centre St., 
Newton. Free; call 552-7145. 


TUESDAY/2 

POETS SUSAN EISENBERG, Holly Guran, and 
Carolyn Gregory read at 7:30 p.m. at Red Book 
Store, 92 Green St., Jamaica Plain. Musical 
interlude by Sandy D'Amato, oboist. Free; call 
522-1464. 

FANNY HOWE reads at 8 p.m. at the Community 
Church Bidg., 565 Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 
742-1538. 


WEDNESDAY/3 
BOSTON PLAYWRIGHTS’ LAB meets for read- 
ings of original scripts at 7:30 p.m. at Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave. 


BOBBIE ANN MASON’S in Country's discussed 
at 7:30 p.m. at Central Square Branch Library, 45 
Pearl St., Cambridge. Free; call 498-9081. 


FRIDAY/5 

KATHY GRAVES, JEAN TROUNSTEIN, AND 
WALTER WELLS read from their poetry at 8 p.m. 
at the Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington Pk., 
Newton. Admission $2; call 964-3424. 

POET JOHN WIENERS reads at 5:30 p.m. at 
Lamont Library’s Poetry Room, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge. Free; call 495-2454. 
STORYTELLERS SARA RANSOM AND 
SHARON KENNEDY tell seasonal stories at 8:30 
p.m. at Puppet Showplace Theatre, 32 Station 
St., Brookline Village. Admission $5; call 
566-2141. 


SATURDAY/6 

AUDRE LORDE, KATE RUSHIN, AND ROSARIO 
MORALES read for the benefit of Kitchen Table: 
Women of Color Press, Sisterhood in Support of 
Sisters in South Africa, and Soujourner at 7:30 
p.m. at Boston University’s Morse Auditorium, 
692 Comm. Ave., Boston. Tickets $7; call 
061-3567. 

“READINGS OF THE SEASON,” featuring 
poetry and prose by members of the Writers 
League of Boston,, begins at 2 p.m. at Brighton 
Branch Library, 40 Academy Hill Rd., Brighton. 
Also, seasonal Latin American music by Gil 
Raldiris. Free; call 782-6032. 


DAAL read at 4:30 p.m. at the Trident Book- 
sellers & Cafe, 338 Newbury St., Boston. 
Donation $2; call 731-0102. 


ALKS 


SATURDAY/29 
“LIQUID CRYSTALS: BUILDING MOLECULES 
AND BUILDING DEVICES,” talk at 10 a.m. at 
Gerstenzang Building, Brandeis University, 


High 
77 Wilson St., Salem. Free; call 


PURCELL AND STEPHEN JAY GOULD,” talk at 
2 p.m. at the institute of Contemporary Art, 955 
Boylston St., Boston. Free with gallery admis- 


open forum at 7 p.m. on the Harvard Campus. 
Call 495-5529 for exact location. 


MONDAY/1 
INVESTMENT STRATEGIES UNDER THE NEW 
TAX LAW, talk and dinner sponsored by 
Women’s Network at 6 p.m. at Middlesex 
Community Terrace Hall Avenue, Burl- 
ington. Admission $14; call 275-8910. 
“HABITAT SELECTION AND SOCIAL OR- 
GANIZATION IN THE TENT BAT,” talk at noon at 
Room 101, 2 Cummington St., Boston. Free; call 
353-2462. 
RICHARD C. DABROWSKI talks about Shaker 
furniture at 7:30 p.m. at the Arlington Public 
Library, Fox Branch, 175 Mass. Ave., Arlington. 
Free; call 227-0155. 


TUESDAY/2 
“| THINK, THEREFORE YOU ARE: DESCRIP- 
TIVE STRUGGLES IN FEMINIST THOUGHT,” 
talk at 4 p.m. at 10 Garden St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 495-8212. 
NEIL KINNOCK, Member of the House of Com- 
mons, talks at 5:30 p.m. at 79 JFK St., Cam- 
bridge. Free; call 495-1380. 
“HOSPICE MEANS HOPE,” talk at 7 p.m. at 
College Pub, Pine Manor College, Chestnut Hill. 
Free; call 731-7118. 
GLENN LOURY, economist, talks at 8 p.m. at 
Fitchburg State College, Fitchburg. Free; call 
345-2151. 
“ARUBA: BREAKWAY VACATION,” talk and 
slides at 7:30 p.m. at 1120 Beacon St., Suite G-1. 
Free; cali 566-5946. 


“LOSING GROUND: WOMEN, WORK AND UN- 
EMPLOYMENT,” talk at 8 p.m. in Rm. 377, 
Science Center, Wellesley College, Wellesley. 
Free; call 235-0320. 

“THE UNQUIET DEATH OF JULIUS AND ETHEL 
ROSENBERG,” film and discussion at 8 p.m. at 
‘the Community Church Center, 565 Boylston St., 
Boston. Free; call 266-6710. 

“SADNESS AND LONELINESS/JOY AND 
PLEASURE,” talk at 7:45 p.m. at the Bowen 


JAPANESE SURVIVORS OF HIROSHIMA,” talk 
at 8 p.m. at 3 Church St., Cambridge. Free; call 
876-9644. 


“FAST TRACK FUTURES: REAL ESTATE,” 
panel discussion at 12:30 p.m. in the Cronkhite 


talks at 7:30 p.m. at the Sheraton Tara Hotel, 
Danvers. Call 922-1450. 

“THE CHANGING ROLE OF WOMEN AND ITS 
IMPACT ON NURSING CAREERS,” talk at 7:30 


TORICAL PERSPECTIVE,” talk at 8 p.m. in the 
Terrace Lounge, 775 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 353-3067. 

“SHOULD YOU BE YOUR OWN BOSS?”, talk at 
7 p.m. in Room C103, Simmons College, 300 The 
Fenway, Boston. Free; call 738-2124. 
“NEUROPHILOSOPHY: TOWARD A UNIFIED 
SCIENCE OF MIND/BRAIN,” talk at 5 p.m. at 
250 Longwood Ave., Boston. Free; call 734-1300. 


THURSDAY/4 

PANEL ON AIDS and experimental drug treat- 
ment trials, moderated by Mass. Commissioner 
of Public Health Bailus Walker and with Drs. 
Martin Hirsch and Marshall Forstein of Harvard 
Medical School and Robert Levine of Yale School 
of Medicine, at 9 a.m. at Public Health Council 
Room, 150 Tremont St., Boston. Free; call 
727-0368. 

“ACADEMIC WRITERS CONFRONT THE PUB- 
LISHING INDUSTRY,” talk by Marvin E. Get- 
tleman, Director of the Academic Writers Or- 
ganizing Project of the National Writers Union, at 
7 p.m. in the Common Room of the Schlesinger 


Library, Radcliffe College, Cambridge. Free; call 


872-8065. 

“CHRISTMAS, IN SPITE OF THE PURITANS,” 
talk by historian Elaine Dow at 12:15 p.m. at Old 
South Meeting House, 310 Washington St., 
Boston. Admission 75¢; children and seniors 
“LEGISLATING EQUALITY: THE CASE OF 
EDUCATION,” talk at 12:30 p.m. at Center for 
Research on Women, Wellesley College, Welles- 
ley. Free; call 235-0320. 

WILLIAM A. DAVIS, travel writer, talks at 10:30 
a.m. at Women's Educational and Industrial 
Union, 356 Boyiston St., Boston. Admission 
$3.75; call 536-5651. 

“COLLECTED VISIONS: 12 CONTEMPORARY 
PHOTOGRAPHERS,” talk at 3 p.m. at Rose Art 


THE COMMODIZATION OF AGRICULTURE, talk 


‘at 6 p.m. at Healey Library, UMass/Boston, 


Harbor Campus. Free; call 929-7342. 
DOROTHY TANGUSSO, mystery writer, talks at 
noon at the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 547-6789. 

PARENTING IN A NUCLEAR AGE, talk by Chery! 
Keen at 7:30 p.m. at 195 Adams St., Dorchester. 
Free; call 288-7 162. 

SCULPTURE IN THE DOWNE COLLECTION, 
talk at 12:30 p.m. at Jewett Arts Center, 


SPECTIVE,” talk at 7 p.m. at Brockton Art 
Museum, Brockton. Free; call 588-6000. 


FRIDAY/5 

“WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO TRULY FORGIVE 
OURSELVES AND OTHERS?”, taik at 7:30 p.m. 
at St. Paul's Episcopal Church, Natick. Ad- 
mission $7; call 655-7774. 

“CAREERS IN SOCIAL WORK: A MULTI 
METHOD APPROACH,” talk at 9:30 a.m. at 264 
Bay State Rd., Boston. Free; call 353-3765. 
“UNDERWATER ROBOTS AND THE EXPLO- 
RATION OF THE DEEP SEA,” talk at 7:45 p.m. at 


SATURDAY/6 
“LEARNING FROM SICKLE CELL DISEASE,” 
talk at 10 a.m. in Gerstenzang Bidg., Brandeis 
University, Waltham. Free; call 736-2105. 
“REALITY BEHIND THE RHETORIC,” 
discussion on arts contro! at 3 p.m. at MIT Room 
10-250, 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Donation $3; 
call 491-4280. 

“THE NUTRITIONAL TREATMENT OF HYPER- 
TENSION: IS [T EFFECTIVE?”, talk at 8 p.m. at 
115 Mass. Ave., Arlington. Free; call 484-4077. 


SUNDAY/7 
FOUR PERSPECTIVES ON MORALITY, talk at 
11 am. at the Ethical Society of Boston, 44 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 739-9050. 
“SPEAKING OF MUSIC,” talk by BSO second 
violinist Marylou Speaker Churchill at noon at 
New England Conservatory, Keller Room, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Admission $7; $12 
with lunch. Call 262-1120. 
“WOMEN AND FINANCES: PLANNING YOUR 
RETIREMENT,” talk at 10:30 a.m. at Gosman 
Jewish Community Campus, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton. Fee $20, cal! 965-7940. 


| 


: 
; talk at 4 p.m. at 10 Garden St., Cambridge. Call 
ih JOHN ANDERSON, former congressman, talks 
at 7:30 p.m. in the Bentley College’s Lindsay 
3 Auditorium, Waltham. Free; call 891-2652. 
E OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN IN BANKING, 
For the Bese in Jazz talk by Diane Russell at 7:30 p.m. in the 
: Founder's Room, Ferry Administration Bidg., 
Pine Manor College, Chestnut Hill. Free; call 
731-7000. 
“VOLCANOES AND THE HISTORY OF MAN,” ; 
talk at 7:30 p.m. at Earthwatch, 680 Mt. Auburn 
a 2 St., Watertown. Free; call 926-8200. 
v Cambridge. Donation $2; call 254-6684. 
w MANUEL PUIG, author of Kiss of the Spider 
Ti Woman, talks about his new book Pubis 
Angelical at 6 p.m. at the Boston Public Library, 
E Copley Sq., and signs copies at 7 p.m. at the 
Harvard Book Store Cafe, 190 Newbury St., 
Pi Boston. Free; call 536-0095. 
CORNELIA VEENENDAAL reads her poetry at 
2:30 p.m. in the Harbor Art Gallery, UM- Elementary School, 280 Cypress St., Newton Ctr. 
ass/Boston, Harbor Campus. Free; call Free; call 868-4985. i 
929-8319. “MILITARY POWER: PROSE AND POETRY OF { 
: CENTRAL AMERICAN WOMEN’S POETRY FOR : 
Conta Square Branch ibrar. 45 Pour St, 
uf Cambridge. Free; cal 498-9081. Graduate Center Living Room, 6 Ash St. 
ts Band, Brandeis Jazz Ensemble, Tufts Jazz K.C. JONES signs copies of his new book at 7 | Cambridge. Admission $5; call 495-8631. 
j | | Ensemble, MIT Festival Jazz Ensemble, begins at p.m. at the Booksmith, Natick. Free; call MINORU TAMBA, Consulate General of Japan, 
Matthew 
p.m. in the John Hancock Auditorium, 100 Pond pony 
St., Braintree. Call 848-5353. (641-488 
BREAKING THE SMOKING HABIT, talk at 7:30 Wed.. 9 
p.m. at the Leventhal-Sidman JewishCommunity 16: 
| Center. Call 965-7410. students 
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eee: , music and storytelling, begins at 7:30 p.m. at CHARLES OSGOOD, CBS News correspondent, Cambridge 
on Tower Auditorium, Mass. College of Art, 621 talks at 8 Po am.-6 p.m 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets $4, benefit Auditorium, ornaments 
Women's Scholarship Fund @t MassArt. Call 744-3390. Wellesley College, Wellesley. Free; call 235-0320. toys, gles 
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GALLERIES 


Collage by Vincent Castaidi. 
GALLERY AT THE CHANDLER 
Chandler and Berkeley Sts., Boston. Mon.-Sun., 


ALEMAN GALLERIES (536-5978), 30 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 am.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Dec. 13: figurative art works by Cesar 
Menendez and Antonio Ramirez. 

ALIANZA (262-2385), 140 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Wed. 10 a.m.-7 p.m. 
: Ceramic and neon 


ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Dec. 3: paintings and works on paper by Scott 
Prior. Dec. 6-Jan. 7, 1987: paintings by Patrick 
Webb. 

AMERICAN PRISONERS’ ARTS AND CRAFTS 
UNLIMITED, 107 Main St., Windsor, VT. Mon.- 
Sun. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Ongoing: works by prison 
artists. 


ANDOVER GALLERY (475-7468), 68 Park St., 
Andover. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 
3: cibachrome portraits by Linda White. Photo- 


High St., Westwood. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 30: works by 13 
artists. Dec. 1-31: sterling silver jewelry by 
Paulette Chapman Loomis. 

APROPOS GALLERY (864-3333), 1105 Mass. 
Ave., Camb. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6:30 p.m., Thurs. 
till 8 p.m. Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 6, 
1987: landscape vases and perfume bottle by 
Matthew Buechner, glass vessels by Barry 
Entner, and metal jewelry by Mary Ann Owens. 

ARLINGTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, Fox Branch, 
(641-4884), 175 Mass. Ave., Arlington. Mon.- 
Wed., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Fri., 1-9 p.m. Through Dec. 
16: furniture by North Bennet Street School 


students. 

ARTFUL HAND GALLERY (262-9601), Copley 
Place, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Nov. 30: 


gold and silver jewelry by five artists, blown-glass 
and metal lighting by Harry Anderson. Dec. 1-31: 
blown glass items. 


BANK OF BOSTON (434-2200), 100 Federal St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9-11:30 a.m., 2:30-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 23, 1987: prints and book illustra- 
tions by George Cruikshank. 

BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.5:30 p.m. 
Ongoing: sale of prints by Michael Mazur to 
benefit the Council for Nuclear Weapons Freeze. 
Through Jan. 7, 1987: drawings by 18 artists. 
Reception Nov. 29, 3-5 p.m. 

BEL CANTO RESTAURANT, 92 Central St., 
Wellesley. Through Dec. 14: works in oil by 
Catherine Jaggi. 

BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER 
(536-3170), 320 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 24: “The Energy of 
Light.” 

BRAVOS ARTS GALLERY (283-9010), 19 
Pleasant St. Gloucester. Wed.-Sun. 2-4 p.m. 
Through Dec. 28: pastels and drawings by Pat 
Lowery Collins. 

BROMPFIELD GALLERY (262-7782), 36 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5:30 p.m. Through 
Nov. 29: paintings by Katy Helman. Dec. 2-Jan. 
3, 1987: works by six artists. In the Backspace, 
Dec. 2-Jan. 4, 1987: paintings by Debra Peebles. 
CAFE CALYPSO (267-7228), 578 Tremont St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
6-10 p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.-3 p.m. Ongoing: new 
paintings by Charles Fleming. 

CAMBRIDGE ART ASSN. (876-0246), 25R 
Lowell St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 3: New England-area artists all- 


(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
noon-4 p.m. Dec. 4-Jan. 16, 1987: photographs 
by Birgit Blyth, Maria Muller, Judy Quinn, and 
‘Alexa Trefonides. Reception Dec. 4, 6-8 p.m. 
CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), Second Church 
in Newton, 60 Highland St., West Newton. Thurs.- 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Dec. 21: paintings by Bert 
Snow, Pat Fouraker, Ruth Fields, and George 
Herman. Reception Nov. 30, 2-5 p.m. 
CHRISTMAS SECRETS (868-4434), Charies Sq., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri, 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat., 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Sun., noon-6 p.m. Through Dec. 24: 


Thurs., Fri., 10 a.m.-9 p.m. Sat., 10 am.-6 p.m. 


Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through Dec. 24: crafts by 60 © 


artists. Demonstrations Sun..at 3 p.m. 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoln Station, 
Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 pim. Dec. 2-27: 
salon show. Reception Dec. 6, 4-6 p.m. 
CONCORD ART ASSN. (369-2578), 37 Lexington 
Rd., Rte. 2A, Concord. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 2-4:30 p.m. Admission $1. Through 
Dec. 7: invitational craft show and sale. 

DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597). 1837 
Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 5, 1987: holiday show. 

EDNA STEBBINS GALLERY (576-1570), 0 
Church St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-3 
p.m. Through Dec. 30: fabric tapestries by Anna 
Ferri 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK, 600 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Jan. 2, 
1987: larger-than-life murals by New England 
artists. 


FEET OF CLAY (731-3262), 46 White Place, 
Brookline. Mon.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Dec. 4-20: 
and stoneware works. 
FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY 
(262-1062), 132 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 23: 


St., Boston. Tues,, Thurs. and Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Wed. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Dec. 


St., Boston: Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Thurs. 
10 a.m.-7 p.m. Through Dec. 20: sculptural floral 
vases by Barry Entner, gestural vases by Caleb 
Nichols, acrylics by Karen Green Recor, oil 
paintings by Dot McSherry, and 


multi-media 


11 a.m.-1 am. Through Dec. 13: erotic stained 
glass by Richard Vincent. 

GALLERY AT HENRI IV (876-5200), 96 Winthrop 
St., Cambridge. Daily 5 p.m.-midnight. Through 
Jan. 9, 1987: “tt Seems Like Tomorrow.” 
Reception Nov. 30, 2—5 p.m. 

GALLERY AT HENRI IV (876-5200), 96 Winthrop 
St, Cambridge. Daity 5 p.m.-midnight. Through 
Jan. 9, 1987: “It Seems Like Tomorrow.” Recep- 


Dec. . 1-31: paintings by Elizabeth Hughes. Open 
Fri.-Sun., 3-7 p.m. Reception Dec. 6, 6-9 p.m. 
Cail 437-9365. 

GALLERY AT PICTURE IT FRAMED (443-4553), 
615 Boston Post Rd., Sudbury. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5:30 p.m., Thurs. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. Through 
Dec.: works by gallery artists. 

GALLERY 52 (523-0204), 52 Charles St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 29: 
paintings by Bob Benventuo, Dec. 3-Jan. 3, 1987: 


GALLERY LIGHT CENTER (734-1646), 21 Sta- 
tion St., Brookline Village. Tues., Wed.-Sat. 2-6 
p.m., Thurs. 2-9:30 p.m. Through Dec. 3: works 
by Lualto Makonzi. 

GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 
29: paintings by Carole Bolsey. 

GROVE ST. GALLERY (755-7931), 100 Grove 
St., Worcester. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 21: members’ show. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 13: watercolors by Fred Kubitz. 
HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Jan. 3, 1987: paintings by Sandi Sloane. 
HARRIS/BROWN GALLERY (437-0457), 476 
Columbus Ave., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Dec. 20: contemporary works by 
gallery artists and traditional African art. 
HARTJE GALLERY (723-2100), 17 Monsignor 
O’Brien Hghwy., Cambridge. Thurs.-Sat. noon-5 
p.m. Through Dec. 20: paintings and works on 
paper by Rainer Dissel. 

HELEN BUMPUS GALLERY, Duxbury Free 
Library, St. George St., Duxbury. Mon.-Thurs. 10 
a.m.-9 p.m., Fri-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through Dec. 4: sculptures by Chenoweth 
Hall, paintings and drawings by Arthur Thomp- 


son. 
JUBILIATION (965-0488), 91 Union St., Newton 
Centre. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: images on clay/raku by Susan. 
and Steven Kemenyffy. 

JUDI ROTENBERG GALLERY (437-1518), 130 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Dec. 5: oil paintings by Car! Fasano 
and etchings and wall sculpture by Jim Shroud. 

KAJI ASO STUDIO (247-1719), 40 St. Stephen 
St., Boston. Tues.-Fri., 1-5 p.m. and by appoint- 
ment. Through Dec. 18: painting by Jo-Ann Lizio 
O'Brien and sculpture by Jeanne Gugino. 

KIKU SUI GALLERY (227-4288), 101 Charles St., 

Boston. Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 
9: 19th century woodbiock prints. 

KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Nov. 30: recent sculpture by Michael McGuire 
and Nancy Rider. 

KOLBC (731-8743), 435 Harvard St., Brookline. 
Sat.-Wed. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Thurs. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Fri. 
9 a.m.-3 p.m. Judaica. Ongoing: monoprints by 
Carla Golembe, silkscreens by Bea Wool, collo- 
graphs by Sandra Bowden. 
LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER (965-7410), Starr Gallery, 333 Nahan- 
ton St., Newton Centre. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-10 
p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Dec. 7-Feb. 1, 1987: “The Jews of Kaifeng: 
Chinese Jews on the Banks of the Yellow River.” 
MAN RAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Through Nov. 30: paintings by Debra 


MARIO DIACONO (437-7706), 84 Peterborough 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Dec. 20: works by Julian Schnabel. 
METROPOLIS (267-4825), 224 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through Dec. 2: lithographs by Robin 
Morris. 


GOYETTE’S SALON DES ARTISTES 
(266-1253), Hotel Meridien,’ 250° Franklin St., 


Boston. Sat., Sun., nioon-5 p.m. Nov. 29, 30: 
by Sachiko Ochino. 

MOBILIA (876-2109), 348 Huron Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 29: pieced and appliquéd 
garments by Ann Williamson Hyman, ceramics 
by Jeanee Redmond, holiday pets by Joe Lytle. 
Through Dec. 12: dolis by Tracey Gallup, wooden 
mechnical banks, boxes, and paintings by David 
and Susan Kirk, children’s leather appliquéd and 
beaded garments by Jan Faulkner, people you 
can wear by Joyce Scott, floor cloths by Joan 
McCandish. 

MODESTINO GALLERY (868-7206), 426 Broad- 
way, Cambridge. Tues.-Sun.*10 a.m.-6 p.m. fine 


NEWBURY FINE ARTS (536-0210), 133 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Nov. 30: “The Harvard Scenes” by Michel 
Delacroix. Through Dec. 10: etchings by Kaiko 
Moti. Dec. 1-23: new works by Delacroix, 
NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 Wash- 
ington Park, Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Dec. 5: mixed media by 
Dan Wills, David Kelley, Domingo Barreres. 
NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.~Sat. 10 am.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Dec. 6: works on paper and metal by 
Sam Messer. Through Jan. 1987: drawings by 
Jackson Pollock. 
ORIGINS GALLERY (277-0530), 1382b Beacon 
St., Brookline. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m. 6 p.m., Thurs. 
till 7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 21: antique 
Chinese, islamic, African, and Turkman jewelry. 
PREMIER IMAGE GALLERY (88 1-4730), Eliot St. 
Continued on page 30 
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Continued from page 29 

and Rte. 126, Ashland. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Jan. 15, 1987: recent unframed 
works by 20 regional artists. 

PUCKER/SAFRAI (267-9473), 171 & 173 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Jan. 30, 1987: pastels and sculpture by 
David Aronson, circus by David Sharir. 
QUADRUM GALLERY (965-5555), the Mail at 
Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9:30 p.m., Sat. 
10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Dec. 
31: contemporary jewelry. 

RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Nov. 29: mixed-media works by 
Scott Sandell. 

SHAWMUT BANK (292-2000), One Federal St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-3 p.m. Through Dec. 3: 
“SPNEA Sampler.” 

SIGNATURE (227-4885), 1 Dock Sq., North St., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri., Sat. 10 
a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Dec. 31: 
“Jewelry and Fiber.” 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 10, 1987: 
“Contemporary Classics |i." 

STAVARIDIS GALLERY (353-1681), 73 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 29: new paintings by Adam Cvi- 
janovic. Dec. 2-Jan. 3, 1987: small works by 
Boston and New York artists. 

STUX GALLERY (267-7300), 36 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 24: “Fact, Fiction, 
Fragment, Fetish,’ photographs. 

THE SULLIVAN RESIDENCE (475-7006), 94 N. 
Main St., Andover. Fri., Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: drawings and prints by David 
Sullivan. 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (266-3500), 133 
Federal St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Jan. 5: salute to Leo Castelli. 

VAN BUREN/BRAZELTON/CUTTING GAL- 
LERY (354-0304), 290 Concord Ave., Cambridge. 
Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through 
Nov. 30: paintings by Jo Ann Rothschild. 
WESTMINSTER GALLERY (266-6704), 132A 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Dec. 24: sale of ceramics, glass, jewelry, 
crafts. 

WGBH (876-4046), Atrium Exhibit Space, 114 
Western Ave., Allston. By appointment. Dec. 2- 
Jan. 11, 1987: paintings by John Devaney. 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 29: “Myths of Pro- 
gress" by Mary Sherwood, paintings and 
selected work by Miroslav Antic. Dec. 2-Jan. 3, 
1987: sculpture by Joseph Wheelwright. 


ARMENIAN LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF AMERICA 
(489-2284), 380 Concord Ave., Belmont. Sun. 2-4 
p.m., Tues.-Thurs., 2-4:30 p.m. Free. Through 
March, 1987: Armenian artifacts from the Paul 
Bedoukian collection. 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Aiden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
Jan. 11, 1987: 14th Annual Boston Printmakers 
exhibition. Also, sculpture by David Phillips. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), ext. 
366. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri-Sat. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-6 p.m. in the Abbey Room, 
McKim Lobby, and South Gallery, Through 
Dec. 31: Bauhaus documents from the Archives 
of American Art. 

BROCKTON ART MUSEUM (588-6000), Oak St., 
Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Donation $2, 
children $1. Through Dec. 31: illustrations from 
children's books. Through Dec. 28: works by 
Frans Wildenhain and from the Swain School of 
Design. Through Jan. 4, 1987: photographs by 
Bela Kalman. Through June 1987: art from 
fourth-century Athens. 

CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413) 458-9545, 
Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 
Through Nov. 30: prints by John Martin. Dec. 6- 
Feb. 8, 1987: 19th-century French caricatures. 
COMMONWEALTH MUSEUM (727-9268), 
Massachusetts Archives Bidg., 200 Morrissey 
Bivd., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. State 
museum of Massachusetts history. Free. Ongo- 
ing: paintings of birds by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 
THE COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 
Congress St., Boston (upstairs trom the Chil- 
dren's Museum). Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. 
10 a.m.-9 p.m. Admission $4 adults, $3 students 
and the elderly, half price Fri. 6-9 p.m. interactive 
exhibits and re-creations of vintage installations. 
Through Aug. 1987: “Pocket Calculators Then 
and Now.’ Ongoing: Honeywell animals. 
CONCORD ANTIQUARIAN MUSEUM (369- 
9609), 200 Lexington Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Adults $5, the 
elderly $3, children $2. Paul Revere's lantern 
from Old North Church, belongings of Emerson 
and Thoreau. Dec. 6-14: “An Olde Concord 
Christmas.” 

DANFORTH MUSEUM (620-0050), 123 Union 
Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Free. Through January 
4, 1987: “The Eight: A New Spirit in American 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy 
Pond Rd., Lincoin. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Fri. 10 a.m.- 9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.50, children and seniors 50¢. 
Through Jan. 4, 1987: contemporary responses 
to religion by 16 artists, mixed-media works by 
Carolyn Evans, works by students of the 
DeCordova Museum School, construction fence 
by Adam Cvijanovic. 

ESSEX INSTITUTE 744-3390), 132 Essex St., 
Salem St., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
and holidays 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, seniors 
$1.50, children $1. Through Dec. 1: altered 
phatographs of Salem's Spanish-speaking 
neighborhood by Salem High Schoo! students. 
Through January 1987: “A Matter of Taste,” 
exhibition on the history of cooking and eating. 
FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (345-4207), Mer- 
riam Parkway, Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission free. Through Nov. 
30: jewelry commissioned by the Metropolitan 
Opera. Through Dec. 31: preview of plans for the 


GARONER MUSEUM (734-1359), 280 the 
Fenway, Boston. Tues. noon-9 p.m., Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Donation $2. Permanent exhibit of 


art collected by isabella Stewart Gardner. 
Througt. Jan. 4, 1987: works by Anders Zorr,. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5151), 955 Boyiston St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Thurs., Fri. till 8 p.m. Admission 
$3.50, students $2, children under 14 and the 
elderly $1, free Fri. 5-8 p.m.. Through Nov. 30: 
photographs .ind texts by Rosamond Wolff 
Purcell and Stephen Jay Gould, paintings by 
Cliffton Peacock, paintings by Ross Bleckner, 
Peter Halley, Sherrie Levine and Philip Taaffee, 
sculpture by General idea, Jon Kessler, Jeff 
Kons, Joel Otterson, and Haim Steinbach. 
Videos by Frank Gillette (noon to 1:30 p.m.), Joan 
Braderman and Géneral idea (1:30 to 2:15 p.m.), 
Marina Abramovic and Ulay and Marie André 
(2:15 to 5:30 p.ra.), Vito Acconci and Linda 
Montato{3:30 to 4:30 p.m.), and Laurie Anderson 
(4:30 to. 5 p.m.). 

MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 
(686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2 adults, $1 children and the elderly; 
Saturday free. Through Dec. 14: watercolors and 
drawings by Marian Cannon Schlesinger of New 
England textile mills. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. till 10 p.m.; West Wing only: Thurs. 
and Fri. till 10 p.m. Admission $4 when entire 
museum is open; $3 when West Wing only is 
open; under 16 free; $3 for the elderly; free Sat. 
10 a.m.-noon. Through Feb. 1, 1987: “Boston 
Collects: Contemporary Paintings and 
Sculpture."’ Through Feb. 8, 1987: printmaking in 
the '70s and ‘80s. Through Dec. 1987: American 
marble sculpture 1830-1880. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6550), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission free. 
Through Nov.: Statue of Liberty photographs. 
Through Jan. 15, 1987: ‘Field and Foundry: A 
Working Contrast.” Through Feb. 15, 1987: 
“Impact: Technology in the Kitchen.” Through 
March 15, 1987: American hooked rugs. Through 
May 31, 1987: alarm clocks. 

NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER (791-921 10, 
Harrington Way,’ Worcester. Wed.-Sat., 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Sun., noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, 
children, students, and seniors $2.75. Dec. 6- 
Jan. 24, 1987: photographs of the Canadian 
Rockies by Elliot Barnes. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Thurs. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Nov. 30: Judaica. Through Dec. 
31: paintings by Sara G. Pettinelli. 

USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-6 
p.m. Admission $2, the elderly $1.50, children six 
to 16 $1. Through Jan. 23, 1987: drawings by 
Cmdr. John Charles Roach. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Free. 
Through Nov. 30: photographs by Stephen 
DiRado. Dec. 2-Jan. 18, 1987: “Newcomb 
Pottery: An Enterprise for Southern Women." 
WYNER MUSEUM (566-3960), Temple Israel. 
Longwood Ave. and the Riverway, Boston. Daily 
9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-noon. Free. Judaica. 
Through Dec. 1: silkscreens by Nathar: Kaplan. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE ARTS CENTER (764-3341), 111 Main St., 
Southbridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Nov. 30: photographs by Carla Osberg. Through 
Dec. 31: Christmas show. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 
(267-8484), 660 Beacon St., Boston. Gallery on 
3, Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Nov. Through Nov. 30: large color photographs 
by Thomas Petit. Dec. 1-31: work by photo- 
journalism students. 

CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF SAINT PAUL, 138 
Tremont St., Boston. Mon.-Sun., 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: banned photographs of South 
Africa. 

CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Dec. 19: Polaroid photographs by 
Lucas Samaras. 

THE GALLERY AT CORNERSTONE AS- 
SOCIATES (890-3773), 123 Second Ave., 
Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m., weekends 
by app’t. Through Dec. 5: photographs of 
gardens by Linda McCausland. 

GALLERY 1SO (462-3643), 2 State St., New- 
buryport. Mon., 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Tues.-Sat., 10 
a.m.-9 p.m. Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through Dec. 31: 
works by eight Boston-area photographers. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER 
(353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through Dec. 
19: Polaroid photographs by Lucas Samaras. In 
the Klebenov Gallery: Through Dec. 19: works by 
Mary Jo Toles. 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (262-2278), 355 
Boylston St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Dec. 14: photographs by Irving Penn. 
SKYLIGHT GALLERY (720-2855), 43 Charles St., 
No. 5, Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
Nov. 29: photographs by Paul Beauchemin. 
SPECTRUM GALLERY (426-0222), 337 Summer 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m. Through 
Dec. 31: photographic work by Bruce Rogovin. 


SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES 
BABSON COLLEGE (235-1200) 
Horn Library Gallery, Babson Park, Wellesiey. 
Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m., Sun. 2 to 4 p.m. Through 
Jan. 11, 1987: paintings by Jane Chermayetff. 
Reception Dec. 2, 6-7:30 p.m. 
Musterd Hall, Babson Park. Wellesley. Mon.-Fri. 
8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Jan. 9, 1987: 
paintings by Mary Lorantos. 
BENTLEY COLLEGE 691-2241 
Gallery, Student Center, Beaver and Forest Sts.. 
Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-2 p.m. and 4-7 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 30: Lake 
Lucerne photographs by Orianda Brugnoia. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
BU Gallery (353-3329), 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Fri. 7-9 p.m., Sat., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 14: “The Human Presence 
George Sherman Union, 775 Comm. Ave. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m..-5 p.m., Sat. noon-5 p.m. Dec. 2-23: 


Boston-area furniture makers. 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 

American Jewish Historical Society (891-8110), 
Waltham. Mon.-Thurs. 8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Ongo- 
ing: Statue of Liberty. 

BRIOGEWATER STATE COLLEGE (697-1200) 
Gallery, Student Union, Park Ave., Bridgewater. 
Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-3 p.m., 6-8 p.m., Fri. 10 
a.m.-3 p.m. Through Dec. 3: oils by Maureen 
Gannon and steel sculpture by David Shapiro. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Cerpenter Center for the Visual Arts 
(451-0726), 24 Quincy St., Cambridge. Sert 
Gallery, Tues-Sun. 1-6 p.m. Through Dec. 7: 
Salvatore Scarpitta retrospective. Gund Hell 
Gallery (495-4004), 48 Quincy St., Cambridge. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sat., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Free. Through Nov. 29: drawings and watercolors 
by Massimo Scolari. Dec. 2-30: landscape 
— by Warren H. Manning. 

Art Museums (495-2387). 
pricey 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $3 for all three museums (good only that 
day), students and the elderly $1.50, children up 
to age 18 free. Free Sat. mornings. Arthur M. 
Sackler Museum, 485 Broadway, Cambridge. 
Through Jan. 4, 1987: recent acquisition from 
Europe and North America, 1981-1986. Busch- 
Reisinger Museum (495-2338), 29 Kirkland St., 
Cambridge. Through Nov. 30: Bauhaus pho- 
tography. Fogg Art Museum (495-2387), 32 
Quincy St., Cambridge. Through Jan. 4, 1987: 
recent acquisitions from Asia and the ancient 
world, 1981-1986. 

Harvard University Museums of Natural History 
(495-9392), 24 Oxford St. and 11 Divinity Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, student and seniors 
$1.50, children five-15 50¢. Free Sat. 9-11 a.m. 
Comprising the museum of Comparative 
Zoology, the Botanical Museum, the Geological 
and Mineralogical Museum, and the Peabody 
Museum of Archeology and Ethnology. Through 


. Nov. 30: “Bird in Art” photographs. Through 


1987: masks of Liberia. 

Semitic Museum (495-5656), 6 Divinity Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Donation $2. Through Jan. 15, 1987: “The 
Jewish Experience at Harvard and Radcliffe."’ 
MASS. COLLEGE OF ART (232-1555) 

North Hall Gallery, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Dec. 5: color photoetchings by Luis 
Camnitzer, prints by Kim Berman, and photo- 
graphs of conflict in South Africa by Rashid 
Lombard. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 

OF TECHNOLOGY 

Bakalar Sculpture Gallery (253-4400), 20 Ames 
St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 31: works in wood by 
Louis Nevelson. 

Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Through Jan. 10, 1987: dye-transfer 
photographs by John Wawrzoneck. 
Dorrance/Whitaker Buildings (253-3025), 77 
Mass. Ave., bidgs. 15 and 56, Cambridge. 
Through Nov. 29: “Fifteen Experiments: An 
Artists’ View of Molecular Biology.” 

Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Ongoing: artifacts 
of yacht designer George Owen, Currier and ives 
prints. Through Jan. 31, 1987: industrial marine 
paintings and collograph prints. 

Hayden Gallery (253-4400), 20 Ames St. Mon. 

Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 21: “Visionary Apparatus: Michael Snow 
and Juan Geuer.” 

MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave., bidg. 
N52, 2nd floor, Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Feb. 28, 1987: 
Bauhaus. 

Reference Gallery (253-4680), 20 Ames St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 31: found work sculptures 
by Abram Faber, Brewster Luttrell, and Pia 
Massie. 

Wiesner Student Art Gallery, opposite 77 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Open 24 hours. Through Dec. 
14: acrylics by Karen Cianciulli. 

MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART (922-8222), 
Dunham Road, Beverly. 

Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Tues. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m. Dec. 7-Jan. 2, 1987: sculpture installation by 
Beth Gaiston. Reception Dec. 7, 2-5 p.m. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART & DESIGN 
(536-0383) 

Gallery 28, 28 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 
a.m.-5 p.m. Dec. 2-Jan. 5, 1987: drawings by 
Audrey Goldstein. Reception Dec. 5, 2-5 p.m. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 

AAMARP Gallery (437-3139), 11 Leon St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Northeastern Art Gallery (437-2355), 
Dodge Library, 2nd floor, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 19: European Experimen- 
tal theater, 1910-1930. 

Richards Galery (437-2249), Richards Hall, 360 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Sat. 9 a.m.-1 p.m. Free. Through Jan. 7, 1987: 
“Mini-Print International.” 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY 

Addison Gallery, Andover. Through Nov. 30: 
“Ten Artists Working in New York City and 
Washington, DC." 

PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7000), 400 Heath 
St., Chestnut Hill. 

Hees Gallery, Mon.-Thurs, 8 a.m.-midnight, Fri. 8 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-8 p.m., Sun. noon- 
midnight. Through Dec. 21: prints and paintings 
by Susan Wahirab. Reception Dec. 2, 5-8 p.m. 
THAYER ACADEMY (843-3580) 

Thayer Academy Gallery, 745 Washington St., 
Braintree. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m-3:30 p.m. Through 
a 12: mixed-media collages by Robin Chan- 


OF LOWELL 

Gallery 410 (452-5000, ext. 2316), Wilder St., 
Student Union Bidg. Mon.-Thurs., 1-4 p.m. 
Through Dec. 5: paintings by Tony Chimento. 
WALNUT HILL SCHOOL OF PERFORMING 
ARTS (653-4312, x25), 12 Highland St., Natick. 
Through Dec. 20: oils by Wei M. Zhao. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE (235-0320), off Rte. 135, 
Wellesley. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Jan. 18, 
1987: selections from the Downe collection. 
WENTWORTH INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
(442-9010), 550 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Alumni Library, Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 
9 am.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-6 p.m. Through Dec. 14: 
watercolors and poetry by Janie Driscoll. 
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Off the record 


compiled by Jimmy Guterman : 


THIS WEEK 


kk Fine Young Cannibais, “EVER 
FALLEN IN LOVE” (MCA/LR.S., single). 
When Fine Young Cannibals toured earlier 
this year, their cover of the Buzzcocks’ 
“Ever Fallen in Love’ — one of the few 
early punk singles that willfully sported a 
melody — was a standout. They slowed the 
original's pogoing tattoo beat to a more 
limber midtempo and pushed singer Roland 
Gift’s uneasy plaint out front. He sang the 
song both as a remembrance ot ili-starred 
romance and a reminder of how punk songs 
weren't merely intended to refiect break- 
ups of the heart — they were also supposed 
to provide soundtracks for them. FYC's new 
version (which will also be included on the 
Something Wild soundtrack) adds ex- 
pected studio clarity and a lurking, terrified 
disbelief in Gift's warbies. It's easy to lament 
falling in love with someone you shouldn't 
have fallen in love with: it's more disconcert- 
ing to discover your lover's face — or your 
own — has changed so much you can't 
recognize it. 

* kHuxtable, Christensen & Hood, 
MELANCHOLY BABIES (Front Hall). One 
of the few female vocal trios versatile 
enough to blend glitz and granola, Hux- 
table, Christensen & Hood have made an 
album that supplements their backlog of 
traditional English ballads with the doo-wop 
girl-group dance tunes that they have 
relished on stage for years. These added 
flavors include mezzo Teresina Huxtabie's 
reflective originals and echoes of the 
Duprees, the Cookies, and the Fleetwoods. 
The album title belies a chucklesome 
attitude that rescues ‘Bold General Wolfe”’ 
and “Your Long Journey" from a patina of 
nostalgia. Carol Christensen's pixieish mod- 
ulations provide much of the album's 
bonhomie, syncopating Joseph Spence’s 
calypso ‘Won't That Be a Happy Time” 
and fronting a swooning chorus with malt- 
shop innocence on “You Belong to Me.” 
Contralto Liz Hood's resonant bottom 
glides up to a torchy tenor on the slow- 
dance tearjerker ‘‘Mr. Blue," while Huxtable 
and Christensen croon ‘‘Wah-ooh wah- 
ooh" in the background. With their eclectic 
repertoire, HCH must be either the world’s 
brassiest folkies or its most homespun 
artistes. 

Townshend, DEEP END 
LIVE! (Atlantic). Townshend wants his 
broad, diffuse, new music to be a linear 
progression from the Who's pressurized 
Styles, yet his attempts to expand remind 
you that his strengths remain recasting Who 
numbers and immersing himself in spunky, 
in-character covers. With 15 members, new 
bahd Deép End allow the tormer quitat hero 
to play cheery bandleader. He tosses lead 
chores to David Gilmour, whose bucking 
Strat sets off whirlpools inside the songs 
and glides around them. Most earthy are the 
alert covers that isolate moods that Town- 
shend can no longer nail down in his own 
songs: Robert Parker's ‘‘Barefootin’ 
Screaming Jay Hawkins's ‘| Put a Spell on 
You," Sonny Boy Williamson's ‘‘Eyesight to 
the Blind,’ and Miles Davis's ‘Walkin’ 
The standout is a glowering, mostly solo- 
acoustic take of the English Beat's bit- 
tersweet eulogy for domestic bliss thwarted 
by a tight economy, ‘Save it for Later."’ 
Townshend's high, thin voice heightens the 
fear and indecision compressed in the 
majestic, massaging original, and the calm 
of his interpretation sketches the pride 
behind the number's desperation 


PREVIOUS 


*Billy Bragg, TALKING WITH THE 
TAXMAN ABOUT POETRY (Elektra). 
Britain's Bragg continues to hold his high 
ground as a Marxist-punk-wiseass-folk- 
singer extraordinaire, equal parts busking 
protester and music-hall buffoon. The 
production here beefs up his no-frills electric 
guitar with modest bass, violin, piano, and a 
second guitar, but the treatment is so low- 
budget it rekindies fond memories of punk 
do-it-yourself fervor. Bragg celebrates the 
role pop plays in our lives and underlines 
what it tells us about our times without 
succumbing to siumming-folkie archivism. 
He wrings a mordant chuckle from the 
dead-on Beach Boys puns of “Help Save 
the Youth of America,"’ and he nearly saves 
Motown from the taint of commerce and the 
perversion of nostalgia with the breath- 
taking ‘‘Levi Stubbs’ Tears’’; as the song's 
abused, divorced, and despondent heroine 
reaches out for the Four Tops over and over 
to soothe her suffering, Bragg recaptures 
the commiserating pain of Motown hits. 
Talking with the Taxman snags on a few 
wobbly, shopworn passages: in “ideology” 
he comes off like your basic, ranting, 
commie crank, and “The Home Front”’ is a 
parable of the meek working class's buying 
into fantasies of Britain's past military 
glories that's been told better. But more 
often here, Bragg bolsters his reluctance to 
preach and his flair for humanizing cold 
dialectics. After all, Bragg sees dialectics as 
a way to share, not proselytize; and, as his 
lyrics often confirm, he finds politics an 
aphrodisiac 

*&*kRobyn Hitchcock, ELEMENT OF 
LIGHT (Relativity). The opening to “If You 
Were a Priest,"’ the sprightly leadoff to 
Hitchcock's sixth solo LP, is the most 
jOyous, unencumbered music he has ever 
allowed himself; nailed to a wall of jangling 
guitars, he links warped redemption with 
untempered devotion and makese “i've 
thrown a lot of time away to be with you” 
into a weicome bulletin from the straight- 
talking old school of rockers. But after the 


first verse and chorus, the hook dissolves 
into free-form passages, and he falls back 
iNto his Old vice of locking Onto provocative 
Narrative ideas and song arrangements only 
to shrug them oft after he’s highlighted how 
odd they are “Raymond Chandier Eve- 
ning” offers snippets, bits and pieces of 
muzzy late-night atmosphere that amount 
to a Catalogue of nom reterences. more 
rounded is “‘Lady Waters and the Hooded 
an agile, detailed exploration of 
gothic morbidity that makes its rareted 
obsessions bearable More than half the 
songs on Element of Light otter successtul 
pop tactics — a pruned “It You Were a 
Pnest’’ wouldn't sound out of place on the 
more adventurous AOR outlets, yet every 
one backs off into fey territory 
COMPLETE KEYSTONE 
COLLECTION. This massive 21-LP 
anthology delivers the complete output of a 
label that was the most consistent chroni- 
cler of jazz in the critical years 1943-'47 
Especially during one intense stretch trom 
the tail end of 1943 through early ‘45. 
producer Harry Lim was turning out a series 
of amazing records. For the most part, the 
music was in the small-group style, a quietly 
adventurous form that preferred expanded 
solo space and greater harmonic sophisti- 
cation to the restraints of swing. Until now, 
the swing-to-bop period has been hard to 
grasp because it was documented diffusely 
over several labels. Coleman Hawkins, who 
was recording ali over the piace, entered the 
studios for Lim throughout 1944, in the 
company of such peers as Roy Eldridge and 
Earl Hines. Lester Young recorded for 
Keynote only twice, but these occasions 
included the Kansas City Seven date, the 
only one of the original small-group sessions 
under the Kansas City moniker to include 
Count Basie. This virtually unbroken suc- 
cession of great performances is tar more 
finished than one has a right to expect from 
the studio products of any era; tight 
finances, shakier selections of performers. 
and the intrusion of larger companies into 
the field contribute to a last-days decline 
The best music here is unchallengeable, but 
this set's unwieldy, prohibitively expensive 
format makes its purchase worth pondering 
carefully in advance. 

*&kLove and Rockets, EXPRESS 
(Bigtime). On their second album, Daniel 
Ash (vocals, guitar, sax), David J (vocals, 
bass), and Kevin Haskins (drums) keep 
their lively but sleek electrorock on such an 
even keel that when the songs are geared to 
bust out — the guitar break on “Life in 
Laralay,”’ for example — it's still closer to 
ambient music than rock and roll. Not that 
there's any overwheiming reason to pay 


_ close attention to what they're up to. Ash 


and J afe Gedicated ‘to trying? to make 
obscure references come across as pro- 
found. Their use of droning, layered guitars 
as a song's base is cushioned by their 
production; the guitars do hiss and hum, but 
they're mixed below the voices, becoming 
more backdrop than lead instruments 

**k*kSugar Minott, INNA REGGAE 
DANCE HALL (Heartbeat). This collection 
of ‘80s Jamaican hits shows a journeyman 
manipulating genre routines with an aim to 
transcend them. The self-effacing singing 
doesn't earmark the material here so much 
as fade into the woodwork of the arrange- 
ments on dance-floor invocations, lovers'- 
rock ballads, and the occasional stab at 
social militance. The agility of Minott's 
smooth delivery is maximized by the dance- 
hall style’s emphasis on inexorable grooves 
liberally spiced with electronic percussion 
and keyboard twists. Inna Reggae Dance 
Hall's final three-song sequence is the 
record's most laudable section. Both “Run 
Come"’ and “inna Rub a Dub"’ celebrate 
dance-floor sensuality. The first cut relies on 
a vibrant, bubbling bass line and canny 
syndrum fills; the second leans on an inviting 
dub opening and a slippery. bass slide. And 
“Rhythmatic’’ belies the mechanical im- 


. plications of its title: it's a supple lovers’ 


rock sporting a charming “Turn me 
loose/Come make me nice obsession” 
retrain. No risk-taking, but proof *that 
performers beholden to a genre's conven- 
tions can occasionally loosen them through 
expert craft 

‘Motorhead, ORGASMATRON 
(GWR/Profile). Leader /bassist/shouter 
Lemmy Kilmister's gospel of rock is long on 
cheerily nightmarish boogie, short on fi- 
nesse. As a self-styled “Doctor Rock.”’ our 
chiropractor-cum-faith-healer ministers to 
the hait, the lame, the rockless: “| hope you 
sons-ot-bitches see the light." The dual 
guitars of Wurzel and Phil Campbell still 
haven't quite caught up with former mem- 
ber Fast Eddie Clarke’s«version of Jimmy 
Page fronting the Buzzcocks, but gnashing 
their way through “Built for Speed" and 
“The Claw,” they fulfill their mayhem 
quotient without flinching. Orgasmatron 
saves the best shot for last, its life-baiting 
title cut. The bawling, inexorable riffs have 
dank majesty, the snake-pit rhythms coil 
with menace. It crudely but aptly evokes a 
world where chaos and authority wear the 
same robes. It's not done sadistically but 
with the special relish an undertaker re- 
serves for his choice customers. Right this 
way, the song goes, as it lowers you into a 
deluxe box, and that box into a grave with a 
view. Then it shovels dirt into the hole 

Shriekbeck, BIG NIGHT MUSIC 
(lsland). Shriekback (vocalist and key- 
boardist Barry Andrews, bassist Dave Allen, 
and drummer Martyn Barker, augmented by 
the four-person Shriekback Big Live Band) 
Stitch their songs together with writhing 
rhythms — not neodisco, not exactly 
African, but with a touch of juju spookiness. 
Their idea of a “big night’’ is an evening 
where large fears come to startie you. 


Nightmansh and apocalyptic. Big Night 
Music tull of strangeness-for-its-own- 
Sake, both gratuitous and integral: it's the 
work of gents who are too clever by haif — 
pertormers for whom the game of weirding 
Out has become a raison d'étre 

* xk *Bruce Springsteen and the E 
Street Band, LIVE 1975-85 (Columbie). A 
(relatively) exhaustive and detailed lve 
ommbus with a more ambitious plan than 
any other stage set ever released 
Live/ 1975-85 endeavors to mount for 
posterity the personal and public drama ot 
growing up that is sketched in Springsteen's 
songs. Two renowned and smashing LA 
shows are disproportionately represented 
here. with eight tracks each the first from 
1978. the second the last show of his most 
recent tour. The earher concert embodies 
Springsteen's “70s shows: these per- 
formances celebrate pent-up adolescent 
passion for unencumbrance. The set works 
on nailing down similarities and differences 
between generations and maturing love in 
“Independence Day"’ and “Two Hearts” 
before moving imto an extraordinary 
tumultuous sequence of “Born in the 
U.S.A..." “Seeds.” River."’ and Edwin 
Starr's “'War."’ In the new setting. no one 
will mistake “'Born" for a Reaganite anthem 
With barely a pause for a count-off, it 
segues into ‘“Seeds.,’’ a slithering indictment 
of privilege from a disenfranchised narrator 
sO gnaried by misfortune and resentment 
that he makes Springsteen's other un- 
employed strugglers sound meek. Spring- 
steen introduces “The River’ with a long 
monologue about how his hard-pressed 
father hoped the Army would ‘make a man’’ 
ot him — and how dad was nevertheless 
profoundly relieved when son failed his 
physical. The singer uses the juxtaposition of 
tale and song to point out that a family's 
deepest beliefs — and a country’s — had 
better reach past convement rhetoric. and 
how time and maturity make you understand 
that. And just before vaulting into a bone- 
cracking ‘War,’ Springsteen counsels that 
“blind faith in your leaders — or anything — 
will get you killed."’ The concluding 11 cuts 
are a shade more splintered, alternating 
reflections on youth (“Bobby Jean,’ 
Surrender’’) and anthems (“Born To Run’’) 
that enccurage everyone to keep going down 
to the river of ideals. 

KXTHROWING MUSES (4AD, im- 
port). This ferocious, inventive work has no 
use for trends, clichés. or calculation It's 
also a piquant coming-of-age record. Song- 
writer Kristin Hersh leads guitarist Tanya 
Donelly, bassist Leslie Langston, and drum- 
mer David Narcizo into adulthood, with fear. 
guilt, eroticism, and bleak humor as com- 
pass points. Throwing Muses make the 
most plausible argument ye? forfolk punklen 
a single song, the hardcore-metaic churn- 
ing of Hersh and Donelly will often melt into 
gorgeous finger-picked riffs, with Narcizo's 
drumming trailing after thei vocal whims 
and Langston's bass lowering anchor amid 
the discord. Hersh portrays timeless predic- 
aments — “Rabbits Dying."’ for example 

twirls a kaleidoscope of responses to 
pregnancy, moving trom a morose. clinical 

curous dirge to a euphoric hillbilly-jug-band 
stomp. And she articulates ageless heart 

aches, like being dumped for another giri — 
in the chorus of ‘Stand Up" she reduces 
the exquisitely pained verses to a guttural 
telegram in which the rejected becomes the 
reyector. In a period that too often reduces 
romance to the right clothes designer and 
credit-card compatibility, Throwing Muses 
warn that love is a dangerous territory, you 
could lose yourself out there 


CLASSICS 


*kkkMuddy Waters, DOWN ON 
STOVALL’S PLANTATION: THE HiIS- 
TORIC 1941-42 LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
RECORDINGS (Testament reissue, 
1967). Before he headed north and invented 
electric Chicago bives, Waters was a Sturdy 
(it fairly orthodox) Mississippi Delta coun- 
try-bluesman. These 13 field recordings. 
drawn from three bref sessions with 
archivist Alan Lomax, are Waters’s most 
red-clay stark. Waters, only in his mid 20s, 
sounds as battered and worldly as someone 
twice his age. Half these performances are 
solo showcases, in which the former 
McKinley Morganfield, accompanying 
himself with a ragged bottlenecked guitar, 
muses relentiessly on romantic abuse. 
injustice, and poverty in an everyday 
vernacular whose vivid clarity has yet to be 
improved upon. Young Waters was a tan of 
Charley Patton. a student of Son House. 
and a disciple of Robert Johnson: he 
reveres those three predecessors’ brutal 
tools but doesn't always limit himself to 
them. He echoes his idols well — “| Be's 
Troubled” and a pair of takes on “Country 
Bives" are tightly wound cries of loss to 
which Johnson would have sagely nodded 
— but Waters's destiny was not to perform 
alone. Only once, on “Rambling Kid Bives," 
where Waters is accompanied by a full 
working band (three guitars, mandolin, and 
violin) . is there a hint of the voicanism he will 
later harness. Here, his rhythmic sense and 
Sly arranging leap at you, fully developed 
and pitiless. He triggers an avalanche, and 
pulls out before the voracious rocks over- 
take him. If Down on Stovail’s Plantation is 
often a fan letter to Patton, House, and 
Johnson, it's also the hes! kind, with Waters 
deciaring his respect, upholding the tra- 
dition, and foreshadowing how he would 
expand on it. (Down on Stovall's Plantation 
is avaiable in well-stocked bives sections 
and by mail order trom Down Home Music, 
10341 San Pablo Avenue, Ei Cerrito, 
California 94530.) 


492-4680 


over 100 classes 

per week and take 
as many classes 

as you like for one 
low membership fee. 


Modern, Aerobics, 

and much more 
nake Joy of Movement 
the best deal in town 


who love to dance! 


call teday! 


DANCE & FITNESS CENTER 
536 Massachusetts Avenue 


Choose from 


Jazz, Ballet, 


for people 
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TOP 25 ALBUMS: 


ARTIST 
BIG AUDIO DYNAMITE 
TALKING HEADS 
CHAMELEONS (UK) 
SHRIEKBACK 
GOLDEN PALOMINOS 
NEW ORDER 
RICHARD THOMPSON 
PRETENDERS 
GENERAL PUBLIC 
ELVIS COSTELLO 
WORLD PARTY 
IGGY POP 
GENE LOVES JEZEBEL 
DAVID AND DAVID 
BEN ORR 
OMD 
THE WOODENTOPS 
EASTERHOUSE 
UNTIL DECEMBER 
FOUNTAINHEAD 
RIC OCASEK 
SMITHEREENS 
HOWARD JONES 
THE HOUSEMARTINS 
ROBYN HITCHCOCK 


TOP 10 SINGLES: 


KATE BUSH 
THE SMITHS 
KILLING JOKE 
THE POLICE 
APB 

FATS COMET 
THE FALL 

THE RAVE-UPS 
JULIAN COPE 
PETER MURPHY 


TOP 5 LOCAL SONGS: 


NERVOUS EATERS 
THROWING MUSES 
TREAT HER RIGHT 
THE FIVE 

THE BAGS 


HERE'S WHAT'S HOT ON WFNX FOR THE WEEK OF 11/30/86 


iG 
TITLE 
No. 10, Upping St 
True Stories 
Strange Times 
Big Night Music 
Blast of Silence 
Brotherhood 
Daring Adventures 
Get Close 
Hand to Mouth 
Biood And Chocolate 
Private Revolution 
Biah Biah Bian 
Discover 
Boomtown 
The Lace 
The Pacific Age 
Giant 
Contenders 
Until December 
Burning Touch 
This Side of Paradise 
Especially For You 
One to One 
London 0, Huii 4 
Element of Light 


Experiment IV 
Ask 
Sanity 


Don't Stand So Close To Me '86 A&M 


Missing You Already 
Be My Powerstation 
"Mr. Pharmacist 
Three Wishes 
World, Shut Your Mouth 
Tale of the Tongue 


Shit for Brains 
Green 

Trail of Tears 
Same to Me 
Joy Ride 


BOSTON’S NEW MUSIC SOURCE. 


ori 
Columbia 
Sire 
Geffen 
island 
Celluloid 
Q West 
Polydor 
sire 

IRS 
Columbia 
Chrysalis 
A&M 
Geffen 
A&M 
Elektra 
A&M 
Columbia 
Columbia 
415/Col 
Chrysalis 
Geffen 
Enigma 
Elektra 
Elektra 
Relativity 


Link 
Logarithm 
Beg Bana 
Fun Stuff 
island 
Beg Bang 


Ace of Hearts 
4AD limport) 
Soul Select 
(tape) 

(tape) 
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PERFORMING ARTS 


Absolute Productions 4 
presents 


archy and mebitabel 


A musical by Mel Brooks 
Adapted from the stories 
of Don Marquis 
Thurs. - Sat. 8 p.m., 
Sun. 3 p.m. 
at the Paramount Penthouse 
58 Berkley St. * Boston 
For tix and reservations 
call 492-7923 
All proceeds benefit 


AIDS research 


The 
Good Doctor 
by Neil Simon 


adapted from Anton Chekhov 


It took Neil Simon to integrate 
some of Chekhov's best stories 
into this highly successful play 
It is sometimes touching, often 

hilarious and abounds in wild 

but thoroughly human 
protraiture 


December 3 through 13 


Spingold Theater 
Brandeis University 


Call 736-3400 


for reservations 


ON SALE NOW! 


the , 
{Huntington 


Theatre 
Company 


Heartbreak 
House 


by George Bernard Shaw 
NOVEMBER 29- DECEMBER 21 


Charge by Phone: 617 266-5915 
Group Sales: 266-0800 


Boston University Theatre 
264 Huntington Avenue. Boston 


Now playing — call 


547-8300 


for dates 


American Repertory Theatre 


TONIGHT WE IMPROVISE 


Based ona short story by Piradello « Adapted and directed by 
Robert Brustein « Video Sequences by Frederick Wiseman 


ACTION FOR SOVIET JEWRY 


presents 


THE KLEZMER 
CONSERVATORY 
BAND 


and 


PHANTOM WEST 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1986 
8:00 P.M. 


CONGREGATION MISHAN TEFILA 
300 Hammond Pond Parkway 
Newton, Massachusetts 
Accessible 


For further information contact 
the Action Office at 


893-2331 


compiled by Skip Ascheim 


A... MY NAME IS ALICE. There's a lot of 
smarting veracity in this candid Off Broad- 
way entertainment, which was conceived 
and compiled by Joan Micklin Silver and 
Julianne Boyd and written by more than a 
score of composers, writers, and lyricists, all 
aiming at an ‘80s feminist sensibility. For the 
most part, Alice's 22 songs and vignettes 
eschew the old who-does-the-dishes and 
castration-fantasy cartoons, opting for 
camaraderie and an easygoing, healthy 
sensuality — its post-me-decade women 
may have jobs that don't entail typing, but 
they're still aching for an Aviance Night with 
Mr. (or Ms.) Right. A few comic songs are 
Particularly successful, including one about 
a working mother berated by a Gestapo- 
type kindergarten teacher and one in which 
a sex-starved blues singer explains her 
deprivation in laid-back, raunchy lyrics to a 
shrink. And if the show is by no means as 
deep as thie rivers blues singers of yore have 
threatened to cry (and comes with its fair 
share of songburger helper), Alice is at 
least unafraid to look under the feminist 
rock for the old neurotic bugaboos. Douglas 
F. Goodman's direction is generic, but the 
five singer/actresses are ingratiating. And 
it's especially nice to see local stalwart 
Bobbie Steinbach walk away with so much 
of the show. At the Next Move Theatre. 1 
Boylston Place, Boston (423-5572). in- 
definitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 6 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $17.50 to $26.50. 

ARCHY AND MEHITABEL. The 1957 
musical adaptation, with book by Mel 
Brooks, music by George Kleinsinger, and 
lyrics by Joe Darion, of Don Marquis's fable 
of the cockroach with the soul of a poet and 
the alley cat who was once Cleopatra. All 
proceeds benefit AIDS research at the New 
England Deaconess Hospital. Presented by 
Absolute Productions at the Paramount 
Penthouse, 58 Berkeley Street, Boston 
(492-7933), through December 21. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday 
and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10. 

BABY. Three couples have or try to have 
one in the musical by Sybille Pearson, with 
music and lyrics by Richard Maltby Jr. and 
David Shire. Presented by the Worcester 
Forum Theatre Ensemble at the Center for 
Performing Arts, 6 Chatham Street, 
Worcester (799-9166) , through November 
30. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday and at 
2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $8 to $10. 
BILOXI! BLUES. Neil Simon's Tony Award- 
winning follow-up to Brighton Beach 


-Memoirs: Eugene goes to war. At the 


Shubert Theatre, 265 Tremont Street, 
Boston (426-4520) . through December 13. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday and Saturday and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday (November 30 only) . Tix $16:50 to 
$35. (See review in this issue.) 

THE CAUCASIAN CHALK CIRCLE. 
Bertolt Brecht’s parable, a retelling of a 
Chinese Judgment-of-Solomon legend, ex- 
plores the conflict between love and prop- 
erty. This revival, directed by Stan Edelson, 
marks the rebirth of the Caravan Theater. 
Presented by the Caravan Theater at the 
Lesley Ellis School, 21 Notre Dame Avenue, 
Cambridge (524-4235), November 29 
through January 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday. Saturday, and Sunday (November 
30 only). Tix $8; $6 for students and 
seniors; half-price previews on November 
29 and 30. 

A CHILD’S CHRISTMAS IN WALES. 
Dylan Thomas remembers when there were 
wolves in Wales in this annual adaptation of 
his classic poem. At the Lyric Stage, 54 
Charles Street, Boston (742-8703), De- 
cember 3 through 23. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. 
on Wednesday, at 8 p.m. on Thursday and 
Friday, at 5 and 8 p.m. on Saturday, and at 
3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $9 to $12. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL. The Dickens 
perennial in an adaptation by Adrian Hail 
and Richard Cumming. with original music 
by Cumming. At Trinity Repertory Com- 
pany, 201 Washington Street, Providence 
(401-351-4242), through December 27. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Saturday and 
Sunday. Tix $16 to $23; $10 for children at 
matinees 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL. Larry Carpenter's 
adaptation is directed by Grey Johnson and 
features Niels Miller as Scrooge and Peter 
Haydu as Bob Cratchit. At the Nickerson 
Theatre. 30 Accord Park Drive, Norwell 
(871-2400), December 2 through 21 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. Tuesday through 
Thursday and on Sunday and at 8:30 p.m. 
on Friday and Saturday, with 2 p.m 
matinees on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $13 
to $16; $6 for children under 18 December 2 
through 4 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL. The Nebraska 
Theatre Caravan’s adaptation. At the 
Zeiterion Theatre, 684 Purchase Street, 
New Bedford (994-2900). December 6. 
Curtain is at 4 and 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix 
$9.50 to $13.50 

FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1986. A ‘e- 
vised, updated. and sharpened version of 
the long-running satirical revue. impresario 
Gerard Alessandrini, who created Forbid- 
den Broadway in New York five years ago. 
has done an admirable job of keeping the 
show's fire bright; roughly half the 1986 
edition is new, and most of the added 
material — spoofs of Zorba, Cameiot. 
Singin’ in the Rain. Tango Argentino, and 
Big River — is as bitchily fierce and funny as 
the now-warhorse takeoffs of hits and stars 
past. Like the Broadway it ridicules, 
Alessandrini's revue is at its best when it's 
“singing the standards you know so well”: 
the few original numbers are tepid ditties. 
But the show. however spirited and glossy. 


Play play 


inspires a few shudders along with its 
guffaws: too often it seems to be beating a 
dead theater. At the Terrace Room, Boston 
Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington Street, 
Boston (357-8384) , indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 7 and 
10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $15 to $19. 

THE FOREIGNER. Larry Shue's Off Broad- 
way megahit lives up to its name — it's a 
sort of alien presence that's both funny- 
humorous and funny-peculiar. The inspired 
premise — a mousy British visitor to the US 
acts as if he couldn't speak or understand 


English around a gaggle of Southern hicks 
and crackers — is a neat set-up for 
linguistic lunacy amidst a cultural demolition 
derby. But inside that kooky comic frame 
the playwright, crossbreeding farce with 
formulaic melodrama, has stuck a mushy 
middie that gums up the works. Not that the 
hybrid result isn't hilarious at times, and 
Daniel Schay's production, albeit paced too 
slow, has enough juicy performances to 
keep the show going even when the script 
gets mired in excessive plot or silliness. At 
the Merrimack Repertory Theatre, 50 East 
Merrimack Street, Lowell (454-3926), 
through December 6. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Monday and Wednesday through Saturday 
and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday, with student 
matinees at 10:30 a.m. on Wednesday and 
Thursday. Tix $10 to $15; $3 discount for 
students and seniors. 

GUILTY CHILDREN. Improvisational com- 


_ edy. At Cantares, 13 Springfield Street, 


Cambridge (576-1917), indefinitely. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Satutday. Tix $6, $4 for 
students. Also at Play It Again Sam's, 1314 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
(232-4546) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 9 
p.m..on Wednesday. Tix $5. 
HEARTBREAK HOUSE. Edward Gilbert 
directs Shaw's masterly Worid War | elegy 
for the passing of an era. Presented by the 
Huntington Theatre Company at the Boston 
University Theatre, 264 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston (266-3913). November 29 through 
December 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday (except Wednesday, 
press night, at 7) and at 7 p.m. on Sunday 
(November 30 only), with 2 p.m. matinees 
on Saturday and Sunday (December 6 and 
7 only). Tix $10 to $24.50. 

THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME. 
Performance-art piece, by George Sand 
and Dan Hurlin with Cordelia Cammack, 
based on the Victor Hugo classic. At the 
Suffolk University Theatre, 55 Temple 
Street, Boston (720-1988), December 4 
through 20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday 
and Friday and at 7 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $8. 

NOT RAPPAPORT. Herb Gardner's 
Tony winner, about the adventures of two 
elderly denizens of Central Park, with its 
original Broadway stars, Judd Hirsch and 
Cleavon Little. At the Colonial Theatre, 106 
Boylston Street, Boston (426-9366), 
through December 14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday, with matinees 
at 2 p.m. on Wednesday and Saturday and 
at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16.50 to $35. 
IMPROVBOSTON. Improvisational com- 
edy based on audience suggestions. At 


‘Ryles, 212 Hampshire Street, Cambridge 


(876-9330) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 8:30 
p.m. on Thursday. Tix $5, $4 for students. 

| OUGHT TO BE IN PICTURES. Neil Simon 
comedy, directed by Will LeBow. Presented 
by the Jewish Theater of New England at 
the Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community 
Center, Gosman Campus, 333 Nahanton 
Street, Newton (965-7410, extension 169) . 
through December 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Saturday and at 3 and 8 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $7 to $12 

| READ ABOUT MY DEATH IN VOGUE 
MAGAZINE. Revival, with new material, of 
Lydia Sargent’s comedy that satirizes the 
shifting attitudes toward women from the 
ante-Bella ‘50s to today's 
At the Newbury Street Theater, 565 
Boylston Street. Boston (262-7779), 
through December 20. Curtainsis at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix $6; $4 on 
Thursday. (See review in this issue.) 

ISN'T IT ROMANTIC. Wendy Wasser- 
stein’s comedy about two postcollege 
friends. sharing crises of career and ro- 
mance in the Big Apple. At Theatre by the 
Sea. 125 Bow Street, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire (603-431-6660). through De- 
cember 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday. at 4 and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday. and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $12 to $19. 

KABARETT. Cabaret-style evening of 
satiric songs and skits by Brecht, Kurt Weill, 
and others. Sponsored by Social Workers 
for Peace and Nuclear Disarmament at the 
Charles Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street. 
Boston (227-9635). December 1. Curtain 
is at 8:30 p.m. on Monday. with refresh- 
ments available at 7:30. Tix $15. 

LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS. Siay-it-with- 
flowers is the theme of this small-scale, 
deliberately seedy musical by Howard 
Ashman and Alan Menken, based on Roger 
Corman's 1960 schiock horror film about a 
people-eating pliant and the nerd who 


nurtures it. Audrey Il, the muppet vegetable 
who is the show's centerpiece, looks like an 
avocado but grows like a weed, and sings 
like Meat Loaf but thrives on Homo sapiens 
tartare. Before her photosynthetic on- 
slaught all other characters pale — and 
florist's assistant Seymour Krelboin pales 
most, since he's feeding the plant his own 
blood. But if Audrey Ii has her tongue in the 
plasma, the musical has its tongue in its 
cheek, and it tells the carnivorous creeper's 
tale with lots of bop-she-bop and parody 
sharp enough to slit a wrist. At the Charles 
Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, Boston 


’ (426-6912), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 


p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 6 and 9:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday 
(December 7 only), with a 3 p.m. matinee 
on Sunday. Tix $17.50 to $25.50. 

IN MOTION. Displaying no more fiesh 
than the naked-seeking eye can see on an 
American beach, well-built and wholesome- 
looking male dancers strip while gyrating 
under pulsing lights to piped-in boinga- 
boinga in this “high-energy revue for 
ladies.” Visually speaking, the show might 
be described as gluteus to the max, but for 
shock vaiue it’s like a Tupperware party with 
beefcake — especially considering how 
well the lid is kept on. At the Palace, 1500 
Broadway, Saugus (233-7400) , indefinite- 
ly. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday. Tix $12. 

MOTHER COUNTRY. Six working mothers 
“journey over the sea of tranquillity to the 
mountains of pride, past the volcanoes of 
anger and the caves of guilt’’ in this original 
play by Susan Eisenberg with Vivien Troen. 
Presented by Word of Mouth productions at 
the YWCA, 7 Temple Street, Cambridge 
(491-6050). December 5. Curtain is at 8 


p.m. on Friday. Tix $6. 
MURDE 


R... WITH A TWIST. Homicide to 
a ‘60s rock-and-roll beat in this installment 
of the ubiquitous audience-participation 
whodunit. Presented by High Moon Produc- 
tions and the Boston Center for Adult 
Education in the State Suite of the Copley 
Plaza Hotel, 138 St. James Avenue, Boston 
(267-4430) , December 5. Curtain is at 7 
p.m. on Friday. Tix $41, includes munchies. 
NORTH SHORE FISH. Return engagement 
of Israel Horovitz's latest, a mackerel- 
packers’ Cherry Orchard in which the 
declining fortunes of a Gloucester fish-stick 
factory signal not only the loss of jobs but 
the disappearance of a way of life. Yet as 
Horovitz's play — as raw as sushi and a 
whole lot funnier than Greater Tuna — 
suggests, the workers will win out. They may 
bait one another; they may languish in dire 
economic straits and stagnant ponds of 
provincialism; but they will not go belly up. 
In this provocative, by no means pristine 
work, Horovitz snuggles up to the fishy 
bosom of his adopted community with one 
ear cocked toward her pahk-yuh-cah 
rhythms, the other to the sounds of stasis. 
The characters, even the losers, are win- 
ning, and the dialogue rings both stunted 
and true. Director Gray Cattell Johnson has 
staged the go-for-broke production in the 
GSC’s new, astonishingly apt performance 
space, which used to be a Gorton's storage 
warehouse, and the cast — which has had a 
few changes (as has the script) since the 
play's August debut — is as believable as 
the background machinery. At the 
Gloucester Stage Company, 267 East Main 
Street, East Gloucester (281-4099), 
through November 30. Curtain is at 6:15 
and 9:15 p.m. on Saturday and at 3:15 and 
6:15 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 to $12.50. 
NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin's Off Broadway 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 
Circle Award, recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a talent 
show in order to raise money to bury four of 
their number who died of botulism and are 
currently on ice in the convent freezer. And 
most of the onstage shenanigans — 
excluding an amusing “dying-nun ballet’ 
and a ventriloquist act featuring surly Sister 
Mary Annette — by the show's five singing, 
dancing, habit-clad nuns, are about as 
dumb as the premise. At the Boston 
Shakespeare Theatre, 52 St. Botolph 
Street, Boston (267-5600), through Janu- 
ary 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Friday and at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$17.50 to $25.50. 
PETER PAN. James M. Barrie's 1904 fable 
of The Boy Who Would Not Grow Up, with 
its Oedipal subtext peeping through its 
fairy-tale fagade, is domesticated by the 
Wheelock Family Theatre with a twofold 
strategy: the show aims to beguile the tykes 
with colorful storybook settings, hip-cuddly 
puppets, and feats of Flying-by-Foy while 
beguiling their keepers with an Upstairs 
Downstairs range of English manners and 
accents. The parents are modeled on stock 
costume-drama figures, and the children 
exude that self-conscious charm meant to 
goad adults into abusing the word 
“adorable."’ The Indians (truest to Barrie's 
ugh-ugh racism) are comic-book Tontos, 
and the pirates yo-ho-hoky — though Al 
Eaton's Captain Hook, even as the produc- 
tion style forces him into parody, gives off 
hints of soul. At the Wheelock Family 
Theatre, 180 the Riverway, Boston 
(734-5203), through November 30. Cur- 
tain is at 3 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. 
Tix $6. 
ROSMERSHOLM. Henrik Ibsen's libidinous 
and cryptic tale of the rise and demise of the 
willful, idealistic, and sensual Rebecca West 
forms a sort of line of demarcation between 
his so-called social dramas and the dark, 
mystical ones of his last years. The doomed 
relationship between ‘‘new woman’ and 
“seductive mermaid’ Rebecca and the 
freethinking Pastor Rosmer seethes with 
mythic implications, but Terry Stoecker's 
glistening-eyed Rebecca is as chilly as the | 
Gulf of Bothnia, and Vincent P. Mahler's 
Rosmer is too simpy to inspire the wail of 
any siren not attached to an ambulance 
Amid the dark shadows of Richard Free- 
man's dim and repressed production, the 
two skate atop the surface of their lines. 
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seeming at times not to understand the 
insinuations of the plot. much less the roiling 
forces beneath it. At the New Ehriich 
Theatre, 539 Tremont Street. Boston 
(482-6316), through December 6. Curtain 
'S at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Saturday 
and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 to $15 
SANCTUARY: THE SPIRIT OF HARRIET 
TUBMAN. The epic spectacie of masks. 
puppets, actors, and music that celebrates 
the Underground Railroad of the 1850s and 
Graws parallels with today’s Sanctuary 
movement, contrasting Tubman’s struggle 
with that of Latin American poet and 
retugee Joaquin. Presented by Under- 
ground Railway Theater at the Villa Victoria 
Cultural Center. 85 West Newton Street. 
Boston (437-0231), December 5 and 6 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday 
Tix $10; discounts for students and seniors 
SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis perso- 
nae of this audience-participation whodunit. 
which has enjoyed a run longer than 
Rapunzel's tresses, continue to comb New- 
bury Street for the murderer of a classical 
pianist who lives over a beauty salon. The 
show's like a game of Clue, with Vidal 
Sassoon sitting in for Colonel Mustard — 
you get to choose the guilty party if not the 
weapon and scene of the crime. At the 
Charles Playhouse, Stage |!, 74 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (426-5225). indefinitely 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday. 
at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 
7:30 p.m. on Sunday (December 7 only). 
with a 3 p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $15 to 
$18, $10 for seniors and student rush 
SLIPPERY WHEN WET. New show by the 
New Ehriich's resident comedy troupe, 
NETworks, which “examines the tangible 
and intangible qualities of plastic objects. 
plastic people, and plastic ideas."’ At the 
New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont Street. 
Boston (482-6316), through December 6. 
Curtain is at 11 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $4 to $5. 

THE SMILE AT THE FOOT OF THE 
LADDER. A new adaptation of the Henry 
Miller novella. Presented by Performers 
Ensemble at Alumnae Hall, Wellesiey Col- 
lege, Wellesley (235-0320). December 5 
through 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday 
through Sunday. Free. 

SWEET SUE. A.R. Gurney's new comedy. 
“a mating dance between a college boy and 
his roommate's mother,”’ stars Mary Tyler 
Moore and Lynn Redgrave as differing 
aspects of the same character. John 
Tillinger directs this pre-Broadway engage- 
ment. At the Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont 
Street, Boston (423-4008), through De- 
cember 21. Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday 
and at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Satur- 
day, with matinees at 2 p.m. on Wednesday 
and Saturday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday 
(November 30 only) . Tix $18 to $32.50. 
TONIGHT WE IMPROVISE. Robert Brus- 
tein directs his own adaptation of Luigi 
Pirandello’s exploration of the illusory 
nature of reality and the reality of illusion. 
Film and video sequences by Fred 
Wiseman. Presented by the American 
Repertory Theatre at the Loeb Drama 
Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge 
(547-8300) , in repertory through February 
1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Tuesday, at 7 p.m. 
on Wednesday, and at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Saturday (December 6 only) and Sunday. 
Tix $12 to $25 

TOO LATE FOR THE RAINBOW. Loca! 
author Frank Alcorn's play is about the trials 
of a mother-dominated South Boston family 
facing the changing society of the 1970s 
Outwardly, the drama bristles with enough 


big issues and grisly traumas to launch a- 


year's worth of made-for-TV movies. But 
the topical social concerns are a 
smokescreen for overwrought domestic 
melodrama, and instead of making 
penetrating connections between the 
caprices of history and individual behavior, 
Too Late for the Rainbow gets mired in an 
endless family fracas. Although his battling 
Tobin clan butts heads more often than do 
hostile goats, the effect is soporific, 
particularly since the actors make sure no 
one will get hurt: they pummel one another 
with the theatrical equivalent of encounter- 
group pillow paddies. Presented by Bay 
View Theater Company at the Lyric Stage. 
54 Charles Street, Boston (742-1790). 
through December 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Sunday (December 7 only). Tix $8 

WHAT THE BUTLER SAW. Joe Orton's 
perverse, anarchic farce features mad 
psychiatrists and the sfone phallus of 
Winston Churchill, Presented by the 
Provincetown Theatre Company at the 
Provincetown Art Association and Museum, 
460 Commercial Street, Provincetown 
(487-2695), through November 30. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday 
Tix $4 to $8; discounts for students and 
seniors. 

WIN/LOSE/DRAW. A coupla white chicks 
sit around talking in these three one-acters, 
each a variation on the theme of intra- 
gender competition. Bittersweet and 
sprinkled with jimmies of bitchiness, the 
plays are sometimes delicious but not 
loaded with substance. Little Miss Fresno, 
by Ara Watson and Mary Gallagher, in 
which two stage mothers at a juvenile 
beauty pageant take each other's measure, 
is a trifle) Watson's Final Placement, a 
cryptic confrontation between a welfare 
worker and an abusive mother, promises to 
be more intriguing than it is) And Gal- 
lagher's Chocolate Cake. presenting two 
disparate women who eat compulsively to 
Stave off loneliness, has a gnawing subject 
but serves up more good lines than food for 
thought. However, under Sidney Storey's 
breezy direction, the evening shows off two 
tine actresses. Doreen DiSanza and Beth 
Goldman. who juggle the juicy parts the way 
Durgin Park waitresses — beetier by far 
than Watson and Gallagher's dramaturgy 
— do dishes. At the Alley Theatre, 1253 
Cambridge Street. Cambridge (491-8166) . 
through December 13. Curtain is at 8 p.m 
Thursday through Sunday. Tix $10 to $12. 
$2 discount for students and seniors. 
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Steppin’ Out? 
Check Auditions in The 

Phoenin Classifieds 


Phecenix 


567-4225 


COMEDY weROVISAT ONAL 


Village Voice: “Unfolds at a high adventurous pitch” 
NY Post: “Magically executed” 


Mowe Wild Rose 


Fest inal of The Betana Plaver 
ht ong The Light Song Chorus 


Tremont Lempte 


SS Tremont St. Toston 


December pm 


at the Suffolk University Theatre, Dec. 4-20 call 720-1988 


Kaji Aso Studio presents 


La Traviata 


Jues.. Dec. 2", Spm & 
Sun., Dec. rth, 3pm 


at O Connell House, Boston College ¢ 
info: 247-1719 / 


DAZZLING HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENT 
BOSTON 


PALLET GOOD 
DON'T PRESERTS SEATS 
MISS IT! GO FAST! 


utc December 4 - January CK 


At The Wang Center 


CALL NOW CHARGIT Tickets $13 - $25 


\ 


1-800-682-8080 ° 


7 DAYS A WEEK. 8AM-MIDNIGHT 


Newton Symphony 
Orchestra 


Ronald Knudsen, Conductor 


Saturday, December 6, 8:00 PM 


At McElroy Commons, Boston College, 
Beacon Street at Hammond Street, Chestnut Hill 


Program will include Holiday and Pops selec- 
tions featuring the exciting young violin 
prodigy. Elizabeth Ann Larson, and The 

Newton South High School Vocal Ensemble. 


Light refreshments available 
for purchase at your table 
Tickets $12.50 per person. Tax deductible. 
Tables seat ten 


Reserve your seats now! | 
For Information and Reservations call 
965-2555 


Or mail your check and a stamped, self-addresed envelope to 
NSO, P.O. Box 124, Waban, MA 02168 


Thurs., Fri., Sat. Dec. 5-20, 8 p.m. 
Tix $8.00 ¢ Free Parking 


367-1051 524-4235 
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Film listings 


These listings are compiled almost a week 
before theater bookings are final. New shows 
are often scheduled with little advance 
notification, and films may run longer than 
noted. Please call the theater before stepping 
out, and be advised that sneak previews are 
common Friday and Saturday nights. 


These listings run trom Saturday, Nov. 29, to 
Sunday, Dec. 7. 


BOSTON 


BEACON HILL I, lt & Il (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

i: The Wraith: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:30, 9:30 

Hi; 52 Pick-up: through Thurs., 1:15,-3:30, 5:35, 
7:45, 10 

1: Firewalker: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:30, 
7:40, 10 

CHARLES |, It & Ill (227-1330) 

195 Cambridge Street 

I: Solar Babies: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 

i: The Color of Money: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

i: An American Tail: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

CHER! |, & (536-2870) 

50 Dalton Street 

|: Peggy Sue Got Married: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 8, 10 

ll: The Mission: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:50, 10:05 

ll: Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:50, 10:10 

CINEMA ALLSTON (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave 

|: Stand by Me: through Thurs. Cail for times 

li: Solar Babies: through Thurs. Call for times. 
CINEMA 57 | & Ii (482-1222) 

200 Stuart Street 

i: Star Trek IV through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 
7:40, 10;15; Sat. 12:20 a.m 

ll: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 12:10, 
2:40, 5:10, 7:50, 10:20; Sat. 12:30 a.m 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Avenue 

|: Mother Theresa: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 
12:30, 3, 5:15, 7:45, 10; Sat., midnight; Sun., no 
10:30 a.m. show 

i; Round Midnight: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m.. 
1, 4, 7, 9:40; Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10:15 a.m. 
show 

I: Round Midnight: through Thurs., 7:30, 10 


IX: She's Gotta Have It: through Thurs., 10:30 
a.m., 12:30, 3, 5:15, 7:45, 10; Sat., 

midnight; Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show; 

X: Where's Boston?: Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m., 11a.m., 
noon, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; Sun., 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
NICKELODEON CINEMA (424-1500) 

34 Cummington Street : 

|: True Stories: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:05, 4:55, 
7, 8:45, 10:30; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

WW: Menage: through Thurs., 1:10, 3, 4:45, 7, 8:40, 
10:20; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

I; Blue Velvet: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:50, 10:10; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

1: Othello: starts Wed., 1:30, 4:30, 7:30, 10; Sat., 
12:15 a.m. 

V: Sid and Nancy: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 
5:30, 7:40, 10; Sat., midnight 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston Street 

Something Wild: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

Pi ALLEY | & li (227-8676) 

237 Washington Street 

I: Soul Man: through Tues., 1, 3:05, 5:10, 7:15, 
9:20 

i; Jumpin’ Jack Flash: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

VILLAGE CINEMA (325-0303) 

Westbrook Shopping Center, Rte. 1, West 
Roxbury 

Tough Guys: Wed., 7:30; Fri., Sat., 7:15, 9:15; 
Sun., 5:20, 7:30 

Boy Who Could Fly: Sat., 1:30; Sun., 3 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Route 9 at Hammond Street 

I: Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:25, 7:25, 9:25 

ll: Star Trek IV: through Thurs., noon, 2:45, 5:10, 
7:40, 10 

I; Peggy Sue Got Married: through Thurs. 1, 
3:20, 5:20, 7:40, 10 

IV:.The Color of Money: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 
7, 9:55 

V: An American Tail: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:15, 9:15 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle 

|: Something Wild: through Thurs. Call for times. 
ll: Song of the South: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Il: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vi: Firewalker: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Nutcracker: through Thurs. Call for times. 


The Mission 


52 Pick-up: through Thurs., 7, 9 

ATTLEBORO, Union (222-1888) 

0.0.A.: Sat., midnight Union St. 

it: Sid and Nancy: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45,5, I: 52 Pick-up: through Thurs., 7:30; Sat., 7:30, 
7:35, 9:55; Sat., midnight 9:30 

lt: Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs., _—‘t: Back to School: through Thurs., 7:30; Sat., 


|: Blue Velvet: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 
7:30, 10 


noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10:05 7:30, 9:30 

Rocky Horror: Sat., midnight WW: Streets of Gold: through Thurs., 7:30; Sat., 
IV: True Stories: through Thurs., noon, 1:50, 7:30, 9:30 

3:50, 5:50, 7:50, 10:05; Sat., midnight BELMONT, Studio Cinema (484-1706) 

V: The Name of the Rose: through Thurs.,noon, 376 Trapelo Rd. 


7:30, 9:30 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mall (588-5050) 

|: Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs., 2, 
4:30, 7, 9:35 

i: An American Tail: through Thurs., 1, 2:40, 
4:15, 5:45, 7:20, 9 

UW: Star Trek IV: 12:45, 3:10, 5:25, 7:45, 10 

IV: The Color of Money: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

V: The Nutcracker: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:15, 5, 
7:15, 9 

Vi: Soul Man: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 


IV: Song of the South: through Thurs., 10:15 COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 2:25, 4:55, 7:30, 10:05 Tough Guys: through Thurs., 7, 9 

a.m., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:30, 9:45; Sun., no 10:15 290 Harvard Street Stop ik’ ‘gq Sense: Sat., midnight BEVERLY, Cabot St. Cinema (927-3677) 7:15, 9:15 

a.m. show Twist and Shout: through Thurs., 6, 7:55, 9:50; JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 286 Cabot St. Vil: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 1:40, 

V: Rouge Baiser: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., Sat., Sun. mats., 2:20, 4:10 57 JFK St. Vagabond: Mon., Tues., 5, 7, 9 3:25, 5:25, 7:25, 9:35 

12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:30, 9:45; Sat., midnight; Sun.,no Cool Runnings: through Thurs., 5:30, 7:30, 9:30; The Sacrifice: through Thurs., 1:50, 4:30, 7:20, That's Lifel: Wed., Thurs., 5, 7,9 BROCKTON, USA Cinemas I-IV (963-1010) 

10:15 a.m. show Sat., Sun., mats., 1:30, 3:30 10:05 Alines: Sat. the 6th, 7, 9:30 Route 27 

Vi: Clockwise: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 12:45, BRAINTREE, General Cinema |-IV (848-1070) |: Solar Babies: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 

3, 5:15, 7:45, 10; Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10:30 . SUBURBS South Shore Plaza 7:15, 9:15 

a.m. show CAMBRIDGE I: The Nutcracker: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:10, The Wraith: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:05, 5:10, 

Vil: Nutcracker: h Thurs., 10:30 a.m., ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 7:30, 9:30 7:20, 9:20 

12:45, 3, 10:30 Beattie St., near Harvard Square 204 Mass. Ava, Stampin’ Jack Flash: through Thurs., 1:30, itt: Firewalker: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 

tow Fri., 745,955; Sat. Tough Guyé! through Thurs’, 4,,7,9;Sat.,Sun., 3:30, 5:30, 7:40, 9:45 7:15, $25 

Vill: Stand by Me: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m.,  Sun., 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 9: mats., 2 it: Peggy Sue Got Married: through Thurs., 1:20, _1V: Peggy Sue Got Married: through Thurs., 1: 

12:45, 3, 5, 7:45, 10; Sat., midnight; Sun., no HARVARD SQUARE THEATRE (864-4580) ARLINGTON, Regent (643-1197) 3:20, 5:20, 7:30, 9:35 "3:05, 5:10, 7:15, 9:20 * 

10:30 a.m. show 10 Church Street Medford St. IV: Song of the South: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, Continued on page 36 
“A BRILLIANT FILM! TREMENDOUSLY COMPELLING — a 


A GREAT ADVENTURE.” 
Gene Shalit, NBC TV 
“10 (highest rating). You'll love this film version of ‘Otello’...an excellent film 
ion, a unique experience 
Gary Franklin, ABC TV 
“A MASTERPIECE! A filmed opera so gorgeous and so spectacularly cinematic 
that it will delight even those people who think they don’t like opera.” 
Michael Medved. “SNEAK PREVIEWS” 


"spectacular star performances, heort wrenching drama and glorious voices.” 
Judith Crist 


“Domingo...his best performance to date...he fills the screen with passion.” 
Vincent Canby, THE NEW YORK TIMES 
“great filmmaking. | was knocked out by the sheer beauty of the 
experience...so beautiful, you want to applaud...” 
Joel Siege! ABC TV 


“A sumptuous treat for all opera lovers.” 
Richard Freedman, NEWHOUSE NEWSPAPERS 
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THE CANNON GROUP INC ~..- PLACIDO DOMINGO 
GOLANGLOBUS FRANCO ZEFFIRELU OTELLO 
KATIA RICCIARELLI - JUSTINO DIAZ - PETRA MALAKOVA - URBANO BARBERINI 
GIUSEPPE VERDI... 2". LORIN WAAZEL TEATRO ALLA SCALA (MILAN) 
ENMIO GUARNIERI GIANM] QUARANTA ANNA ANNI MAURIZIO VHLLENOTT! 
FULVIO LUCISANO JOHN THOMPSON MENAHEM GOLAN « YORAM GLOBUS 
FRANCO ZEFFIRELLI 
@ CANNON we 


Exclusive Engagement 


USA CINEMAS 
KEL 


Of The ROSE POLICE 


Call for times 


WEST NEWTON 


En,’ 
1296 Wash. St.. Route 16 964-6060 


ORDERS OVER $21.00 TAKEN BY PHONE 
MASTERCARD AND VISA 
HANES 50 50 T SHIRTS & SWEATSHIRTS 


T-SHIRT 
SWEATSHIAT 
BUMPERSTICKER .. 


WE WILL 

SHIP DIRECTLY 
TO YOU OR TO 
THE RECIPIENT 


SHIPPING - $1 007 Shut 
IN MASS ADDS SALES TAX 
TOTAL ENCLOSED 


PRINT PS... 76 LAUREL STREET, FITCHBURG, MA 01420 
ASK FOR FREE BROCHURE OF OTHER APT DESIGNS 


ADVANCED 


‘FILLED WITH SPARKLE AND HEART... 
-Jay Carr, BOSTON GLOBE 
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Personalized 
Calendars 


EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT 


USA Cinemas 


266-1300 

10:15-12:30-2:45-5:00-7:30-9:45 
Fri-Sat 12:00 mid. 

(Sun No 10:15 Show) 


with you on an 
11x17 calendar with 
tear sheets or an 
11x17 one page 
calendar. Only 
$14.95 ea 


Discount for multiple orders. Photo returned. 
Send check or m/o to: 
Forget Me Not Co. 
P.O. Box 24950 Dept. B 
L.A. CA 90024 
Call (213) 651-0108 
will be enlarged to 8x10 size. One calendar 
for $14.95 plus $2.50 for postage and handling. Each 
additional calendar $7.95 plus $1.75 for postage and 
handling (must be same photo). 
Please allow 3-4 weeks delivery. We reserve the right to 
refuse any photo. 10% discount for neg. or slide. 


“SEXUALLY 
ANARCHISTIC.:: 


— JAY CARR, BOSTON GLOBE 


MICHEL MiQU. 


GERARD 
DEPARDIEU BLANC 
USA EXCLUSIVE 


NICKELODEON 
ENGAGEMENT 
424 1500 1:10-3:00-4:45-7:00- 
8:40-10:20 Fri-Sat 12:15 


424 1300 1:30-4:30-7:30-10:00 Fri & Sat 12:15 
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FOR ALL SHO WTIMES CALL: BOS TON 227 -USAC S SUBURBS 471-USAC 


COPLEY PLACE 266-1300 


* 100 HUNTINGTON AVE, BOSTON « ON PREMISES DISCOUNT PARKING FOR 700 CARS « PASSPORT TICKETS NOT VALID AT COPLEY PLACE « COMPUTERIZED ADVANCE TICKET SALES 
EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY & nO MORNING SHOWS ON 


NUTCRACKER 


THE MOTION PICTURE 


ez ¥ 


SOUTH ‘| 


HALVTING _A Devicious New Tropical ComEDY TREAT! 
UNFORGETTABLE. 
4.NEW FILM DEDICATED 10 BUD POWELL & LESTER YOUNG Ra AND HER SON 

STARTS FRIDAY, DECEMBER 5 


ROUND MIDNIGHT gg 


r NICKELODEON 424-1500 


* Me COMESSVEAL 100 aa BOSTON « PASSPORT TICKETS NOT VALID AT THE NICKELODEON « EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIGHTS 


HARVARD SO. 864- 4580 


* 10 CHURCH ST, CAMBRIDGE TICKETS NOT VALID AT HARVARD SQ. EXTRA LATE FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIGHTS 


SEAN COMNERY 


The NAME ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW...(R) | 


Of The ROSE STOP MAKING | 


TRUE STORIES. .......... ....(PG) 


INGTON 862-3260 


* 1794 MASSACHUSETTS AVE, LEXINGTON 


“WILLIAM HURT A SERIOUSLY 
MARLEE MATLIN SEXY 


| 


HAVE i 


JANUS 667 -3737 
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SOLAR BABIES (PG-13) | | FIREWALKER JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH Passes HOME (pc) DOLBY MISSION re 
SOUL MAN (rG-13) PAUL HOGAN (PG-13) GROUP SALES INFO.: 542-3334 
PAUL NEWMAN CHARLIE SHEEN CROCODILE DUNDEE PEGGY SUE (Pc- 
THE COLOR OF Money a), GOT MARRIED 
841 BOYLSTON ST. OPP PRU.CTR 2678181 STARTS FRI. DEC. 12 
TEVEN SPIELBERG'S GOLDEN CHILD CHILDREN OF 3 
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Let it stand up in 
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Now Playing at 


OOCOO 
BACK BAY’S 
OLDEST 


Delicious thick char-broiled steaks, 
fresh seafoods. barbequed chicken 
& ribs and limitiess salad bar 


featuring imported beers & wines 
and starring modest prices — 


Open noon to midnight 
All major credit cards accepted 


NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
(Corner of Newbury St.) 536-0184 


“A 


GREAT 
CAST! 
REAL 


EYE-OPENER 
ABOUT THE WAY 
TALK. ‘THE 
MEN’S CLUB’ 
IS WORTH A 
LOT OF 
MEMORIES” 
— David Sheehan, 
NBC-TV 


“LOVED IT! 


THE 


Atlantic Releasing Corporation Presents A Howard Gottfried Production Starring in 


‘THE MEN’S CLUB’ BOASTS A FINE CAST WITH 


MATCHING PERFORMANCES!” 
—NEW YORK POST 


STARRING IN 
ALPHABETICAL ORDER 


DAVID DUKES 
RICHARD JORDAN 
HARVEY KEITEL 
FRANK LANGELLA 
ROY SCHEIDER 
CRAIG WASSON 
TREAT WILLIAMS 
Th 

THE MEN’S CLUB 


GROWING UP IS HARD TO DO. 


R 


PARENT OR ABUL 


alphabetical order [David Dukes Richard Jordan Harvey Keitel Frank Langella Roy Scheider Craig Wasson Treat Williams’ 


in The Men's Cluo Stockard Channing Gina Gallego Cindy Pickett Gwen Welles Penny Baker Rebeccah Bush Claudia Cron 
Ann Dusenberry Marilyn Jones Manette LaChance Jennifer Jason Leigh Ann Wedgeworth Screenplay by 
Leonard Michaels based on his Book » Music by Lee Holdridge «Director of Photography John Fleckenstein 
Production Designer Ken Davis » Executive Producers Thomas Coleman Michael Rosenblatt and John Harada | 
Produced by Howard Gottfried «Directed by Peter Medak From 


1986 Atlantic Enterta amen: All Rants Seservec 


48 _ Ar 


STARTS FRIDAY DECEMBER 5th 
AT A THEATER NEAR YOU 


Continued from page 34 


t: Soul Man: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 7:35, 


9:40 


tt: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 


5:25, 7:30, 9:30 


Wt: Peggy Sue Got Married: through Thurs., 1, 


3:10, 5:10, 7:20, 9:45 


IV: The Wraith: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:20, 


7:40, 9:45 
DANVERS, USA Cinemas |-V! (593-2100) 
Route 128, exit 24 


k: Solar Babies: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:10, 


7:30, 9:40; Sat., 11:30 


i: Something Wild: through Thurs., 1, 3:45, 7, 


9:30; Sat., 11:40 


lt: Song of the South: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 


5:30, 7:25, 9:30 

IV: An American Tale: through Thurs., 1:15, 3, 5, 
7:10, 9 

V: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
7:20, 9:30; Sat., 11:20 

Vi: Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs., 
12:30, 2:45, 5:05, 7:20, 9:35; Sat., 11:45 
DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 

Route 128, exit 24 

|: Peggy Sue Got Married: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:30, 5, 7:20, 9:40 

it: The Color of Money: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:15, 7:40, 10 

DEDHAM, Community (326-1463) 

578 High St. 

t: Tough Guys: through Thurs., 7, 9 

li: 52 Pick-up: through Thurs., 7, 9 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

k: Star Trek IV: through Thurs. Call for times. 

i; The Wraith: through Thurs. Call for times. 

tt; Soul Man: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

IV: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


* V: Solar Babies: through Thurs. Call for times. 


VI: The Color of Money: through Thurs. Call for 
times 


FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema |-Vi (235-8020) 
Route 9, Shopper's World 
i: The Wraith: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:30 
Ht: An American Tail: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
7:15, 9 

Wl: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:10, 7:30, 9:40 
IV: The Color of Money: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:15, 9:40 
V: Top Gun: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:15, 9:40 
Vk: Song of the South: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7, 


9 

LEXINGTON, USA Cinemas |-il (862-3260) 

1794 Mass. Ave. 

& She’s Gotta Have It: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:20; 
Sat., Sun., mats., 1, 3, 5:10 

lt; Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs., 
7:15, 9:30; Sat., Sun., mats., 12:30, 2:45, 5 
NATICK, USA Cinemas I-VI (237-5840) 

Route 9, opposite Shopper's World 

k: Firewalker: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:25, 5:35, 
7:45, 9:55; Sat., midnight 

tt: Soler Babies: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:25, 5:30, 
7:35, 9:40; Sat., 11:30 

Ut: The Nutcracker: through Thurs., 1:45, 3:45, 
5:45, 7:30, 9:30 

IV: Star Trek IV: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 
7:40, 10; Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

V: Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs., 
5:25, 9:55; Sat., midnight 

Vi: Peggy Sue Got Married: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:20, 5:25, 7:35, 9:45; Sat., 11:45 
NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (462-3456) 
82 State St. 

Harold and Maude: Sat. the 29th, 7, 9 
Swan in Love: Sun. the 30th, 8 

NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 
1296 Washington St. 

i: She's Gotta Have It: through Thurs., 7:40, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 2:40, 4:20, 6 

li: Police: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1,3, 5 

i: Blue Velvet: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1:30, 4:10 

IV: The Name of the Rose: through Thurs., 7:10, 
9:35; Sat., Sun, mats., 1:15, 4 

NORWOOD, Cinema (762-8320) 

109 Central St. 

|: Ferris Bueller's Day Off: through Thurs., 7, 9; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2 

it: Tough Guys: through Thurs., 7, 9; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 2 

PEABODY CINEMA (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

i: The Nutcracker: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:30, 
9:30 

Hi: Star Trek IV: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 5:05, 
7:20, 9:40 

1: Firewalker: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:25, 9:25 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Route 1-and Squire Road 

|: Solar Babies: through Thurs. Call for times. 

lt: Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

lt: Sout Man: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
IV: Stand by Me: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
V: Song of the South: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

Vi: An American Teil: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vit: The Wraith: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vite: - of the Tiger: through Thurs. Call for 


X: The Nuteracker: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Xt: Firewalker: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Xt: Star Trek IV: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Call for 


recede Dando: hough Thurs. 


USA Cinemas (595-4700) 

East india Mall 

: Jumpin’ Jack Flash: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:20; 
Wed.-Sun. mats., 1, 3:05, 5:05 

tt The Wreith: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; Wed.- 
Sun. mats., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 

Wk Stand By Me: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15, 
Wed.-Sun. mats., 12:45, 3, 5:15 


SOMERVILLE, USA Cinemas Assembly Sq 
(628-7000) 

35 Middlesex Ave. 

& Song of the South: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:15, 9:30 

tt Firewalker: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:30, 9:45; Sat., midnight 
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BURLINGTON, General Cinema (272-44 10) 
: Route 128, exit 42 
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Ut: The Wraith: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:15, 9:30; 
Sat., 11:30 

WV: The Nuterecker: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:30, 9:30 

V: An American Teil: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:20, 
4:10, 6, 8, 9:40 

Vi: Stand by Me: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:15, 
9:30; Sat., 11:30 

Vit: The Color of Money: through Thurs., 12:45, 
3:05, 5:25, 7:45, 10:15; Sat., 12:30 a.m. 

Vill: Soler Babies: through Thurs., 2:10, 4:10, 
6:10, 8:15, 10:15; Sat., 12:25 a.m. 

IX: Peggy Sue Got Married: through Thurs., 
12:45, 3, 5:05, 7:15, 9:30; Sat., 11:25 

X: Something Wild: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:15, 7:30, 10; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

Xk: Star Trek IV: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 
7:45, 10:15; Sat., 12:30 a.m. 

Xi: Crocodile Dundes: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Sat., 11:45 


Body Hest: Sat. the 29th-Tues., 5:45, 10; Sat. 
mat., 2; Sun. mat., 4 

Mona Lisa: Sat. the 29th-Tues., 8; Sat. mat., 4; 
Sun. mat., 2 

A Great Wall: Wed.-Fri., 7:45 

Summer: Wed.-Fri., 5;30, 10 

WOBUAN, Showcase (933-5 138) 

Main Street, Middlesex Canal Park 

t: Solar Babies: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
i: The Color of Money: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

li: Song of the South: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


IV: Star Trek IV: through Thurs. Call for times. 
V: Stand by Me: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vi: The Nutcraker: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil: An American Tail: through Thurs. Cali for 
times. 

Vili: Firewalker: through Thurs. Call for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


BENTLEY COLLEGE (891-2931) presents a film 
about Helen Frankenthaler Dec. 2 at 5 p.m. at 
LaCava Campus Center, Beaver and Forest Sts., 
Waltham. Free. Sponsored by the Gender Issues 
Committee. 

BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION 
(536-1540), 1126 Boylston St., Boston, presents 
contemporary film and videos at 8 p.m. Ad- 
mission $4. Dec. 5: Monadnock: the First 
Symphony by Bruce Posner. Dec. 6: Telling 
Motions by Bill Seaman. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 216), 
Copley Sq., Boston, presents film versions of 
stage performances at 6:30 p.m. Free. Dec. 1: 
Ages of Man and This is Noel Coward. 
CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC LIBRARY (498-9080), 449 
Broadway, Cambridge, presents ‘The Late Mat- 
tia Pascal” Dec. 5 at 7:30 p.m. Free. 
CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC LIBRARY NORTH 
BRANCH (498-9086), 70 Rindge Ave., Cam- 
bridge, presents movies on Thurs. at 6 p.m. Free. 
Dec. 4: Great Expectations. 

CENTRAL SQ. LIBRARY (498-9081), 45 Pearl 
St., Cambridge, presents Gene Kelly and Judy 
Garland films at 7 p.m. Free. Dec. 2: Sum- 
merstock. 

THE FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston, presents films at 8 
p.m, Admission $3.50. Dec. 5-7: Le Bonheur 
(Happiness). 

GOETHE INSTITUTE (262-6050), 170 Beacon 
St., Boston, presents the Boston premiere of 
Otto Klemperer's Long Journey Through His 
Times Dec. 4 at 7:30 p.m. Free. 
HARVARD-EPWORTH CHURCH (354-0837), 
1555 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, presents films Sun. 
and Thurs. at 8 p.m.; donation $2. Nov. 30: 
Roman Scandals. Dec. 4: Scarlet Street. Dec. 7: 
Limelight. 

HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700) presents 
films Mon. through Wed. at 5:30 and 8 p.m. and 
Fri. and Sat. at 7 and 9 p.m. in the Lecture Hall of 
the Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts, 24 
Quincy St., Cambridge. Admission $3. Dec. 1: 
The Producers. Dec. 2: Nifo Fidencio. Dec. 3: 
The Mirror. Dec. 5: at 7 p.m., Touch of Evil, at 9 
p.m., Mr. Arkadian. Dec. 6: at 7 p.m., Mr. 
Arkadian, at 9 p.m., Touch of Evil. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART (232-1555, x375) 
presents films at 7:30 p.m. in Longwood 
Auditorium, 364 Brookline Ave., Boston. Dona- 
tion $3. Dec. 4: Living in the World, parts 1-5, 
presented by filmmaker Joe Gibbons, along with 
previews of his new film. 

MORSE INSTITUTE LIBRARY (651-7300), 14 


East Central St., Natick, presents romantic © 


dramas Wed. at 2 and 7:30 p.m. Free. Dec. 3: The 
Hound of the Baskervilles. 

MOUNT AUBURN BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9085), 64 Aberdeen Ave., Cambridge, pres- 
ents films Thurs. at 6 p.m. Free. Dec. 4: Here 
Comes Mr. Jordan. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington, presents 
the film 101 Daimations Dec. 7 at 3 p.m. Free. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 


THE REAR WINDOW (277-4618) presents films 
Fridays at 7:30 p.m. and some Sundays at 
Brookline Arte Center, 86 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Admission $3.50; Wednesdays at 7 
p.m. at Boston Food Coop, 449 Cambridge St., 
Allston, and at Boston Architectural Center, 320 
Newbury St., Boston. Admission $4.50. Nov. 30 
at 7 p.m. at Brookline Arts Center: Design for 
Living; at 8:45 p.m., Marked Woman. Dec. 3 at 
6:45 p.m. at Boston Architectural Center: Twen- 
tieth Century; at 8 p.m., Design for Living. Dec. 5 
at 7 p.m. at Brookline Arts Center: Streetwise; 
at 8:30 p.m., This is Spinal Tap. 
UMASS/BOSTON COLLEGE OF PUBLIC AND 
COMMUNITY SERVICE (445-2844) presents The 
informer Dec. 3 at 6:30 p.m. at Park Square 
Center, Arlington and Stuart Sts., Boston. Free. 
WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellesley, presents ‘Great 
Stars in Great Films,” Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 p.m. 
Free. December is Marilyn Monroe month. Dec. 
4: The Seven Year itch. 

WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
(739-5000), 100 Institute Rd., Worcester, pres- 
ents movies by the Ree! Thing at at 6:30 and 
9:30p.m. in Alden Hail. Admission $1. Nov. 30: 
Hannah and her Sisters. Dec. 2: Oliver. 
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EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT 


1:50-4:30-7:20-10:05 


“Beautifully crafted, 
deeply felt...” 
—Jay Carr, BOSTON GLOBE 
“... THE BEST MOVIE 

NOW PLAYING... 
You've got to see it!” 
—Joyce Kulhawik, WBZ TV (NBC) 


Check 
Auditions in 
The Phoenix 
Classifieds 


COMPLETE DESIGN AND PRODUCTION SERVICES 


ype 


Pheenix 


QUALITY 
FAST SERVICE 


zIp-A DAV 


CHUCK NORRIS LOU GOSSETT 


(SER 


Genera! Cinema 
BEACON | WiLL|| PEABODY 
723-8110 599-1310 
USA Cinemes SHOWCASE 


653-5005 / 237-5840 


933- 


wo LUCILE WATSON ans RUTH WARRICK 
HATTIE McDANIEL - JAMES BASKETT - LUANA PATTEN - BOBBY DRISCOLL 


G GENERAL AUDIENC:S 


TECHNICOLOR® 


(©1046 THE WALT COMPANY 


General Cinema USA Cinemos 
| 


DANVERS 


777.2555) 593-21 


CLEVELAND 


WHEN 


> 


TRUTH SUNSHINE 


= 
-WONDERFUL.DAY-PLENTY-OF 


“A FESTIVE HOLIDAY SUGAR PLUM : 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY!” 


—Rex Reed. AT THE MOVIES 


‘NUTCRACKER’ GLOWS BRIGHTLY!" 


—Dowd Ansem NEWSWEEK 


“CLASSY HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENT! 
Colorful, dreamy fantasy. 


—Roge Ebert SISKEL G EDEAT G THE MOVIES 


NUTCRACKER 


THE 


4 Siantic 


1986 Group Al reserved 
eon Dy Maur ce Sendes 
1984 by Maurice Sencas Crown inc 


“THE DEST OF THE ‘STAK TREK MOVIES.’ 
—Jeffrey Lyons INN 
THE FATE OF THE FUTURE LIES HIDDEN IN THE PAST, 
SOMEWHERE ON EARTH. ..1966. 


— CALL THE CREW OF THE ENTERPRISE / 900-720-TREK 


General Cinema 
PEABODY 
599-1310 286-1660 


THIS CALL IS SO CENTS ADOITIONAL MAY APPLY 


NOW PLAYING 
AT THESE SELECTED THEATERS 


USA Cinemas SHOWCASE 


653-5005 /237-5840 482.1272 


933-5330 


SE CINEMAS SMOWC CONEMAS) 


REVERE 


Cinem. 


SOMERVILLE) CHESTNUT WiLL 


628-7000 277-2500 


ore | tart eo 
26-49 


No Passes Accepted at USA Cinemas | 


Le 


9861 NOILOSS *XINSOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


: 
=—t 
SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-108 1) i 
CLASSIC 
"8 
COPLEY 
| 
| 
Centre St., Newton, presents films Wed. at 7 | | 
p.m.; free. Dec. 3: “Truman: Years of Decision,” || ee 
“Eisenhower: Years of Caution,” “Mao: Long || | 
March to Power,” and “Mao: Organized Chaos.” 
| 
| | | 
| a | 
t 
| A 
Special Limited Engagement WOBURN x 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Otello (1986). Franco Zeftirelli, whose last film was his adaptation 
of Verdi's La Traviata, goes back to Verdi for this film of the opera based on 
Shakespeare's tragedy. Placido Domingo is the Moor whose jealousy over his devoted wife 

demona (Katia Ricciarelli) is his downfall. Justino Diaz plays Otello’s tormentor, Tago. 


At the Nickelodeon. 


A 


KAN AMERICAN TAIL (1986). An 
ambitious flop. This animated musical 
comedy about the experience of European 
immigrants in America at the end of the 
19th century, with cats as the oppressors 
and mice as the heroes, is elaborate and 
heavy-handed. The focus is on the 
Mousekewitz family, who make the journey 
to America from Russia after their house is 
destroyed in a pogrom. During a storm at 
sea, little Fievel is tossed overboard, and the 
movie follows his struggles to find his family. 
The animation is a try at classic Disney, but 
as with most contemporary traditional 
animation, it is visually mediocre. And if the 
Story has jagged edges of danger and 
cynicism, it's finally too flimsy — and 
sentimental — to support its social and 
political pretensions. Directed by Don Bluth, 
and produced by Steven Spielberg (who 
named the mouse hero after his Russian 
grandfather). Charles; Chestnut Hill, 
Suburbs. 


*& KXBLUE VELVET (1986). Director 
David Lynch (Eraserhead) unleashes his 
perverse imagination in all its teeming, 
poetic force. At once funny and luridly 
beautiful, this astonishing movie is like a 
Hardy Boys adventure refashioned into a 
cruel parable of erotic awakening; part 
open-ended mystery, part surrealist dream, 
it exerts a deadpan hypnotic power. Lynch 
uses the postcard-perfect town of 
Lumberton to plunge into an all-embracing 
ritual of sinful crime, punishment, and 
redemption. A naive young college student 
(Kyle MacLachlan) discovers a human ear 
lying in a field and decides to investigate. 
Led to the apartment of a masochistic 
nightclub singer (Isabella Rossellini) , who's 
under the thumb of a local psychotic 
greaser (Dennis Hopper, in a performance 
of shockingly naked force), he’s soon 
seduced into a crazy quilt of fear and desire. 
Like a postmodernist Hitchcock, Lynch 
creates the sort of trancelike audience 
involvement that words like “suspense’’ 
can’t do justice to. Blue Velvet is a piece of 
primal pop art, a work that conjures the 
devastating split between sacred and 
protane love that's potential in all of us. With 
Laura Dern. Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, 
West Newton. 

*& & BODY HEAT (1981). There's a lot of 
steam in the air and languid sax music on 
the soundtrack in Lawrence Kasdan's 
directorial debut, a shrewd and seductive (if 
rather derivative) update of the classic film 
noir of the "40s. William Hurt is tense and 
fascinating as Ned Racine, a feckless 
Florida lawyer who falls for a femme fatale 
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ower 


(Kathleen Turner) and agrees to kill her 
rich, weaselly husband (Richard Crenna) . 
Mickey Rourke is terrific as a seedy arsonist. 
@ Somerville Theatre. 


LE BONHEUR (1965). Agnés Varda's, 


once-controversial film about a cabinet 
maker whose wife is killed, leaving him to 
move in with his mistress. With Jean-Claude 
Drouot and Marie-France Boyer. French 
Library. 

THE BRIDE MAKER OF IMILCHIL (1986). 
This video documentary explores Moroc- 
co's Marriage Festival of Imilchil. Directed 
by Christian and Steffen Pierce. Boston 
Film/ Video Foundation. 


Cc 


* XCHILDREN OF A LESSER GOD 
(1986). As James Leeds, a gifted and 
passionate teacher of deaf children, William 
Hurt speaks his lines aloud and delivers 
them simultaneously in sign language, and 


. the effect is enthralling: it puts his already 


energized line readings italics. Hurt 
turns the character into a great com- 
municator, a man burning to touch the souls 
around him and ready to use every tool 
available. This adaptation of Mark Medoff's 
Tony-winning play is a surprisingly dry-eyed 
affair. Any mawkishness is quickly dispelled 
by the film's ferocious heroine, Sarah 
(Marlee Matlin), a proud, angry deaf 
woman who works at the school where Hurt 
has come to teach. Matlin, a streamlined 
Debra Winger look-alike who is hearing- 
impaired in real life, creates a character with 
ambiguous edges, and the scenes in which 
she and Hurt become romantically involved 
are moving and mysterious, It's all the more 
disappointing when the film devolves into an 
antiseptic TV drama. Cheri, Harvard 
Square, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

* CLOCKWISE (1986). John Cleese plays 
an obsessively punctual headmaster who 
misses his train on the way to a speaking 
engagement and becomes involved in a 
series of mishaps. The fun of watching 
Cleese is waiting for the tremors of outrage 
to shake his outwardly normal frame. But 
director Christopher Morahan takes almost 
an hour to get him to the boiling point, and 
there isn't much for Cleese to do along the 
way. The movie stays on the same mean- 
dering-farce level when it should be getting 
crazier, and it’s not much fun watching the 
subversively funny Cleese get smoothed 
down. Copley Place. 

*& THE COLOR OF MONEY (1966). 
Martin Scorsese's enthralling sequel to The 
Hustler modernizes that film's seductive (if 
corny) life-is-a-pool-game philosophy yet 
manages to stay true to its acridly cynical 
spirit. Once again, Paul Newman plays Fast 
Eddie Feison, now a middle-aged liquor 
salesman who “stakehorses"’ young play- 
ers. When Eddie catches a glimpse of a hot 


‘ 


young pool shark (Tom Cruise) who 
reminds him of himself, he takes the kid 
under his wing to teach him the tricks of the 
hustler's trade, all for the stated purpose of 
making a buck. But what Newman's 
double-edged performance tells you is that 
money is only part of it — he's using the kid 
to win back his self-respect. Cruise does his 
best acting yet, and he and Newman play 
off each other in mysterious, resonant ways: 
they lend a mythic dimension to the Oedipal 
power plays at the heart of the story. 
Scorsese works such dynamism into the 
relationship that it's a shame he never 
figures out how to resolve it; instead of the 
cataclysmic confrontation we expect, New- 
man is redeemed in a hollow, upbeat 
manner. Still, most of the movie is exciting in 
a way that only a born director could have 
made it. Richard Price wrote the colorfully 
hard-boiled screenplay. Charles, Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs. 
%*“CROCODILE” DUNDEE (1986). “Visit 
beautiful Australia!’ seems to be the 
message of this witless adventure 
picaresque. Professional Australian Paul 
Hogan (a TV personality and tourism 
pitchman down under) sfars as adventurer 
Mick “'Crocodile’’ Dundee, whose en- 
counter with a New York reporter (Linda 
Kozlowski) leads to his spending a week in 
a ridiculously contrived Manhattan. Hogan, 
like Maurice Chevalier, is a self-appointed 
national representative who ingratiates 
himself by playing an unctuous cartoon 
version of his countrymen. As the supposed- 
ly savvy female who discovers she needs a 
real man to take care of her, Linda 
Kozlowski is continuously made the butt of 
the joke, but Hogan (whose naiveté about 
the city is meant to be charming) is man 
enough to handle whatever perils are 
thrown at him. The one good thing in the 
movie is Russell Boyd's sharp, airy outback 
cinematography. Directed by Peter Faiman. 
Cinema_57, Circle, suburbs. 


*&kk‘'ADESIGN FOR LIVING (1933). 
Noel Coward's play about a girl who leaves 
her attractive but impecunious companions 
to marry a dotty millionaire was brought to 
the screen by director Ernst Lubitsch and 
screenwriter Ben Hecht. Hecht was very 
proud to point out that he retained only one 
line of Coward's dialogue. What's surprising 
is how closely the film sticks to the play’s 
sophisticated, acrid, and what Coward 
called “‘antisocial’’ spirit. Gary Cooper tries 
hard but is miscast as one of the trio; Fredric 
March, who plays his friend, is charming, as 
is Miriam Hopkins, who plays the lady they 
love, and Edward Everett Horton as her silly, 
wealthy husband. Rear Window at the 
Brookline Arts Center. . 

DONA HERLINDA AND HER SON (1986). 
A woman arranges a marriage for her son, 
who's involved in a secret homosexual 
affair. Directed by Jaime Humberto 
Hermosillo. Copley Place. 


*&*52 PICK-UP (1986). Director John 
Frankenheimer is trying for the cryptic cool 
of a post-Miami Vice neo-film noir, but his 
old-school humanism is somewhat at odds 
with the new moral ambiguities. In this 
adaptation of an Elmore Leonard thriller, 
Roy Scheider plays a businessman who has 
to confront his feelings for his wife (Ann- 
Margret) when he’s forced to reveal the 
affair for which he's being blackmailed. The 
plot is functional but impersonal, and 
Frankenheimer's attempts to pump it up 
with an in-depth look at marital woe are little 
more than window dressing. The main 
reason to see the picture is John Glover's 
highly entertaining performance as a 
gleeful, homicidal blackmailer. Beacon Hill, 
suburbs. 


GREAT WALL (1986). A pleasant, 
minuscule comedy about a Chinese com- 
puter expert (played by the film's director 
and cowriter, Peter Wang) who journeys 
with his wife and son to visit relations in 
Beijing after 30 years in the US. Switching 
from quiet details of Chinese life to the 
sitcom-style cultural assimilation of the 
Americanized family, Wang makes it seem 
as if we'd stumbled into an episode of 
Father Knows Best. The cast is very 
ingratiating {though too many of the 
characters are simply cute) , but in the end 
the movie leaves the heart of its subject 
frustratingly unexamined. Somerville 
Theatre. 


HEARTBREAK RIDGE (1986). Clint East- 
wood plays a hard-drinking Marine veteran 
who takes it upon himself to train a group of 
raw recruits. With Marsha Mason; directed 
by Eastwood. Cheri, Aliston, suburbs. . 


J 


*% JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH (1986). 
Whoopi Goldberg is the damnedest per- 
former: she keeps threatening to turn into a 
movie star, a great eccentric comedian, and 
though this picture gives her a few prize 
moments, she doesn’t quite make it. Part of 
the problem is her tendency to go mushy 
and siack. Another is the dreadful plot, 
which casts Goldberg as a computer 
Operator who begins receiving trans- 
missions from a British intelligence agent 
over her terminal. Directing for the first time, 
Penny Marshall goes in for flashy effects, 
but her pacing and tone are wobbly, and 
she lacks invention. And though she's got a 
first-rate supporting cast (John Wood, 
Annie Potts, Roscoe Lee Browne, Jeroen 


Krabbe), she gives them nothing to do. Pi 
Alley, suburbs. 


%&*&XMARKED WOMAN (1937). Based 
on the career of Lucky Luciano, the 
racketeer who lived in the Waldorf-Astoria 
on the earnings of B-girls, this old-fashion- 
ed, occasionally stiff melodrama is never- 
theless consistently entertaining, in large 
part because of its splendid cast: Bette 
Davis as the brittle, energetic prostitute who 
turns informer; Eduardo Ciannelli as the 
chilly, sadistic mobster; Diane Keaton look- 
alike Jane Bryan as Davis's innocent sister; 
and a host of excellent B-movie players as 
clip-joint “‘hostesses."’ The film's weakest 
performance is by Humphrey Bogart, who's 
miscast as the Thomas Dewey-like 
prosecutor. Screenplay by Robert Rossen 
and Adam Finkel; directed by Lloyd Bacon. 


' Rear Window at the Brookline Arts Center, 


KXMENAGE (1986). Less a coherent 
situation comedy than a series of burlesque 
sketches, this is Bertrand Blier’s liveliest film 
since Get Out Your Handkerchiefs. Michel 
Blanc and Miou-Miou play a Parisian couple 
who've fallen on hard times. Their life is 
changed when they meet an expert burglar 
(Gérard Depardieu) who leads them into 
prosperity. Miou-Miou, bored with her meek 
husband’s puppy-dog devotion, falls for 
Depardieu, but he isn’t interested: he wants 
to seduce the husband — who resists at 
first and then likes what he finds. The more 
skewed and difficult his role gets, the more 
touching Michel Blanc becomes. And De- 
pardieu is more uninhibited than ever 
before; his love scenes with Blanc are 
blazingly alive. Unfortunately, all that's here 
of Blier is his daring and technique. The 
movie is frequently riotous, but it isn’t 
powered by anything more than a will to 
shock the conventional. Nickelodeon, West 
Newton. 

**THE MIRROR (1974). In Andrei 
Tarkovsky’s dimly compelling auto- 
biographical reverie, subjectivity is all: the 
director's transcriptions of his own memory, 
cross-cut with footage from historic news- 
reels and shards of scenes from his married 
life, are offered in a defiant spirit of 
protective privacy. Tarkovsky orchestrates 
elemental imagery in slow, dreamy takes 
that are as inexplicable as they are 
ravishing; the rondo of his editing keeps 
returning to eerie vistas of a wood-frame 
dacha nestled among evergreens and 
surrounded by open fields across which 
powerful winds blow in even ranks. You get 
the feeling he made this film because of 
some urgent compulsion to show you how 
Russia, and life, appear through his eccen- 
tric eyes — but after replanting the Russian 
landscape into his mind, he's translated it 
into a pictorial language only he can 
understand. Harvard Film Archive. 
*'ATHE MISSION (1986). In this guilty- 
liberal historical epic, set in the South 
American rain forests in the mid 18th 
century, Jeremy Irons plays a Jesuit 
missionary who Christianizes the Guarani 
indians; Robert De Niro (in a catatonic 
performance) is a ruthless slave trader who 
undergoes a crisis of conscience and 
becomes a priest himself. When the region 
is transferred from Spain to Portugal, and 
it's learned the Portugese officials want to 
enslave the Guarani, the two go to their 
deaths trying to save the Indians. This is a 
snazzily photographed but woefully im- 
personal movie: together, director Roland 
Joffé, screenwriter Robert Bolt, and 
producer David Puttnam reduce the tra- 
dition of British-humanist filmmaking to a 
series of abstract poses. Joffé (The Killing 
Fields) treats the Guarani so patronizingly 
that he seems almost nostaigic for the days 
of colonialism; moral injustice is just one 
more colorful splotch on his palette. Cheri. 
KMR. ARKADIN (1955). A/k/a Con- 
fidential Report. This strange, sometimes 
powertul film telis of a mysterious self-made 
tycoon whose lust for power renders him 
incapable of love and sends him searching 
for his own past. Orson Welles wrote the 
script, directed, did the art direction, and 
played the the leading role, and his 
baroque/noir sensibility is everywhere ap- 
Parent. With Patricia Medina and Robert 
Arden. Harvard Film Archive. 
MONADNOCK: THE FIRST SYMPHONY 
(1986). This Super-8 film is a poetic 
chronicle of life in New Hampshire, Miami, 
Pittsburgh, and Boston. Directed by Bruce 
Posner. Boston Film/Video Foundation. 
LISA (1986). A violent, 
romantic gangster film sparked by the great 
Bob Hoskins. He plays George, a mob 
footsoldier assigned to be chauffeur and 
cover for a tall, elegant black prostitute 
(Cathy Tyson). She becomes his unat- 
tainable love, his ‘‘Mona Lisa,"’ and gets him 
to comb London's fleshpot district for her 
friend, a 15-year-old prostitute and heroin 
addict who's fallen into the den of the slimy 
vice lord Mortwell (Michael Caine). As he 
prowls through the lurid underworld, fueled 
by some crazy mix of chivalry and outrage, 
he becomes an avenging white knight — a 
violent man of honor. This is the first time on 
screen that Hoskins has tapped the desper- 
ate melancholy in his dark, beady eyes; his 
sudden shifts from tenderness to savagery 
are wrenching. Neil Jordan directs in a 
handsome, functional style, although the 
movie, which borrows much from Taxi 
Driver, could have used some of that film's 
lurid tumescence. Michael Caine is superb 
as the repulsive Mortwell, and Cathy Tyson, 
in a thinly written role, is a remarkable 
camera subject. Somerville Theatre. 

*XMOTHER. TERESA (1986). A 
documentary about someone as ex- 
traordinary as Mother Teresa has to do very 
little to be moving. For someone considered 
by many to be a saint, she is firmly rooted in 
this world; in this flim, we see her engaged at 
every stage of her ministry, from feeding 
Starving children to scrubbing down a bed 
frame. One wishes, though, that filmmakers 
Ann and Jeanette Petrie had raised ques- 
tions about some of the issues she ad- 


relax its stand on contraception and abor- 
tion. Copley Place. 
MYSTERY OF PICASSO 
(1956). The legendary collaboration be- 
tween Pablo Picasso (then in his mid 70s) 
and the French director Henri-Georges 
Clouzot is an exhilarating experience that 
leaves you with a more profound under- 
standing not just of the creative mind but of 
Picasso's art. Picasso and Clouzot had the 
simple, ingenious idea of turning the screen 
itself into a canvas. Using special bieed- 
through inks, the artist produces nearly 20 
works, the sketches and paintings apoear- 
ing before you as if by magic. As he adds 
detail upon detail to the pictures, only to 
blot out whole sections in one authoritative 
slurp, it becomes apparent that Picasso's 
dynamic, mercurial method isn’t just the 
means to an end but the essence of his 
skewed, apocalyptic artistry. The 
final section, filmed in CinemaScope and 
featuring a time-lapse method that allows 
you to tick off each new idea in Picasso's 
mind, is a visual symphony — one of the 
most purely joyous sequences ever filmed. 
Somerville Theatre. 


*&*THE NAME OF THE ROSE (1986). 
Jettisoning the scholarly noodlings of Um- 
berto Eco’s popular novel, director Jean- 
Jacques Annaud and his team of 
screenwriters have come up with a crudely 
entertaining gothic. whodunit set amid the 
squalor of a 14th-century monastery. Sean 
Connery plays the scholarly sleuth out to 


* discover why the monastery’s inhabitants 


are turning up dead. The look of the film 
(stateliness and rot side by side) is 
impressive, but the material is schlock. It’s a 
piece of middiebrow sensationalism, replete 
with scenes of heavy-handed clinical horror 
(animals being slaughtered, nude bodies 
flopped out on the autopsy table) and a 
cast of horror-movie gargoyles playing the 
monks. All in all, a rather grim slog, though 
Connery gives a delightful performance: his 
William of Baskerville must be the sexiest 
bookworm in all of medieval Europe. With F. 
Murray Abraham. Harvard Square, 
suburbs. 

NINO FIDENCIO (1980-’81). This 
documentary deals with a Northern Mex- 
ican healer who is the object of a huge cult. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

* NUTCRACKER (1986). Can this be the 
same Carroll Ballard who directed The 
Black Stallion and Never Cry Wolf? This film 
of the 1983 Pacific Northwest Ballet 
production designed by Maurice Sendak is 
a terrible disappointment: meandering, 
semicoherent, and visually tepid beyond 
belief. The enchanting Tchaikovsky score 
aside, the ballet itself is little more than a 
series of set pieces revolving around little 
Clara and her nutcracker prince. But Ballard 
hasn’t begun to solve the problems of 
translating a stage work for the screen. 
Sendak’s hyperbolic backgrounds look 
colorless and threadbare here, like a series 
of enlarged storyboards, and the dancers, 


none of whom take to the camera, are — 


photographed from lackluster camera 
angles, which make the film feel neither 
“open’’ nor “‘closed,"’ just meaninglessly 
cramped. in the end, Ballard seems the 
wrong director for Nutcracker; the great 
thing about his visual imagination is that it's 
always been so free of the confines of 
classical, symmetrical framing and rhythm. 
Copley Place, Circle, suburbs. 


*kkYPEGGY SUE GOT MARRIED 
(1986). Francis Coppola's new film takes off 
from a corny daydream premise and then 
plays it resolutely straight. An ordinary 
woman, Peggy Sue (Kathleen Turner), is 
crowned class queen at her 25th .high- 
school reunion and then suddenly trans- 
ported back to 1960 — her senior year. Her 
boyfriend (Nicolas Cage) is the same 
goofball rock-and-roller, only now she 
knows that his days as a musician are 
numbered, that he'll end up taking over his 
father’s appliance business (complete with 
embarrassing ‘Crazy Charlie’ TV com- 
mercials) , and that he'll start fooling around 
after they're married. The film's poignance 
is that her knowledge hurts her as much as 
it helps. Coppola treats the late-’50s 
trappings with knowing affection and irony, 
and the movie is clever and sweet, with an 
undercurrent of lush melancholy. Turner, 
though, looks (and, more important, acts) 
so much older than the greasers and 
bobby-soxers in her midst that it closes off 
the sense of emotional possibility in her 
voyage. The picture is enjoyable, but also 
fuzzy and a little precious; you may feel that 
Coppola has taken a gimmicky premise and 
loaded it down with too much studied 
“ambiguity.” Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
*&*XXPOLICE (1986). After the images 
cop shows and movies have given us, it's 
nice to see a police film that dares to show 
how unsensational a cop's life can be. In 
Maurice Pialat's fascinating character 
study, Gérard Depardieu plays a veteran 
Paris cop who falls for the lying girlfriend 
(Sophie Marceau) of one of the Tunisian 
heroin dealers he's trying to bust. The movie 
takes off from the observation that cops 
and crooks are brothers under the skin. 
Depardieu knows that the law is so riddied 
with inadequacies that his job is a game 
with no end. And Pialat’s preoccupation 
with the lovelessness of modern men and 
women lends the story a spiritual center 
rarely encountered in police fiction. There's 


@ new vuinerability to Depardieu here, and 


he has severa! memorable scenes with 


rere sf many less starving children would need her 
Strips attention if the Catholic Church were to 
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€ Marceau — as deceptively matter-of-fact a 
if femme fatale as the movies have seen. 
Brattle, West Newton. 
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musical, 
let the thing flop, and then take the money 
and run. Many Brooks fans consider this his 


that his satiric vision ignites. With a hilarious 
turn by Dick Shawn as a crazed hippie actor 
named LSD. @ Harvard Film Archive. 


ROMAN SCANDALS (1933). Eddie Cantor 
plays an American who imagines that he’s 
back in ancient Rome in this musical 
comedy revue, also starring Ruth Etting. 
George S. Kaufman and Robert Sherwood 
were among the writers who worked on it, 
and the choreography is by Busby 
Berkeley. Cinematography by Gregg 
Toland; directed by Frank Tuttle. Harvard- 


devoted Stalinist. A “slogan mill” who'll 
leap into a fray at the drop of a hat, she is 
also beginning to chafe against the restric- 
tions of her party and her parents by 
hanging out with local hoods, appreciating 
Rita Hayworth, and having an affair with a 
Paris Match photographer (Lambert 
Wilson) she meets at a rally. Belmont is able 
to criticize the naiveté of her characters’ 
love of Stalin without losing affection for 
them, and this is the only recent coming-of- 
age movie that attempts to see its 
protagonist in a social or political context. 
But there's a discrepancy between the 
director's reach and her grasp. The film's 
small pleasure is that its romance has a 
melancholy charm; its limitation is that it's 
finally no more than a romance. Copley 


Place. 

ROUND MIDNIGHT (1986). A lot of 
love has obviously gone into Bertrand 
Tavernier’s jazz drama, based on the life of 
legendary bop pianist Bud Powell, but the 
result is uninvolving and disconnected. The 
great saxophonist Dexter Gordon plays 
American sax man Dale Turner, who 
journeys to Paris in 1959 to find a more 
appreciative audience for his music; there, 
he meets a young jazz fan (Francois 
Cluzet) who revitalizes his life and music. 


he shortchanges the very lives he means to 
Pay tribute to. Gordon seems to carry the 
spirit and the history of the music with him, 
and though it must have been unbelievably 
tough for him to dredge up the ghosts of his 
fallen colleagues (and his own past), he's 
not a trained actor, and he doesn’t exactly 
give a performance. At 62, he looks like 
what he is — a man who has survived a 
tough life — and it’s this tenacity that 
makes him wrong for the role of a musician 
verging on dissolution. The movie's draggy 
gloom even the pure release that 
jazz, at its best, is capable of. providing. 
Copley Place. 


SACRIFICE (1986). Andrei 
Tarkovsky’s epic drama about a seif- 


and intriguing, obscure and obvious: 
Tarkovsky’s themes (sin, guilt, death, 
rebirth) are the sort that invite ponderous- 


Lang's superb remake of Jean Renoir's La 

Chienne stars Edward G. Robinson and 

Joan Bennett in the tale of an elderly cashier 

who murders a tart and then allows her 

gigolo lover to be executed for the crime. 
Church. 


McElwee. There's a lighter touch and more 
coherence here than in most diary-vérité 
efforts, but, as with many such efforts, the 
aimlessness of McElwee’s approach finally 
bogs his film down. Coolidge Corner. 

GOTTA HAVE IT (1986). 
This spare, rather elegant sex comedy is 
easy to like. Written and directed by Spike 
Lee, and centered on the lives of four 
middle-class blacks in Brooklyn, it's about 
an alluring graphic designer (Tracy Camila 
Johns) involved with three men, each of 
whom wants her to himself. The joke is that 
each sees her as an enigmatic temptress, 
and she couldn't be more upfront about her 
motives: she likes sex and won't tie herself 
down. The movie is a hit-or-miss affair, but 


edge. Without sentimentalizing them, the 
film says that the pair's obsessive love/hate 
affair was finally all too human. As Sid, Gary 
Oldman gives a beautifully intuitive per- 
formance — he's not so much angry or 
cretinous as a kid without a superego. As 
Nancy, the dilapidated good-time girl, Chioe 
Webb starts out as a whining, wheedling 
joke of a character, but her performance 
grows in emotional stature. Cox stages the 

antics with so much authen- 
ticity that he lets us share in the abrasive, 
fuck-everything exuberance of punk even 
as we watch Sid and Nancy's lives sliding 


temporary postpunk America is the setting 
for Jonathan Demme's latest film, and for a 
director as attuned to kitsch and eccentrici- 
ty and atmosphere as he is, it's a dream 
setting. Although not as cohesive as some 
of his other work, and possessed of a darker 
side, this is the closest Demme has come to 
achieving a poetic sensibility. The first half 
of the movie is a funny, sexy road comedy in 
which an uninhibited young woman (Melan- 
ie Griffith) in a Louise Brooks haircut spirits 
away a conservative tax consultant (Jeff 


Liotta), a scary ex-con determined to get 
her back. It's not easy at first to accept the 
movie's shift to a darker tone, but by the 


that he’s as white as Wonder Bread; it’s that 
there’s no actor's juice in him. His im- 
personation should have been the movie's 
comic sparkplug, but instead 
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interaction among the 
formers (who do well with their roles) , 
the plot plays off your queasy expectation 
that something bad is about to happen. The 
obstacles the boys face are presented as a 
series of tests they must go through to prove 
their manhood; success is achieved when 


up getting so close to these kids that at 
times, you feel you're inside their heads. 
Directed by Martin Bell, Chery! McCall, and 
Mary Elien Mark. Rear Window at the B.A.C. 
KGSUMMER (1986). The fifth in Eric 
Rohmer's .series of “Comedies and 


*&*KTEA IN THE HAREM (1986). The 


some girls to fool around with. Cute and 
monosyllabic, these delinquents are inno- 
cent animais devoted to getting through 

film’ 
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itself, satirizing every last detail from every 


song they wrote together as though it were 
@ pillar of history, these two rock burnouts 
are so infatuated with their own legend 
they've forgotten there's anything else out 
there. & Rear Window at the Brookline Arts 
Center. 

*& TOUCH OF EVIL (1958). Orson 
Welles’s seductive, labyrinthine tale of a 
corrupt border-town sheriff and the stalwart 


and the cast includes Chariton Heston as 


Fyne (John Goodman), 
wondrously unpretentious Southern 
bachelor desperate for a wife. (He's the one 
character who's actually a character.) 
Visually, it's a splendid piece of work, but 
the message that we've all sealed ourselves 


high-schoolers growing up in 1964. One 
(Adam Tonsberg) is a working-class kid 
(already a ladies’ man) who plays with a 


authoritarian father. Not much of a plot, but 
it wouldn't matter if the characters were at 
least engaging. Unfortunately the two ac- 
tors are colorless, and though director Bille 
August has a nice sense of period detail 
(particularly in the opening teenage-night- 
club sequence) , he’s saddied himself with a 
hero (Simonsen) who doesn’t show even a 
trace of rebellious spirit. Coolidge Corner. 
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A film by Robert Mugge 


‘ 

i 

4 

- SAXOPHONE COLUSSUS is Robert Mugge’s dazzling hom- 

2 age to SONNY ROLLINS, the man some have called “the 

greatest improviser in the history of jazz’’ Part two of the film 

in Tokyo of “Concerto for 
enor one a rchestra;’ a major new work - 

posed by Rollins himself and arranged 

Heikki Sarmanto. Also performed in the film are dynamic 

% ensemble renditions of “The Bridge” (from a 1963 television 

§ appearance), “Don't Stop The Carnival’’ and “G-Man”’ Inter- 

i view segments feature Sonny and Lucille Rollins, Heikki 

' Sarmanto, and jazz critics Ira Gitler, 

§ Clifton Anderson—Trombone; 

Mark Soskin—Piano; Bob 

itty” Smith— 

i 

t 

| 

| 

i 
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“Remarkable, spectacular 
... an electrifying record of a 
supreme jazz artist at work 
. . . Rousing music making. . . 
inexhaustible power . a vivid musical 


imagination” —VARIE 


“Exactly catches the spirit of Rollins at full steam 
. genius... memorable.” 
—CITY LIMITS, London 


6:00, 7:55, 9:50 
Sat, Sun Mat 2:10, 4:05 


734-2500 
FREE PARKING EVENINGS & SUNDAY NEARBY 


HARVARD STREET AT BEACON / BROOKLINE 
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Brooks's farce about: a pair of daffy Lee has enough confidence to be playful Proverbs” concerns self-pitying young 8 
hysterics (Zero Mostel and Gene Wilder). with his material. And he plays the jive- woman who can’t decide where or with LOOKING FOR YOUR BIG BREAK? reo 
talking hipster Mars to hilarious perfection whom to spend her summer vacation. . ° re 
masterpiece, though it’s only in the classic § Johns’s sensitive lover, Tommy Redmond solitude; she’s grown allergic to the place to look if you are looking (or booking) auditions, Bee ree 
“Springtime for Hitler” production number —_ Hicks is dignified and dull, and as the social- © chemistry of interpersonal contact. She gigs, studio space, acting, dance and music instruction Sb SS orang 
climbing male model, John Canada Terrellis journeys to Cherbourg to stay with a friend's or want to buy or sell instruments ie oa ahs 
pe too pompous. (It's never clear why she family, but once there, cranky as ever, she i aol 
would put up with either of them.) The soon up and leaves. The mood of the film is ove ele Ga 
movie doesn't quite attain the level of  aestheticized melancholy, with rocky ee 
LL $tylishness and wit it aims for, but Leeis well beaches and overcast skies. Marie, who in oe. 
a on his way to developing a style that turns another director's hands might have been =; 
i ees funk into chic. The lovely black-and-white too much to take, becomes a test for the — ef 
i photography is by Ernest Dickerson. Copley _ limits of Rohmer's empathy, and Rividre ‘ 
Place, West Newton. manages to alert you to her inner network of ; 
*&k*k*SID AND NANCY (1986). Alex hope and frustration. Rohmer burrows into 
: Cox's rock-and-roll tragicomedy about the lonely corners of our own lives, and by ; 
: doomed love affair of Sex Pistol Sid Vicious _ patiently waiting for Marie to come out of 
| 
! Spungen doesn’t pull any punches, but vision of a soul reborn. West Newton. S 
5 what's startling is how much fun it is. Cox ; 
Epworth Church. he had to confront not just the moralistic, |- T 
KROUGE BAISER (1986). The tension —am-an-anarchist side of the culture but the 
between the rigors of ideological commit- goofball anarchists like Sid and Nancy — [iS ZA. 
ment and the enticements of the world the selfish kids who pushed nihilism over the protagonists of writer/director Mehdi : 
around you is the subject of Vera Belmont’s Charef’s shaggy. likable film are a couple of ¢ eo a 
French coming-of-age film. Set in 1952 young Parisian toughs who do nothing ail : 
Paris, it's about 15-year-old Nadia day but wander the streets, pick people's a j i 
(Charlotte Valandrey), the daughter of pockets, and, when they're bored, find , f 7 
Polish-Jewish refugees — and, like them, a 
heeling tis- 
who've grown 
heads. Kader 
into the gutter. Despite its grim subject, this are both inst ¢ a 
is one of the funniest and most liberating camera subjects); they project a stoned e : 
movies in years. Nickelodeon, Harvard _ indifference to everything in their midsts — a : 
Square. a state of mind that's rudely comic, and also q q J 
SOLARBABIES (1986). Set in the future, an obvious survivalist response to their ee 
this space adventure concerns a mystical decaying environment. The final scene is an t | 4 TEE 
force that travels to planet earth. With — ocean-side epiphany meant to evoke The | 4 inde 
Richard Jordan, Jami Gertz, and Sarah 400 Blows, and the wonder of it is that a 
Douglas; directed by Alan Johnson. Charef earns the comparison. Somerville a 
Ve SOMETHING WILD (1988) Con- TELLING MOTIONS (1986). The latest 
work from video artist Seaman. Boston — 
Video Foundation. / 
this uproarious mock documentary about a 
British heavy-metal band, director Rob ix “ky 
Reiner and his cast of actor musicians have ai 
As the band's coleaders, Christopher Guest 
Tavernier sacrifices character and story and Michael McKean use their fake English t intimacy. 
development for a nonlinear narrative that accents for a kind of wicked, deadpan |- i ey bea Easily the best Se 
attempts to put you inside the music, Daniels) fora spree through the small towns _ satire. Showing off their guitar collections, é , ily Oe 
replicating the experience of the jazzmanto of the East Coast. Like Nabokov detailing _ sitting in a coffee shop and recalling the first é ( record of live §j eo eee eg 
whom music is everything. But in doing so, Humbert’s trek with Lolita across reggae 
America, Demme weaves @ crazy quilt 
shops, diners, motel rooms, gas stations — 4 “ —New Musical Express §j 
@ pop utopia where the dispossessed can 
feel at home. The idyll is shattered when the a ole 
two encounter Griffith's husband (Ray | 
astonishing climax, Demme has raised the Mexican investigator intent on exposing Baha is iat 
movie's intensity to the level of obsession. him. Welles’s fluid camerawork creates a ~ Sn Tee 
Griffith and Daniels are both wonderful. malignant, slummy world with a duplicity 
- Paris, Circle, suburbs. that reflects Sheriff Quinian’s remarkable 
SOUL MAN (1986). Unbearably timid. methods of law enforcement. Welles himself 
The idea of a white kid who pretends to be plays Quinlan as a weiter of infected flesh, : 
black in order to win a minority scholarship 
to the Harvard Law School is outrageous, to the Eagle Scout investigator and Marlene | 
—_—_————————._ be sure, and also rich in possibilities. But the Dietrich as the prostitute who observes that ae ae 
& premise — a racial variation on Tootsie— Quinlan had better off the candy bars."’ 
like. Comic dynamite the moviemakers Harvard Film Archive. 
have dunked in water. The problem with the STORIES (1986). Directing 
sub-Brat Packer C. Thomas Howell isn’t just _his first film, David Byrne has come up with rie Hee 
loathing intellectual (Erland Josephson) an absurdist comedy about life in the New We caro 
obsessed with what he’s sure is the South. The film is likably disengaged, yet t ae pene 
impending collapse of Western culture is an there's so little going on emotionally that it 3 nigh A eae 
anomaly — the sort of symbolic, personal sometimes seems less a movie than a series WS ts ie 5 
art film associated with the international of intentionally trivial observations about an 
cinema of the '60s. The movie is infuriating America Byrne doesn't take seriously or $ sae ini a 
even believe in — an America of little SR 
people and dreamers and fools. Set in the q Bere em 
fictional town of Virgil, Texas, it features 4 pee in cae 
ness, and his deliberate technique (long, such characters as the Lying Woman (Jo See healer 
long tracking shots) loads everything with Harvey Allen), who spins out tall tales g Tear, nS 
significance. The effect is akin to watching linking herself up with celebrities; Miss ¢ ee 
an even more insular and stripped-down Rollings (Swoosie Kurtz), a lazy rich bitch i Fa ee 
version of one of Ingmar Bergman's who spends her days in bed watching TV: a Seg TE 
to give up on the film, it takes on an blackface. Pi Alley, suburbs. a eis 3 Sirs 
understated power, and Josephson's fine %*%STAND BY ME (1986). Based on a ig Covers y 
performance allows us to see the end of the novella by Stephen King, Rob Reiner's + cee 
world as a symptom of human spiritual coming-of-age film about four 12-year-old ¢ ee ee 
crisis. The extraordinary cinematography is boys in a small Oregon town during the ee a 
by Sven Nykvist. Janus. summer of 1959 has a patina of sensitivity, inside a plastic culture is familiar stuff. { Peery - 
SAXOPHONE COLOSSUS (1986). Jazz Where the movie truly comes alive is in the 4 eae mee 
great Sonny Rollins is the subject of this musical sequences (featuring songs by ee ees 
musical documentary. Directed by Robert Talking Heads), which Byrne stages with a ee 8 
Mupge. Coolidge Corer. loving ingenuity. Nickelodeon, Harvard 
KKSCARLET STREET (1945). Fritz Square. § 
&&KKTWENTIETH CENTURY (1934). 4 
Written by Ben Hecht and Charles 
MacArthur, this early screwball comedy is 
the movie that made Carole Lombard 1 ue 
famous. John Barrymore plays a tyrannical avi 
Broadway producer who meets his ex-wife 2 : 
*&X*SHERMAN’S MARCH (1985). (Lombard) on the Twentieth Century 
Documentary director Ross McElwee sets Limited train and tries to cajole her into i 
out to follow Sherman's march to the sea rehitching. Directed in high style by Howard a - 
but keeps getting sidetracked by the Hawks, with a bravura piece of theatrical j 
women he meets along the way. They're = one of them confronts the town tough guy parody by Barrymore. Rear Window at the a 
enthralling subjects, and you learn plenty with a gun. Like Reiner’s The Sure Thing, Boston Architectural Center. 2 oa 
about them — but almost nothing about the movie presents a “moral” message that *% TWIST AND SHOUT (1986). This 
embraces the worst reactionary stereo- Danish coming-ot-age drama concerns two 3 2 ; 
Copley Place, Aliston, suburbs. 
KXSTREETWISE (1985). This ex- § 
traordinary documentary about Seattle run- a 
aways who eat out of dumpsters, pimp, and = group of Beatles impersonators: his friend 
turn tricks is like a cinéma-vérité version of (Lars Simonsen) is a middle-class boy 4 
The Lower Depths — it has the force and _stuck with having to care for a bedraggied, 
narrative richness of fiction. We're led from —_bed-ridden mother and having to fend off an 9) Bee 
dramatic high point to dramatic high point s 
(including a suicide that occurred while the 
film was being made) , and the movie ends f 


“The Arrival of ‘American Tail’ 
is a Time for Jubilation. 
Fievel takes his place in the animated 

pantheon with Jiminy Cricket, Dumbo and 
. The Seven Dwarfs. A tuneful, adventurous, just plain 
wonderful movie the whole family’s been waiting for... 

a stunning success.” 
—Gene Shalit, “The Today Show” 


“The Animation is Extraordinary and so 

\_ is the Story...you’ll remember it long after it’s gone. 
You will laugh, you will cry...It's one of my favorites” 
— Joel Siegel, “Good Morning America” 


DON BLUTH 


“AN AMERICAN TAIL’ DAVID KIRSCHNER ““""S JUDY FREUDBERG TONY GESSS 
“> DAVID KIRSCHNER wo JUDY FREUDBERG 2 TONY GEISS “= JAMES HORNER 
STEVEN SPIELBERG DAVID KIRSCHNER KATHLEEN KENNEDY FRANK MARSHALL 
DON BLUTH GARY GOLDMAN JOHN POMEROY. DON BLUTH 


A UNIVERSAL Picture 


Wan AYERS 


HAUNTING 
AND UNFORGETTABLE.” 


— Jay Carr. THE BOSTON 


“AN EXTRAORDINARY gg 


Joel Siegel, 


“ete tee. A JAZZY MASTERPIECE. 
A TRUE ORIGINAL.” 


Janes Verniere. BOSTON HERALD 


A NEW FILM DEDICATED TO 
BUD POWELL & LESTER YOUNG 


ROUND 
MIDNIGHT 


WARNER BROS. tress As IRWIN WINKLER Protection 
'AVERNIER fie 


FRANCOIS CLUZET 
“ROUND MIDNIGHT” 

SANDRA REAVES-PHILLIPS LONETTE McKEE 
HERBIE HANCOCK ss MARTIN SCORSESE 

Ant Diets ALEXANDRE TRAUNER 

of BRUNO DE KEYZER 

Composed snd Conducted by HERBIE HANCOCK 

Wenes » DAVID RAYFIEL & BERTRAND TAVERNIER 
Produced by IRWIN 
Deeced BERTRAND TAVERNIER 


WARNER COMMUNICATIONS COMPANY 


USA CINEMAS GENERAL CINEMA USA CINEMAS SHOWCASE CINEMAS 
om LES CHESTNUT HILL SOMERVILLE RTE. 128 EXIT 39 RTE. 38 
227-1330 277-2500 628-7000 933-5330 - ~ EXCLU SIVE ENG AG EM ENT 
Screen 1- 7:30-10:00 
FRAMINGHAM|| DEDHAM || REVERE || DANVERS UsAcinemes) Screen 2- 10:15-1:00-4:00-7: 
= (Sun No 10:15 show) 


“A DIVINE COMEDY FOR THE ‘80’S. IT’S HARD NOT 
TO HAVE A LOT OF FUN WATCHING THIS MOVIE. 
IT’S GORGEOUS TO LOOK AT, A TRIUMPH OF 
CRAFT AND AUDACITY.” — TIME, Richard Corliss 


‘A pure and jubilant extension of 
David Byrne's distinctive world 
view. His presence goes a long way 
toward giving this film its breezy, 
accessible tone.” 


— THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
Janet Maslin 


“A clear-eyed 
hilarious odyssey.” 
—WBZ-TV, BOSTON, 
Joyce Kulhawik 


SWEEPING SPECTACLE!” 


Jack Kroll, NEWSWEEM 


Magnificent 
Achievement! 
Robert Bolt’s epic 
screenplay stands 
with his ‘Doctor 

Zhivago,’ 
‘Lawrence of 
Arabia’ and ‘A 
Man For All 
Seasons.’ ‘The 

Mission’ raises 
the spirit, uplifts 
the heart, invigor- 
ates the mind. A 
remarkable film!” 


- = Gene Shalit, 
TODAY /NBC-TV 


JEREMY 


Produced by FERNANDO GHIA and DAVID PUTTNAM Directed by ROLAND JOFFE »() 


ROBERT 


DE NIRO 


ROBERT DE NIRO JEREMYIRONS 


USA CINEMAS 


NICKELODEON HARVARD SQ. 
606 COMM. AVE. BOSTON 10 CHURCH ST. CAMBRIDGE 
424-1500 864-4580 
-15-3:05-4:55- 12:00-1:50-3:50 
0:30 5:50-7:50-10:05 


EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT 


CHERI 


Boston $36.28 


SPECIAL GROUP DISCOUNTS | 
AVAILABLE. FOR INFORMAT 


CALL: 
1-800-237-2321 


NO PASSES ACCEPTED 


Fri-Sat 12:15 


Fri-Sat 12:00 


oh. 
\ 
Sugarplum, Guaranteed | 
‘ to Fascinate Grown-ups nd = 
J 4 
— Rex Reed, “At the Movies” 
| 
superb movie _. 
— Jack Curry, USA TODAY 
— 
| 
| | 


ADULT ILLITERACY + SEA SEMESTER + BPL RESOURCES 
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SCHOOL HUMAN SERVICES 


At MEW. HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE 


| OFFERING A 
FULI-TIME PROGRAM FOR THE WORKING ADULT 
@ Weekend Classes 1 Day/Month/Course 


Our weekend classes are designed for working adults—classes are held For further information on our innovative weekend programs, 
one day/month/course. With three points of entry, freshman, sophomore or 
junior, you can earn a Bachelor's degree in as little as 16 months, and con- ...or mail in the coupon below: 


tinue to earn a living. A recent survey of School of Human Service Alumni 
indicates an average increase of $5000 in their annual income—an excellent 
return on an investment in your future. 


Please send more information and an application for the 
following program(s): 


Associate in Science in Human Services Associate in Science Master of Science 
* Bachelor of Science in Human Services in Human Services in Human Services 
© Bachelor of Science with concentration in: 
If you are interested in a Masters program, we offer a variety of programs in Human Services _] Gerontology 


Human Service Administration 
Community Psychology 
|) Master of Social Work 


for the working adult that are both convenient and affordable. 
* Master of Science in Community Economic Development 


_) Master of Science in Community 
Economic Development 
L} Master of Science in International 


Community Development Financial aid application 

with concentrations in: 

—Gerontology Name 

—Human Services Administration 

—Community Psychology Address 
Master of Social Work 

We are located 60 miles north of Boston in Manchester, New Hampshire, 


or in Littleton, New Hampshire, or in New Haven, Connecticut. 
Send to: School of Human Services SCHOOL OF HUMAN SERVICES 


at New Hampshire College AT NEW TIAMPSTHIRE COLLECT 
2500 North River Road 

Manchester, NH 03104-1394 We can dup 


New Hampshire College is fully accredited by the N.E.A.S.C. and approv- 
ed for V.A. benefits. Programs are approved by the Council for Standards in 
Human Services and financial aid is available. 
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YOU 
VALUE 
LEARNING 


. ..then your best value in part-time learning is 


in Harvard Extension School at night, a New England 
tradition since 1910. 
echoose from 300 liberal arts and professional courses in 60 fields 
mostly taught by Harvard faculty | 
estudy for personal enrichment or Harvard degrees or certificates 


eopen-enrollment for women and men of all ages 


eaccessible evening classes at Harvard 
eaffordable tuition 
SPRING TERM CLASSES BEGINS MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1987 


To receive the 1986-87 Extension School catalogue, return the coupon 
below or call 495-7928. 


(allow 2 - 3 weeks for delivery) 


Address 


Harvard University Extension School 
20 GARDEN STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02138 | 
(617) 495-4024 | 
_ [Department 125] | 
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4 BALLAD OF READING GAOL 

by Joan S. Livingston 

The basics of reading, writing. and ‘rithmetic are something 
most of us take for granted. But a huge portion of our 
population has reached adulthood while remaining 
functionally illiterate, unable to read newspapers, street signs. 
or product labels. Illiteracy can be a private prison, but 
several groups in Massachusetts are trying to open the doors. 


6 JUNIOR YEAR ABOARD 
by Craig Tomashoff 
Many college students suddenly come up against the wall 
during their junior year: they need a change — of pace, of 
scenery — and they rifle desperately through brochures and 
admissions catalogues to figure out where to go, what to do 
next. A few lucky ones find out about SEA Semester, an ocean- 
going course of studies that provides an exciting alternative to 
the junior-year blues. 


9 ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT 
by Ellen Carr 
It began as a resource center for high-school students seeking 
information on colleges and financial aid. Now it provides 
help to potential graduate students, continuing-ed students, 
and career-change candidates, as well. The Higher 
Education Information Center is located in our own back yard 
— in the Boston Public Library — and it may have just the 
information you're looking for. 


14 DESIGN FOR LIVING 
by Robin Vaughan 
Boston is rife with colleges and universities, large and small 
and in-between. One among them, Mass Art, has been turning 
out artists and designers for more than 100 years now. A look 
at a college where the art's in the right place.. 


Copyright 1986 by the Boston Phoenix Inc. All Be ce reserved. Reproduction without permission. by 
any means whatsoever, is prohibited. 
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Over 100 Spring courses & non-credit workshops in a 
variety of art & art-related fields including Drawing, 
Painting, Graphic Design, Fashion Design, Media & 
Performing Arts, Photography, Filmmaking, Sculpture, 
Glass, Art History & Art Education begin January 20. 
Open House, Wednesday, January 7, 5-8pm. 

Student Gallery, 2nd Floor, Tower Building. Come and 
meet faculty. Register inperson and view Continuing 
Education Faculty Exhibit. The Faculty Exhibit will be 
ongoing from January 5 through January 9. Gallery hours: 
9am-6pm, Monday - Friday. 


Call 731-0275 for a brochure or further information. 


621 Huntington Ae Professional and Continuing Education 
MA 021 


"(ei7731-0275 Massachusetts College of Art 
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PHOTOS BY JEFF THIEBAUTH 


Greene, with a student: special techniques for teaching adults 


Ballad reading gao 


The prison of adult illiteracy 


by Joan S. Livingston 


y | ‘I saw an ad about a father 


who was illiterate, and it 

struck me that having 
kids and not being able to read to 
them was a tragic thing.” 

“I'm fed up with people being 
pushed through the school sys- 
tem and not being able to read.” 

“I’m touched by the courage it 
takes to step forward and say, ‘I 
want to learn how to read.’ ” 

“It’s something you can give 
somebody that can’t be stolen or 
spent.” 

These were some of the com- 
ments made by new recruits at a 
recent training session for Liter- 
acy Volunteers of Massachusetts. 
The tutors-in-training were ex- 
plaining why they’d chosen to 
join the crusade to fight illiteracy. 

To many people, of course, the 
phrase “illiteracy in America” 
sounds like a contradiction in 
terms. If you tune out when 
newspaper headlines and tele- 


vision announcers cite dire 
Statistics about the adult-il- 
literacy crisis, it’s under- 


standable. Accustomed as we 
have become to horror stories of 
nuclear winter, homelessness, 
herpes and AIDS, and_ the 
“crack” epidemic, we get a little 
tired, after all, of media proclama- 
tions about the social problem of 
the month. 

But unlike many other social 
issues, illiteracy is a problem we 
can actually do something about. 
Literacy programs are being or- 
ganized around the country with 
specific goals in mind: to help 
develop a pool of skilled labor for 


‘the future; to enhance worker 


productivity, potential, and mor- 
ale; and to provide adults with 
the wherewithal not only to read 
newspapers, or Jackie Collins 
potboilers, but to be fully in- 
formed, fully functional citizens. 

Who are the 26 million US 
adults who have been labeled 
functionally illiterate? Ordinary 
people in ordinary jobs, for the 
most part. Illiteracy is not limited 
to Appalachia or other im- 
poverished areas; there are an 
estim>ted 100,000 illiterate adults 
in Bos vlone !t is not limited 
te «xhooi dropouts; ~ambridge 
reading, ~peciatiat Sylvia Greene 
teaches siudi nt who hu hig 
school diplomas but whose rea“ 
ing skills hover around the 


kindergarten level. It is not lim- 
ited to newly arrived immigrants; 
most of the students served by 
local literacy programs are 
native-born Americans. And it is 
definitely not limited to the un- 
employed. 

“It’s a myth that people who 
can’t read don’t work,” says Sally 
Waldron, director of the Cam- 


bridge Community Learning 


Center (one of 70 adult learning 
centers in the state). ‘I’ve read 
articles that say, look, we have 
one million people in Massachu- 
setts who can’t read and who are 
therefore not productive: mem- 
bers of society. That’s just not 
true. The vast majority of our 
students work; many hold down 
two jobs.” 

Waldron and others in the field 
say that the illiterate are most 
often underemployed. ‘They’re 
in jobs well below their ability 
level,” Greene says. Many people 
enter literacy programs because 
they're ready, finally, to move 
out of dead-end jobs. Paul Jurmo, 
program associate with the Busi- 
ness Council for Effective Liter- 
acy, an advocacy group, com- 
ments: “These are often good, 
loyal employees, they come to 
work on time, and they realize 
they’re stuck at the bottom of the 
ladder. We emphasize to busi- 
nesses that it’s cheaper to retrain 
a proven employee than to con- 
stantly be trying to recruit new 
pedple who might very well 
leave.” 

One local business that has 
followed the Council's advice is 
Polaroid, which boasts a staff of 
35 in-house educators. Linda 
Stoker, Polaroid’s director of 
technology-readiness programs, 
says that the company launched 
its programs primarily “to meet 
the needs of people who have 
traditionally been  under- 
represented in education — im- 
migrants and urban blacks, for 
example. We found after a couple 
of years that half of the students 
were middle-aged white guys 
with good jobs, and that was a 
surprise. In any company there 
are plenty of highly skilled, able, 
trained people who have some 
problem with skills.” 

Several literacy specialists 
point out that even the lowest- 
level jobs often require some 


Ureracy Volunteers of America, Inc. 


ITOR 


USED the TEACHING OF READING 


Soolman: learning to read as a major life change 


reading, writing, and math; some 
employees seek literacy training 
not to prepare for higher-level 
positions but simply to keep up 
with the new demands of the jobs 
they currently hold. Roberta 
Soolman, director of Literacy 
Volunteers, which runs 18 tutor- 
training groups, cites a student 
who worked successfully for 
years as a baker. “Now they want 
him to keep an inventory and 
handle requisitions,” she says. 
Jurmo notes that “business is 
becoming increasingly more 
service- and information-or- 


iented, and literacy requirements 
are rising even in muscle-or- 
iented jobs. If you work on an 
assembly line, you need to fill out 
more forms and read more in- 
structions than ever before.” 

A desire to improve or increase 
work skills is only one of the 
reasons nonreaders enter literacy 
programs. Soolman says that 
some have very specific goals in 
mind: “They might want to study 
for a driver's test, or to fill out a 
job application. In many cases, 
people come in because their 
children are near school age; they 


want to read them stories, or to 
help them with their homework. 
They’re embarrassed that they 
aren’t able to read.” 

Feelings of embarrassment and 
isolation are common among 
adults who can’t read. “Many 
people don’t come in for help 
because of the stigma. They 
know that six-year-olds can read, 
and they can’t, so they expect 
people to call them stupid,” notes 
Soolman. 

The day-to-day headaches of 
surviving without reading skills 
“take an enormous toll,” Green 
says. Imagine not being able to 
fathom the instructions on an 
aspirin bottle or frozen dinner, 
not being able to keep a shopping 
list, or to write appointments 
down on a calendar. And imagine 
trying to hide your disability 
from other people — your em- 
ployer, your friends, perhaps 
even your spouse. “Some people 
finally say, ‘I don’t want to live 
the rest of my life this way,’ and 
that takes guts,” Soolman says. 
“It's a major life change, like 
quitting smoking or getting mar- 
ried or getting divorced.” 

For those of us who can read 
Proust but who still have trouble 
deciphering Boston transit maps 
or IRS forms, it’s tough to under- 
stand how those who can’t read 
manage to get by. “Typically, 
they compensate in magnificent 
and bizarre ways,” Greene ob- 
serves. She notes that most of her 
students recognize at least some 
letters of the alphabet, although 
they don’t know how to “break 
up” and decipher unfamiliar 
words. ‘‘Someone might 
memorize the word ‘Cambridge’ 
so they recognize it on a bus 
sign,” she says, “but not be able 
to read the word ‘am.’” Many 
have relied on similarly spotty 
knowledge for much of their 
lives. One truck driver, for exam- 
ple, scans highway signs for the 
first letter of the name of the 
destination he’s looking for. “He 
also looks for the length of the 
word, and he’s real good at 
making guesses and asking for 
help,” Greene says. She also 
tutored a stock clerk who was 
responsible for unloading 
cardboard boxes: “He had de- 
veloped an elaborate system, 
using different colors and dif- 
ferent shapes of logos, anything 
that would tell him which box 
goes where,” she said. Others, 
such as the illiterate landscape 
architect who has his wife 
prepare all his letters and in- 
voices, simply learn to rely on the 
help of friends and family. 

As this resourcefulness sug- 
gests, illiterates — far from being 
stupid — are often “very, very 
smart in every other area of their 
lives,” Greene says. And teaching 
them to read requires techniques 
somewhat different from those 
used to teach children their 
ABC’s. Jurmo complains that “too 
many programs aren’t geared to 
adults. They’re almost patron- 
izing, a Dick-and-Jane kind of 
thing.” Literacy instructors like 
Soolman and Greene try to use 
materials that are of particular 
interest to the individual student 
— a job application, say, or a 
letter from a friend. 

* * 

Although the problem of il- 
literacy is not new, the national 
movement to solve it is a recent 
phenomenon. Soolman recalls, 
“When I first got involved, 10 
years ago, you could stand on 
your head and turn blue and 
no. ody would notice.” Asked 
why the country has been awak- 
ened to the problem in the past 
few years, she says, “It just 
started to come to the fore in a 
variety of arenas. The private 
sector began to realize the extent 
of the need for retraining em- 
ployees. People noticed that the 
public schools were churning out 
kids who could not read. Col- 
leges and universities were add- 
ing more remedial programs. 
And then there’s been a lot of 
hard work on the part of pro- 
fessionals in the field.” 
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to has included a three-year 
campaign by the Coalition for 
Literacy and, more recently, Pro- 
ject PLUS (Project Literacy US). 
A joint effort by ABC and PBS, 
PLUS has sponsored a flood of 
television specials, news seg- 
ments, and public-service an- 
nouncements — especially dur- 
ing the kickoff month of Septem- 
ber, which was designated Liter- 
acy Awareness Month. 

This “massive onslaught of 

publicity,” as Soolman calls it} 
has yielded massive results. Liter- 
acy Volunteers of Massachusetts 
received 558 inquiries in Septem- 
ber — which is approximately the 
number of calls it usually receives 
in a year. The national hotline 
number advertised in TV spots 
drew 45,000 calls, of which 60 
percent were from new volun- 
teers. 
Ironically, the PLUS push has 
attracted more volunteers than 
can be deployed in existing pro- 
grams. That's not because there 
are more volunteers than stu- 
dents — there are waiting lists for 
most literacy programs — but 
because there is not enough 
money to bring the volunteers 
and students together. “We're not 
equipped to train the number of 
volunteers we have,” Waldron 
says. 

“Running volunteer programs 
is not free,” Greene points out. 
“Someone has to train, supervise, 
and support the volunteers, and 
provide tutoring materials and 
space. It also takes years and 
years to teach people to read, and 
it’s important for funding sources 
to know that. Reagan wants to 
wipe out the probiem with an 
army of volunteers within two 
years; that’s very simplistic.” 

Others echo Greene’s dis- 
enchantment with the admin- 
istration, which has cut fund- 
ing for literacy programs. “The 
federal commitment to literacy 
exists only on the lip-service 
level, in spite of what Mrs. 
[George] Bush is running around 
saying,” Waldron says. Jurmo 
puts federal funding in per- 
spective this way: “Of the federal 
education budget, less than one 
percent goes to adult basic educa- 
tion, which shows you how 
ignored this has been.” 

Increases in state funding have 
helped to compensate for the 
federal shortfall. The Massa- 
chusetts Department of Educa- 
tion hiked its spending on adult 
education from $600,000 three 
years ago to $4 million this year 
($1.8 million in federal funds 
were also allocated to the state). 
That's still “minuscule,” accord- 
ing to Christy Newman, regional 
supervisor with the Education 
Department, “but then it’s not 
enormous anywhere.” It may 
grow closer to enormous in the 
years to come: the state Board of 
Education recently approved a 
five-year plan to bolster adult 
_ education and coordinate adult- 
ed programs. 

The additional support is vital, 
Soolman notes, because despite 
their numbers, existing literacy 
programs are treating only the tip 
of the iceberg. “We serve just two 
to four percent of the need out 
there,” she says. This particular 
social problem of the month, 
then, may be with us for a long 
time to come. Still, it’s a problem 
“not just for the person but for all 
of us,” Stoker says, “when some- 
one in a society like ours does not 
have the literacy skills to inform 
him or herself.” And, as one of 
the new volunteers put it, “It’s a 
very important thing that can 
only be achieved by a lot of 


people doing it.” 


For further information, con- 
tact: 


— Literacy Volunteers of 
Massachusetts, 625 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston 02215 (277-6161); 

— Massachusetts Coalition for 
Adult Literacy, Box 755, Cam- 
bridge 02238; 

— National Coalition for Liter- 
acy, (800) 228-8813. 
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Accredited ¢ Financial Aid Available 


Vermont College of 
Norwich University 
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* Convenience of scheduling 
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* Flexibility of schedulin 
* Live (not taped) coe, sessions 
Results 


Test Prep Services 
ir 1030 Comm. Ave. 

Boston, MA 02215 

266-5082 


GET YOUR MBR* 


Middle managers need to get results. BOSTON UNIVERSITY’S MANAGEMENT DE- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAM is a certificate — which gives middle managers the tools 
to succeed in today’s competitive business world: 

¢ Broaden business knowledge through exposure to key management disciplines 


¢ Develop people-management and project management skills 
¢ Strengthen leadership, risk-taking, and problem solving through structured, outdoor ac- 


tivities 


¢ Make maximum use of minimum resources 
¢ Learn the skills you need to get things done 


Manag 


We’re now accepting applications for the Winter 


ement By Results 


87 session. Classes meet on 12 con- 


secutive Fridays plus one Thursday, starting January 16. Applications due by Dec. 19. 
Contact: Janet Jordan, Program Manager. 


Boston University 

School of Management 
Office of Executive Programs 
685 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 

(617) 353-4217 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 


Boston University is an equal opportunity institution 


MASTERS PROGRAMS 


APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCE 


M.A. in Economics Eight course program leading to the Master of Arts in 


Economics. Applications now being accepted for January and September 198 
admissions. Late afternoon and evening classes availabie. 


M.A. in Energy Environmental Studies Professional oeree in Environmental 
u 


and Energy Studies. Requires minimum of two semesters 


time equivalent. 


i-time or the part- 


M.A. in Psychology Eight-course program leading to the Master of Arts in 
Psychology. Applications are now being accepted for September 1987 


admission. 


For further information, call 617/353-2770, 


Center for Applied Social Science 
Boston University 

195 Bay State Road 

Boston, MA 02215 


Masters degree programs in Applied Social Science offered by Boston University's Psychology 
Department, Economics Department, and Center for Energy and Environmental Studies. 
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Center for Applied Social Science 
Boston, University is an equal opportunity mstituLon. 
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Junior year 


College students suffer a SEA-change 


by Craig Tomashoff 


t's a time-honored ritual. A 
I college student hits his or her 

junior year and is suddenly 
overwhelmed by a feeling of 
restlessness. Perhaps it stems 
from boredom, or frustration. 
Whatever it is, the student feels 
an irresistible urge to take some 
time off and do something dif- 
ferent, something else. 

Some go to Europe. Some go to 
work. And some go down to 
Woods Hole, to enroll in a 
program called SEA (Sea Educa- 
-tion Association) Semester, a 12- 
week course that takes students 
from around the country on a tall 
ship out on the ocean, far away 
from the regular college world of 
term papers and frat parties. 

The ideal cure for the junior 
year blues, SEA Semester offers 
a change of scenery and an aca- 
demic challenge outside of one’s 
own field of study. And, most 
importantly, it offers the chance 
to live a chapter of Moby Dick 
and renew humanity's age-old 
fascination with the ocean. 

For 15 years now, the nonprofit 
organization has been offering an 
educational alternative to college 
students. Everyone from busi- 
ness majors to art majors have 
enrolled in the course, spending 
six weeks in classes on shore and 
six weeks on the ocean. Every 
class is filled. But SEA Semester 
still seems to be one of the best- 
kept secrets in college. 

* * 

It's Sarah Graham Mann’s job 
to change all that. She is the 
marketing director for SEA, and 
it’s up to her to get the word out 
on the benefits of the program — 

the value of a semester spent 


learning about the sea. 

“I was in school during the 
1960s, and it was de rigueur to 
take a semester off,” says Mann. 
“This program didn’t exist for me 
back then and I wish it had. For 
anyone who wants to make a 
change in themselves, this is 
ideal. When you're 19 or 20, 
you're making decisions all the 
time about your life and you're 
just not aware of them. SEA 
Semester helps make you more 
aware.” 

Talk to Mann, though, or any- 
one else connected with SEA, 
and they'll spend a great deal of 
time downplaying the actual sci- 
entific background one can ac- 
quire by enrolling in SEA Semes- 
ter. Instead, they like to talk 
more about the liberal-arts as- 
pects of the course. 

Mann estimates that there is a 
nice 50/50 split in enrollment. 
Half of the students are already 
involved in the sciences and look 
at SEA Semester as career 
enhancement; the other half are 
liberal-arts students with nothing 
more than a general interest in 
sailing or the ocean. By the time 
the term is over, both sides have 
learned from one another. But the 
liberal-arts side provides the 
greatest influence. 

“There’s a nice symbiosis, a 
healthy mix,” says Mann. “Half 
are very honest when they come 
here and say they wanted 
change, or that they came for the 
sailing and the adventure. And 
the other half give a very careerist 
answer when asked why they 
came, saying they want to ex- 
plore marine biology as a field. 

“But time after time, when they 


have finished the term, they 
come up to me and say this 
experience has changed their 
lives. We have a lot of people 
who leave here and go into the 
service fields, like teaching and 
the Peace Corps. A humongous 
hunk that come in have already 
done some volunteer work. To 
take the risk in going out to sea, 
to try something different like 
this and: really look at yourself, 
says a lot about the kind of kid 
we get here.” 

Since 1971, approximately 2000 
of those kids have gone through 
the SEA Semester program. Ac- 
cording to Mann, about 80 per- 
cent of them have ended up in 
service fields. Despite that record, 
though, there’s still a tendency 
for those unfamiliar with SEA to 
think of the organization’s pro- 
gram as a training ground for 
biologists and oceanographers. 

Originally, in fact, that’s all it 
was designed to be. At that time, 
only a handful of colleges ac- 
cepted the 17 credits the program 
offers. Now, over 135 schools 
regularly accept the credits, and 
students have come to the Woods 
Hole campus from over 250 
different colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Their tuitions, $5100 per stu- 
dent, account for between 95 and 
98 percent of SEA’s operating 
costs. The rest of the funding 
comes from outside contribu- 
tions. 

“A lot of the contributions 
come from other institutions, but 
we also get money from the 
alumni,” says Mann. “But our 
grads aren't rich, nor are they 
likely to ever get rich.” 


Westward under sail: learning to trust one another 


Although they may lack the 
money to support SEA Semester, 
the alumni do have the 
enthusiasm to keep the school 
going. Most graduates end up 
volunteering to go to other 
schools and talk up the program. 
And that, in turn, keeps the 
classes filled and makes Mann’s 
job easier. 

She spends time talking to the 
students when they arrive and 
has even spent a six-week stint 
on the SEA Semester ship, West- 
ward. In talking to the students, 
she’s learned that most come for 
the experience on the ship, not 
for the classwork. And in going to 
sea herself, she’s learned that 


there’s much more to that ex- 
perience than just sailing. 

“It’s intense. There’s a whole 
psycho-social situation out 
there,” she explains. “I learned a 
lot about my abilities, and my 
lack of abilities, along with a lot 
about interpersonal rela- 
tionships. That is something we 
deal very honestly with in our 


catalog.” 
Students have to endure 
cramped quarters on board, along 


with differing schedules — one 
may, for example, be going to bed 
just as it's time for another to 
wake up for a shift. It can be 
grueling, but no more so than the 
six weeks of classwork students 
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take on shore before hitting the 
water. 

To prepare them for the scien- 
tific experiments that are con- 
ducted on board Westward, the 
SEA students are required to take 
courses in Maritime Studies, 
Oceanography, and Nautical Sci- 
ence, The maritime courses deal 
with the liberal-arts end of 
things, examining history, art, 
and literature that deals with the 
sea. The other classes are the 
number crunchers. 

Every morning is spent in class. 
Afternoons and evenings are 
spent in libraries and labor- 
atories, working on research. Lots 


- of science is involved and for 


those students coming in cold 
from an arts background, it can 
be a frightening experience. 

“We had one woman here who 
had no science background at 
all,” recalls Mann. “I remember 
she came in to talk to me about it 
one day and all this terror just 
came pouring out. She panicked, 
but she ended up doing beaut- 
ifully.” 

Once out on the boat, students 
are required to conduct the sorts 
of experiments that even pro- 
fessional research firms would 
have a tough time emulating. 

“We have three full-time scien- 
tists on our faculty that are 
working on specific research pro- 
jects,” Mann says. “We do things 
such as track the migration of 
birds and, by taking the same 
cruise tracks each year, we're able 
to compare results from year to 
year. We’re very slowly making 
our way around and accumulat- 
ing-data that nobody else has. 

“This is science under sail, the 
way Darwin and others did it.” 
The program’s academic and 
practical demands result in what 
Mann refers to as a total “physi- 
cal, mental, and spiritual ex- 
perience.” 

“On the Westward, you really 
end up getting a feeling of what it 
all used to be like, the way it was 


SEA Headquarters in Woods Hole: more than just traditio 


for those people who lived on the 
séa,” she says. “You realize it 
took a lot of guts.” 

The SEA Semester cruise 
tracks run from New England to 
the Caribbean, Bermuda, Nova 
Scotia, or Newfoundland, de- 
pending on the weather and the 
season. Each cruise covers about 
2500 miles. 

Currently, the 125-foot West- 
ward is the program's only ves- 
sel. In September, however, SEA 
signed a $1.8 million contract 
with a Spanish shipyard to build 
a second schooner, the Corwith 
Cramer. The money to build that 
boat was accrued during a 
massive fund-raising drive that 


has taken two years. The plan- 
ning for the boat, says Mann, ac- 
tually began 10 years ago. 

Most of the funds, she adds, 
“came from private individuals 
who believe in what we're trying 
to do.” SEA also managed to 
come up with $1.3 million to help 
build a new campus at Woods 
Hole this year. This revamping is 
part of SEA’s more aggressive ap- 
proach to selling itself. 

“We will be doubling the stu- 
dent body with the addition of 
the new ship,” says Mann. “We 
also hope to be testing a whole 
new body of courses. Personally, 
I'm just dying to do an entire 
liberal-arts semester. Everybody 


nal academics 


on the faculty has his or her own 
pet dream. And gradually, we're 
going to begin to look at starting 
up adult education.” 

Ever. though SEA Semester 
currently has a waiting list of 
students trying to get in, Mann 
admits it will require a lot of 
publicity to suddenly double the 
campus population. 

As a junior at Boston College, 
Elisabeth Haase was a pre-med 
student with more enthusiasm 
for going to sea than to medical 
school. 

Bill Duggan also had a thing for 
the sea. He was fairly certain his 
future was in oceanography, but 


he felt he needed some ex- 
ience to make sure. 

Elizabeth Packer, on the other 
hand, was an art major at 
Wheaton College. Sailing is one 
of her outside interests. So is 
taking some time away from 
school. 

The same went for Brannon 
Claytor, a psych major at Colby 
College, in Maine. He figured 
four years of nothing but college 
was an impossible task, and 
sailing looked like a good release. 

It seemed only natural that 
they all ended up enrolling in 
SEA Semester. Haase and Dug- 
gan are alumni of the program: 
Packer and Claytor are just fin- 
ishing their shore classwork and 
are getting set for their turn on 
the Westward. They came from 
different colleges and from dif- 
ferent backgrounds. But their 
reasons for coming to Woods 
Hole are remarkably similar. 

“At Colby, nothing zings you 
on a day-after-day basis,” says 
Claytor. “People come and go 
and you can’t really figure out 
how you deal with them. It’s not 
that way here.” 

“l had to get away from the 
grind of cut-throat med school,” 
explains Haase. “At SEA 
Semester I could just think. There 
were no outside distractions and | 
could think for myself.” 

Those responses are typical of 
SEA Semester students past and 
present. Although on paper, the 
program sounds like an inside 
track to a lifetime in laboratories, 
in reality, that just isn’t the case. 

Take Duggan, for instance. He 
came to the program in 1977 as an 
oceanography student who 
“wanted to get my feet wet 
before applying for grad school.” 
When he left SEA Semester, 12 
weeks later, he had decided that 
grad school wasn’t for him. 

“The humanities approach 
they use will stay with me a lot 
longer,” says Duggan, who now 

Continued on page 8 
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%@ Field trips to Salzburg, Vienna, 
Munich, Florence and Merano 


For Details and a FREE Brochure: 
Coordinator, UNO-Innsbruck- 1987 
Box 1315, University of New Orleans 
New Orleans, LA 70148 Phone (504) 286-7116 
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heads up the SEA Semester 
Alumni Council and works as an 
engineer for a Concord-based 
company. “I developed an. ap- 
preciation for the whole maritime 
history.” 

“You don’t get an atmosphere 
like this at any large or small 
college,” adds Packer. “There's a 
lot of individuality. And I can 
take what I learn through my 

i here:and incorporate 
it into my studies in school.” 

“IT wasn’t just there with other 
engineers and biologists, but with 
English majors,” recalls Duggan. 
“Tt was a very interdiscipli 
experience.... You'd” finally be 
out on the ship and suddenly 
finding yourself working and 
rubbing shoulders with someone 
else and having to count on 
them.” 

To hear students describe the 
program, it almost sounds like a 
12-week group-therapy session 
or sea-faring commune. But 
there’s also plenty of work in- 
volved. 


“Whenever I go out and talk to 


schools and recruit, I try to make 
them. understand it’s not all fun 
and games,” says Haase. “I tend 
to stress the learning one does, 
and not just the book learning. 
“The classwork you do is basical- 
ly just like going to any school. 
You get up ard go the same class 
every day at the same time.” 

By the time the six weeks of 
work on land ends, the students 
are more than ready for the even 
tougher work ahead, out on the 
Westward. They've gotten to 
know each other in Woods Hole 
by sharing classes and housing. 
On the ocean, they learn to trust 
each other. 

“If there’s ever a conflict, you 
have to iron it out right away,” 
says Haase. “And that happens a 
lot. When you have to raise or 
lower a sail; you can’t just do it 
yourself.” 

While there is a potential for 
friction within such close 
quarters, disagreements or argu- 
ments apparently never get out of 
control. And most students tend 
to stay in touch long after they’ve 
gone back to their respective 
schools. SEA Semester hosts an 
alumni reunion every year in 
Woods Hole, which, to hear 
Duggan and the others describe 
it, sounds more like a family 
reunion. 

“When I graduated, I belonged 
to a close group of people,” he 
explains, “Like anything else, 
time changes things, and when I 
go back, there’s not as many of 
those people around. But the 
program is an experience shared 
by other people I never knew in 
other years, and we have that 
common bond.” 

Because he heads up the alum- 
ni council, Duggan does a lot of 
the organizing for the reunion. 
He also does plenty of recruiting. 
And whenever he goes out to 
pitch SEA Semester, his spiel has 
a distinctive twist. 

“The program made me much 
more aware of what's out there, 
that traditional academics are not 
the end of learning,” he says. 
“When you think of it, it’s pretty 
incredible. Here, you're taking 
somebody from a college who 
has been pretty sheltered and 
suddenly they’re out there on the 
ocean and they have to learn all 
this.” 

Claytor is still in the middle of 
his SEA Semester experience. 
And he’s discovered the same 
guiding principle. 

“They don’t just put your nose 
in a book for six weeks and have 
you work your ass off here,” he 
says. “They teach you about the 
boat and, by the time you get on 
it, ready to sail, you feel like 
you've already been on it. 

“There are a lot of people who 
have come into the program and 
gotten something beyond the 
science. 
character here. 
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MUSIC AND THE ARTS. 


Room for 


improvement 


The BPL offers 
help for students 


_ by Ellen Carr 


Coles: covering all the bases 


good education,” That 
media slogan is tough 
to dispute and even tougher to 
exect @ for some of those who 
drea of greener pastures and 
bigge. -aychecks. But there is a 
free res urce in Boston that helps 
people through the often over- 
whelming process of career and 
higher-education planning — the 
Higher Education Information 
Center. 
Housed in the relatively un- 
trafficked basement of the Boston 
Public Library, the two-year-old 


a 0 get a good job, get a 


resource center offers shelves, 
files, and people full of infor- 
mation and advice. There’s a 
professional staff of 11, including 
four full-time counselors who 
are available on a walk-in basis, 
and the center offers an ex- 
tensive collection of up-to-date 
resources: 

— A so-called Guidance Infor- 
mation System (GIS), which fea- 
tures descriptions of more than 
3500 two- and four-year colleges 
and graduate and professional 
schools, as well as information 
on more than 1000 occupations 


puterized interest test called the 
Harrington O’Shea Career De- 
cision-Making System, which 
takes about 40 minutes to ad- 
minister and helps the test-taker 
to determine his interests, skills, 
and aptitudes for various jobs. 

— Student-loan counselors, who 


forms. 

— Information about continuing 
ed, high-school equivalency pro- 
grams, and college courses that 
allow a student to dabble in a 
field before making a full-blown 
commitment. 

— Listings of ongoing 

on educational programs, 
financial aid, and careers to keep 
the ever-expanding center's 
clientele aware of programs. 


allege 


A plications 


At the center: never a sla 


During the past two years, 
more than 20,000 people have 
made use of the Higher Educa- 
tion Information Center. One of 
those is Juan Diaz, a social worker 
at La Sociedad Latina, on Mission 
Hill, in Boston. Not only has he 
referred people to the center for 
educational information, but he’s 
used its resources himself in 
preparing to attend law school. 

“Through the center I found 
out about a group of Hispanic 
attorneys in town who gave me 
support and advice. They told me 
about the courses I need to take 


ck period 


to prepare for the LSAT, which | 
intend to take-in February. It's 
great because they've been 


through the process before,” Diaz 
sa 


ys. 

“Before the center existed, | 
generally relied on my own 
resources — connections with 
colleges, community agencies, 
and catalogues,” he continues. 
“The center has under 
one roof so you don’t have to go 


. around the city and not get it all 


— especially information about 
financial aid. 

“T've sent a lot of people over 
to the center and have not had 
one person say they didn’t get 
help to the fullest extent,” con- 
tinues Diaz. 

Copley Square High School 

mce counselor Margaret 

ga states, “I've heard nothing 
but positive feedback about the 
center from the kids. The major 
advantage for me is the time they 
spend with the kids, not only the 


|! 


500 here I'm responsible for, but 
even those that have graduated 
and are coming back for advice 
and information. The center staff 
has spent a lot of time with 
them.” 

Jim Hughes, a self-described 
“older student” who plans to at- 
tend junior college in January, re- 
iterates that one of the center's 
main attractions is the fact that 
its collection has such a vast ar- 
ray of resources under one roof; 
inevitably, the time counselors 
spend with potential students is 
also time saved for the student 


workshops, flyers, and ads, many 


The center's formal continuing 
outreach efforts are targeted at 
Boston public-school students 
and guidance counselors, contin- 
uing-education or high-school- 
equivalency teachers and pro- 
grams, community agencies, and 
the career-changer network. But 
some of the best referrals come 
via the grapevine and through 
satisfied people who have used 
the center. 

“Lots of people come back to 


see us. We can remain neutral 
and help them think through 
their needs and decisions, while 
an admissions office or college 
catalogue might not be as help- 
ful,” Hairston says. “The fact 
that the center is free and seem- 
ingly always open also attracts 
people.” 

That the center's broad-based 
resources appeal to an equally 
broad-based population is not 
accidental. Center director Ann 
Coles, who holds a PhD from 
Harvard’s graduate School of 

Continued on page 10 


Desert Institute of 
the Healing Arts 


LEARN TO REPAIR 


Automatic washing machines, 
dishwashers, ranges, refrigerators, 


dryers, and air conditioners. 
Learn by ‘‘hands on” training. 


639 N. 65th Ave. B.P. Full and part time schedules. 
Tucson, Arizona 85705 
BAY STATE 
f Pocement SCHOOL OF APPLIANCES 


Community Practicum 
1 Year AMTA-Approved Cuniculum 
Message Therapy Training Program 


15 Everett Street, Boston, MA 


Make your own kind of music at 


THE 


Registration Ongoing 


48 Warren Avenue Boston, MA 02116 


Located between Berkeley and Clarendon Streets in the South End 
individual and group lessons 
music therapy 


Call 482-7494 for information 


Find out how to get s 


Certificate 


Be creative and practical 


_IMAGE RESOURCE LTD Television 


Portfolios 


Earn a Certificate in 


2 Day Weekend Workshop 


TAY A: “Boston Magazine 


Face to Wate 


Newbury St.. Boston 


Interior Design at the 
Boston Architectural 


resOurce: 


Center. It is a unique 
three-year program which 
combines work experience with 
evening courses taught by design 


ERIOP 


Program 


professionals. Applications 
are currently being ac- 
cepted for spring 1987 
admission. Classes begin 
January 26. Call or write 


for details. Boston Archi- 
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NEW ENGLAND 
SCHOOL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Kenmore Square, Boston 


‘CAREER PROGRAMS 
OR AMATEUR 
WORKSHOPS 


437-1868 for catalogs and information. 
Accredited by The National Association of Trade & Technical Schools. 


Licensed by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Department of Education. 

PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY PROGRAM 

Two-Year Intensive Studies in Professional Photographic Techniques with 
Concentrations in Commercial/Advertising, Editorial, Photo-Journalism, 
Portraiture, Media with Slides, Artistic Expression, Screenpninting, Technical 


Color 

Entrance in October or February. Advanced place sii 
Federal Grants & Loans; State Scholarships for eligib'c 
Job Placement Assistance for Graduates. 


APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY PROGRAM 

24 Week Professional Evening Program 

Federal loans may be applied for 

Program starts throughout the year Next beginning date is Dec. 8 


PHOTO LAB MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 

24 week professional evening program 

Preparation for careers in photo technology and management 
Federal loans may be applied for 

Program starts throughout the year 


EVENING WORKSHOPS 
Twelve weeks, one-night per week 


Workshops begin Jan. ' 
«Print and Exposure «Creative Photography 


¢ Beginning Camera 
Studio Lighting 4x5. Basic Photography »* Advanced Camera 


¢ Color Shooting & Printing »*Cibachrome Workshop 


Continued from page 9 
Education, wrote her dissertation 
on minority and low-income stu- 
dents’ gaining access to higher 
education. She says that -the 
center exists because of a con- 
certed effort to create col- 
laborative, multidimensional 
support. The center is a division 
of the Education Resources In- 
stitute and is funded by the US 
Department of Education, 24 Bos- 
ton area colleges and universities, 
the Massachusetts Board of Re- 
gents, the Massachusetts Higher 
Education Assistance Corpor- 
ation, and the Massachusetts Re- 
habilitation Commission. In ad- 
dition, the toll-free phone 
number in Massachusetts (see 
below) is supported, in part, by 
the Bay State Skills Corporation. 
Coles emphasizes that 
although one of the center's 
original goals was to help in- 
crease the percentage of Boston 
public-school students who go on 
to higher education, the center is 
open to people of all ages, ethnic 
groups, and income levels. 
“Some people criticized me 
when we were creating the idea 
of the center,” continues Coles. 
“They said, ‘You're trying to do 
all things for all people and 
spreading yourself too thin.’ I 
heard what they were saying, but 
thought it was worth a gamble. 
You know, you just never know 
when something is going to click 
for a person [thinking about 
higher education], whether it’s 
something said by an uncle or a 
coworker or something the per- 
son reads. With this com- 
prehensive approach, I feel that 
we are covering all the bases.” 
With the center's funding base 
to be increased by almost 52 
percent next year, Coles’s priority 
is still to reach people who think 
higher education is not possible 
for them. Under Coles‘s direc- 
tion, the center intends to boost 
its effort in reaching low-income 
adults “so that they will hear 
about training, educational pro- 
grams, ways to improve their 
career opportunities, and get off 


Rhode Island School of Design 


Summer Programs for 


PRACTICING ARTISTS 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 


ART EDUCATORS 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Summer Studies for Credit 

June 22 - July 31 ; 
RISD’s three-credit courses designed for 
beginning, intermediate, and advanced 
students in all areas of art and design. 
Room and board available. 


Pre-College Summer Program 

June 21 July 31 

For high school students seeking a 
pre-professional experience in the visual 
arts and design. Of particular value for 
the student who wants to develop a 
portfolio. Room and board available. 


Travel/Study Abroad 

mid June — July 

RISD is proud to offer programs in 
drawing, painting and illustration in 
Rome. These courses will immerse you in 
the rich heritage of Italian art, architecture, 
and history. A special graphic design 
course in London is also available. 


For a free brochure and poster, please call (401) 331-3511, 
ext. 408 or write RISD, CE Department NYTF, Two College 


Street, Providence, Ri 02903. 


the treadmill of thinking that 
they have no options,” Coles 
states. 

Coles emphasizes the center is 
committed to those who have 
never considered college: 
“People will sometimes say to 
me: ‘What difference does it 
make? What good is all this 
information?’ Well, maybe it 
doesn’t make a lot of difference 
by itself, but it’s what it leads to. 


You just never know what might 


turn a kid on; maybe it will be an 
enrichment program. Or maybe 
we can boost a kid’s confidence 
to talk to his parents about 
college. This information sparks 
the counselors, too, so they en- 
courage the kids to do more.” 
The’ second push will be to 


continue more early-awareness. 


programs for kids — especially 
those in the middle-school 
grades, seventh, eighth, and 
ninth graders. To reach these 
kids, Coles stresses that the 
message has to get to the parents, 
too. 

“We've got to continue to think 
of ways to reach the kids and 
their parents, because of all those 
misperceptions. Despite financial 
aid being available, especially 
from state sources, people still 
think higher education is only for 
‘smart’ people. Parents think 
they’re letting their kids down if 
they encourage them to plan and 
dream that there just might be 
some higher-ed opportunities 
available for them.” 

Early-awareness programs, 
one of the responsibilities of the 
center's outreach coordinator 
Adrienne Scott, have already 
made a mark on kids, according 
to guidance counselor Yolanda 
Zenga. Ninth graders at Copley 
Square High School have partic- 
ipated in an early-awareness 
program that included discussion 
of admission procedures, finan- 
cial-aid, and life as a college stu- 
dent. 

“The program specifically 
picked out middle-of-the-road 
kids,” says Zenga. “These kids 
have good abilities but their skills 
aren't quite up to par. They really 
got a lot out of it and have been 
motivated to work harder. Some 
of them are thinking of a special 
career — with children, or in 
computers. Others just want to go 
to college. The center’s people 
really helped them. The kids 
have a much more concrete idea 
of what they want to do.” 

A current program that Coles 
has been especially pleased with 
involves offering office hours 
with center counselors at the 
Roxbury/North Dorchester Area 
Planning Action Council, . in 
Dudley Square, Roxbury. And 
this November, the center began 
providing counselors, for a few 
hours a week, to Roxbury Com- 
munity College to offer help in 
filling out financial-aid forms. 
This year the center also spon- 
sored the translation of a 
financial-aid guide into Viet- 
namese. 

* * * 

The emphasis on middle- and 
high-school students notwith- 
standing, the center also exists for 
the use of that growing segment 
of the population, the career 
changer. 

“These people don’t have any 
better idea of what they want to 
do than the younger people still 
in school,” comments center 
counselor Cynthia Hairston. 
“They still come in with broad 
ideas like getting into computers, 
say, or business. Or they come in 
and say they don’t know what 
they want to do.” 

Hairston’s approach is to talk 
with the person about what he’s 
interested in. “After reading 
some materials and perhaps tak- 
ing the interest test, we sit down 
and go through what they've 
been thinking and reading,” 
Hairston says. “Sometimes they 
want me to answer the questions 
for them. But I continue to push 
them to think about things them- 
selves. I say, ‘What do you think?’ 

Continued on page 12 
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LOOKING FOR SOMETHING DIFFERENT? 
GRADUATE STUDY IN SOCIAL ECOLOGY 


Applications are currently being accepted for graduate work 
leading to an M.A. or Ph.D. degree in Social Ecology at the 
University of California, Irvine. Social Ecology applies inter- 
disciplinary scientific methods to the study of a wide range of 
recurring social and environmental problems. Among issues of 


LL 


environmental, social, tal and health psychology. 
Program seeks self-directed students and offers fellowships and 
teaching assistantships to most students. UC! implements a stu- 
dent affirmative action program and is an equal opportunity 


employer. 


longstanding interest to the Program are crime and justice in 
society, aspects of the physical environment which have an im- 
pact on human health and behavior, and social influences on 
normal and atypical development over the life span. Faculty 
includes specialists in criminology, planning, urban sociology, 


demography, and environmental health, as well as community, irvine, CA 92717 


For information and applications, write to Jan Martin, Box A, 
Counselor for Graduate Studies, Program in Social Ecology, 


University of California, 


ENROLL IN OUR EXTERNAL 
DEGREE PROGRAM FOR — 


majors in marketing, 
accounting, and public administration. 


e work/life experience credit. 
¢ just 2 or 4 weeks residency to graduate. 
* $80 per credit hour. 


The Difference 


Call 800-553-4150 (US) 
800-632-5954 (IA) 
or write 


Box 1861 
Fayette, IA 52142 


community 
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Call Jim Murphy, Admissions Director: (617)585-54E3 


MASSASOIT 


college 
one massasoit bivd., brockton, ma 02402 
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have helped over 1 million students boost 
their scoring power and test confidence. 
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LSAT, GMAT, MCAT, GRE, NTE, CPA, or 


others, go with the team that knows how 
FREE OPEN HOUSES 
FOR SAT, LSAT 
transfer to over 120 
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Test Your Gentian 


Language Proficiency examinations at the 


OQ GOETHE 
Gy institute 
on February 7, 1987 


Sign up now 
for preparatory courses January 6 - February 4 


Call: 262-6050 


Kaji Aso 
Studio Center For The Arts 


CLASSES IN: Painting, Drawing, Watercolor, 
Ceramics, Chorus, and Poetry. 


Sumi Painting, Tea Ceremony and Language. 


Call for more information 247-1719 


=~ 


JAPANESE CULTURE CLASSES IN: Calligraphy, 


Boston Architectural Center 
Spring 1987 


Fine/Applied Art+ Interior Design + Architecture - 
Landscape Architecture 


Choose from over 40 courses designed for students of all levels of experience 
Courses at the BAC will provide state-of-the-art instruction by working 
professionals. Spring classes begin January 26, 1987. 

Enrollment is limited in most classes. Call or write for a spring catalog now. 
Boston Architectural Center, 320 Newbury Street, Boston, MA 02115 (617) 536-3170 


Continuing Education Program 


Get a head start 
at The Library 


IMAGINE 
A BETTER 


4 
career in graphic arts 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
"GRAPHIC ARTS PROGRAM 
437-2390 


oe NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY IS AN EO/AA INSTITUTION 


SKIDMORE COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY WITHOUT WALLS 


“An Altemative Plan for Undergraduate Education”’ 


If your professional or family responsibilities make attendance at a residential 
college difficult, this program offers a unique way to earn your degree. 


¢ Highly inidvidualized | ¢ Apply knowledge gained through life 
¢ Use all previous college work experience 

¢ Begin at any time, set your own pace ¢ No residency requirement, take 

e Work with outstanding faculty to advantage of educational resources 


design your own program in your own community 


SKIDMORE COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY WITHOUT WALLS 


Skidmore College — LADD 103 
Saratoga Springs, NY 12866 
518/584-5000 ext. 2294 


Continued from page 10 

or offer suggestions as to what 
might be helpful. Then they go 
home and discuss things with 
family or friends. In maybe a 
couple of weeks, they'll come 
back and we'll talk about the 
schools that offer the programs 
that will get them going.” 

Hairston says that success at 
the center is measured by action. 
“After someone has been 
through all of the thinking and 
deciding, they might come back 
with some schools in mind. They 
say they’ve been over to North- 
eastern, for example, and talked 
with the admissions people and 
perhaps picked up an applica- 
tion. Now they're coming back to 
the center for help. This is when I 
realize that they’ve been serious 
— and they have followed 
through and not wasted all their 
time here. But what's even better 
is when I get a call from someone 
who has just heard that he or she 
has been accepted at a school. 
That really is a center success 
story.” 

Career changers also come in 
the form of those who seek 
graduate school to improve their 
career pros 

“1 never intended to set up the 
center with graduate education in 
mind, but I wasn’t surprised 
when I saw people flocking here 
to use our materials,” Coles says. 
“After all, these people were 
probably used to using libraries 
from when they were in school 
before. I’m pleased that they 
come here to explore their op- 
tions in graduate school.” 

Those searching for infor- 


"mation about grad school nat- 


urally come with questions about 
financial aid, too. Two of the big 
areas of concern, according to 
Coles, are questions about de- 
fault and how to borrow money. 

“It’s very hard to get infor- 
mation about what to do if you 
defaulted on a student loan for a 
previous degree. I had one 
woman visit me recently, insist- 
ing on discussing her default 
situation behind closed doors; it 
was almost like a confessional. 

“What our staff at the Center 
can do is provide people with 
options in dealing with default so 
they can get on with their next 
schooling,” Coles says. 

“Borrowing questions include 
everything from ‘Where can I get 
the money?’ to how to read their 
loan agreement. People come in 
and ask us, ‘Now, what did that 
promissory note say?’ and we try 
to tell them. We also counsel 
people on how they can avoid 
problems like default, letting 
them know in light of their 
specific financial situation that 
they shouldn’t borrow any more 
than they need to,” Coles ex- 
plains. 

With winter setting in, the 
center's staff is geared up for a 
steady flow of users. “The period 
before Christmas might be quiet, 


but practically on the day after 


Christmas you'll see lots of activi- 
ty here, as financial-aid season 
begins [the period from January 
through March, when financial- 
aid paperwork is filed],” remarks 
outreach coordinator Adrienne 
Scott. “And of course the fall is 
busy, when people start con- 
sidering school — even the sum- 
mer is busy because people start 
thinking about school earlier 
than they did before. So there's 
no such thing as a slack period 
anymore. People are continually 
coming in to get help.” 0 


The Higher Education Infor- 
mation Center at the Boston 
Public Library is located at 666 
Boylston Street, Boston, 536-0200, 
or toll-free in Massachusetts, 
(800) 442-1171. Hours (October 
through May) are Monday 
through Thursday from 9 a.m. to 
9 p.m., Friday and Saturday from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sunday 
from 2 to 6 p.m. 
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Call now for your complete 
Winter Term Catalogue! 
Registration begins December 3 
547-6789 


# HOLLY FAIR DEC. 13 & 14°# 
Cambridge's Oldest Traditional Crafts Fair 


42 Brattle Street Since 1938 Harvard Square 


Foundation for American-Chinese Cultural Exchanges 


FAST, AFFORDABLE BERLITZ 
Speak: Spanish, French, 
German or italian 
by Christmas for $345.00. 


As part of a small class of three to six people meeting 
twice a week, Berlitz will give you a new language in just 
5 weeks. Open your life to new interests and friends 
through another language. Groups forming now! Call to- 
day for more information. 


Mayor credit cards weicome 


Boston (617) 266-6858 Wellesley Hills (617) 237-2220 


THE FIRST WORD OF YOUR NEW LANGUAGE 


Open House on Wednesday, Dec. 10th 


“The experience I’m 
getting now will 
help me find 
a great job 
in the future” 


Twenty-four Associate Degree and Certificate Programs, days or 
evenings at BHCC. Located on the Community College stop on 
the Orange line. New Rutherford Ave. Boston, Ma. 02129. 
Telephone: 241-8600 


BUNKER HILL 


COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 


Study in China, Summer 1987 
Language and Culture Program 
East China Normal University, Shanghai 


Open to Fagh schoo, col 


iB) Trade, Law and Language Program 
Shanghai Research Institute of International 
Economy & Trade, Shanghai 


NOILLOZS "XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


+8 week study of current economic policy, rules and regulations and business 
practices governing Chinese ivreign trade 
* First hand examination of significant problems and opportunities presented by 
the Chinese market 
Officials, academics and business executives 

Lt 6) + Meetings with foreign businessmen, case studies, seminars 
+ Relevant language training. 
* Minimum one yea: s Chinese | anguage training highly recommended 

Financial Aid Available 


hanguage and Culture P 
Trade, Law and Language 
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Name 
Address 
City, State, Zip 
Phone 


475 Riverside Drive, Suite 245, New York, NY 10115 
Telephone: (212) 870-2525 


FACCE has recently moved to the above address. Mail sent to our old address forwarded. 


START HER 


ON ASSIGNMENT: 


A video series 
tor the serious photographer 


The most complete home video course ever offered 
the advanced amateur or beginning 
professional. 
‘ape TOGRAPHIC LIGHT 
Oty. « Nature of Light 4 
« Exposure Control 
Lighting 
O Tape #2 PHOTOGRAPHIC DESIGN 
Oty. « Camera Vision 
Composition 
¢ Designing with Light and Color 
O Tape #3 THE STUDIO 
Oty. « Large Format Cameras 
* Studio and Product Lighting 
* People Photography 
a Tepe #4 THE BUSINESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Oty. ¢ Preparing Your Portfolio 
¢ Marketing You ene Your Services 
Career Opportunities 
Developed by Brian Ratty, founder of a 
multi-million dollar communications company. 
$29.95 for each 90 min. tape 
plus $3.00 for shipping and handling 


Beta 
_ Payment Enclosed Visa oO mc 
Card # Exp. Date 


City/State/Zip 
Send to: MEDIA WEST, INC., P.O. Box 4537, Santa Clara, CA 95054-0537 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL Med ARTS AND SCIENCES 


THE CENTER FOR TECHNOLOGY AND POLICY 
Announce a New Degree Program 

The MASTER of ARTS in TECHNOLOGY 

STRATEGY AND POLICY 


A graduate degree program for working professionals with careers in technology 
development, implementation and policy. The program provides focused training 
in decision-making related to technology strategy in the industrial and public 
sectors. 


Program Features: 


QO) Part-time enrollment: 
The program can be completed in eighteen months part-time. All 
required classes and seminars are given in the early evening. 


O Two Concentration Streams: 
Industrial Technology Strategy: for Scientific and Technical Pro- 
fessionals involved in managing new technologies. 
Technology and Policy: for Policy Professionals in Public or Industrial 
settings involved in the planning of new technology development. 


O Curriculum: 
Industrial Innovation, Government and Technological Development, 
Organizations and Technology, Economics of Technology Develo 
ment, Quantitative Research Methods, Technical and Policy electives 
and Master’s Thesis on topic of career relevance. 


The Master’s Program allows experienced technical policy professionals to de- 
velop a focused curriculum of graduate study on technology issues. 
Applications for January, 1987 are now being accepted. 


For Information and Application packet contact: 


THE GRADUATE PROGRAM 
THE CENTER FOR TECHNOLOGY 


AND POLICY 
197 Bay State Road, Boston, MA 02215 


(617) 353-2772 
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EDUCATION, DECEMBER 2, 1986 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR, 


I n 1870 Professor Walter 


Smith was wooed away from 

his post as art master of the 
schools of Leeds, England, to 
take the position of director of art 
education for the state of Massa- 
chusetts. Smith actually spent 
half of his first year as director in 
Europe, and during that time he 
purchased, with a budget of $500, 
a collection of drawings, paint- 
ings, and models that he deemed 
representative of traditional 
stages of art study in English 
schools. In a request to the 
Massachusetts legislature in the 
spring of 1872, Smith strongly 
suggested that “a place be 
provided in Boston where this 
collection can be safely kept and 
occasionally displayed. When a 
normal art school has been estab- 
lished, the home of the collection 
will naturally be in it.” It was in 
such an ostensibly roundabout 
manner that the Massachusetts 
College of Art was founded. 

The school’s primary function 
at its inception (when it was 
known as the Massachusetts 
Normal School of Art) was, ac- 
cording to Smith, to provide a 
means through which “a teacher 
of drawing can be thoroughly 
educated.” He emphasized the 
state’s need for a respectable 
locus of art education: “I have 
seen with regret many persons 
following my advice and ex- 
patriating themselves for three or 
more years to learn the business 
of their lives, on a foreign shore, a 
business which is in great de- 
mand in their own country and 
an art which is held in honor 
wherever men have advanced to 
the condition of civilisation.” 

Apparently the legislature was 
impressed. Less than one year 
later, Smith’s recommendation 
was put into effect, with a 
$10,000-per-annum budget al- 
loted to a new public art college. 
The school began its first year on 
November 6, 1873, housed in tiny 
quarters at 33 Pemberton Square 
(which is now Governmént 
Center).~ Its 
numbered 133, its faculty eight. 

If Mass Art’s founding objec- 
tive was largely pragmatic (“to 
educate competent teachers of 
art,” as Smith put it), its 
philosophy of education, as de- 
fined by Smith in a lecture he 
gave to teachers in 1875, was 
decidedly catholic: 

The thing we have to do 
for children is to teach them 
to think and to think rightly; 
to develop the ability to 
analyze and comprehend; to 
distinguish between the 
right and the wrong, be- 
tween the beautiful and that 
which is not beautiful, be- 
tween the true and the false; 
and to incline them to 


MARK MORELLI 


student body 


At Mass Art: drawing as a mirror of thought 


Design for living 
A college brings art to the Mass. 


choose the right, the beaut- 
iful, and the true. by their 


- own'mental actions. That is 


education; and the process 
and manual exercise through 
which it is done is only the 
means, never the end. What 
we are trying to do in our 
lessons is to make the chil- 
dren know “how” to draw, 
not how to make drawings, 
and I hope you see the 
distinction. And the great 
reason for them to draw is 
that the process of drawing 
makes ignorance visible; it is 
a criticism made by 
ourselves on our per- 
ceptions, and gives physical 
evidence that we either think 
rightly or wrongly, or even 
do not think at all. For a bad 
or incorrect drawing is never 
an accident; it is an uncom- 
fortably accurate mirror of 
our thoughts and fixes the 
stage of mental development 
and civilisation at which we 
have arrived. 


by Robin Vaughan 


If Smith’s. directives were 


‘eventually obscured within the 


dusty: archives of historical 
memorabilia, his vision was not. 


- Today Mass Art holds a respect- 


able rank among the nation’s arts 
colleges; it has grown from a 
modest school of art education to 
a professional arts college special- 
izing in five areas:.art education, 
art history, design, fine arts, and 
media and performing arts. Its 
student body, at 1200, has grown 
to almost 10 times the size of the 
first group of students to attend 
the school; Mass Art’s faculty has 
also expanded at a healthy rate 
and now numbers approximately 
100 artists, designers, and 
educators. 

Mass Art has grown physically 
as well. In 1983 it expanded 
beyond its location at the corner 
of Longwood and _ Brookline 
Avenues to make 621 Huntington 
Avenue its main residence. The 
newly acquired complex of build- 
ings was granted to the college 
by the state when Boston State 


! 


College, to which the buildings 
formerly belonged, merged with 
UMass, Boston. Although two of 
these buildings are still occupied 
by Roxbury Community College 
(which is slated to move within a 
year, and others await major ren- 
ovation, they will soon meet one 


of the school’s most serious _ 


needs by serving as dormitories 
and a student ‘union. 

The introduction of dorms 
could prove to be a turning point 
in the college’s growth. Although 
as a state-supported school Mass 
Art is expected to serve the entire 
state, it has had trouble drawing 
students from beyond the 
Greater Boston area. “Some [stu- 
dents from outside Boston] are 
discouraged from applying, 
others are accepted and have to 
turn us down because of the 
difficulty of finding housing in 
Boston,”’ says Jonathan 
Paleologos, director of public 
information. “It’s a real tragedy, 
as we've lost some excellent 
students because of it.” 


What's. .more. likely. to. attract 


the serious prospective art stu- 
dent than the school’s physical 
expansion is the scope of its 
curriculum. Mass Art offers 
degree programs in traditional 
fields of art study (fine arts 3-D, 
fine arts 2-D, art education) as 
well as programs in practical and 
progressive fields such as critical 
studies, design (including 
graphic, architectural, fashion, 
and industrial design, and il- 
lustration) and computer arts. 
The introduction of a degree 
program in media and per- 
forming arts has helped to broad- 
en the students” choices as well. 
Within the . Media and Per- 
forming Arts ‘Department they 
can study filmmaking, photogra- 
phy, performing arts, and inter- 
related media. Mass Art riow also 
offers a number of graduate and 
professional programs and is cur- 
rently the only college in the area 
to offer a master of fine arts 
degree in design. 

Notable extracurricular offer- 
ings at Mass Art include student 
exhibitions (among them, the 
annual Cyclorama show, which 
last year merited a review from 
the Boston Globe), membership 
in several college-consortium 
programs, and a well-managed 
visting-artists program, through 
which prestigious working artists 
come to the school (generally, a 
different artist every Wednesday) 
to lecture, exhibit, and conduct 
workshops. Mass Arts regularly 
sponsors conferences and special 
events that focus upon important 
political, social, and cultural is- 
sues and their relation to the arts 
— continuing what Walter Smith 
believed to be the responsibility 
of the artist to “give physical 
evidence that we either think 
rightly or wrongly, or even do not 
think at all.” This fall the school 
hosted a two-day conference to 
examine the situation in South 
Africa, for example; in the fall of 
1987 it will participate in.an art- 
student exchange with Cuba. 

Of course, the overriding con- 
sideration for many high-school 
graduates - trying to choose 
among colleges is money; Mass 
Art offers to them what 
Paleologos refers to as “one of 
the best bargains around” — the 
yearly cost (including tuition, 
fees, supplies, room, board, trans- 
portation, and miscellaneous ex- 
penses) for a self-supporting in- 
state undergraduate averages 
about $7100. And upon gradu- 
ating, the Mass. Art student 
seldom finds himself marooned 
in the real world with an ivory- 
tower arts education: more than 
half of the graduating class of 
1983, for example, went on to 
full-time employment in art and 
design jobs. 0 


PHOTOGRAPH 


MAN RAY 


Is photography going to the dogs? Create a whole new beast. If you've got what it takes, we'll 
help you bring it out. Call for our catalog, 1-617-262-1223. Or write your name, address and 
the catalog vou want ( Evening or Day) anywhere on this ad and send to: A.L.B., 

700 Beacon St., Boston, MA 02215. 


The Art Institute of Boston Fine and Applied Art. 


- William Wegman 
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UNITED 


When they play, 
you listen. 


As members of the Boston 


of 


Music 


Victor Rosenbaum, director 


Symphony Orchestra, the Boston 
Lyric Opera, Banchetto Musicale, 
Collage—in fact, virtually every 
major performing organization in. ° 
Boston—the faculty of the Longy 
School of Music has been playing: 
for you for years. 


Why not learn from the musi- 
cians you've been listening to? 


Call today for information 


about private iessons on all levels, degree’ programs, 
preparatory studies, classes, chamber music and ensembles. 


Music School for the Whole 


One Follen Street, Cambridge, MA 02138 
876-0956 


Just 3 blocks from Harvard Square 
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FAIRHAVEN COLLEGE 


Tell them you saw it in 


THE BOSTON @ 


nix 


THIS SPRING YOU COULD BE 
STUDYING IN PARIS 
AND CHANGING YOUR LIFE 


“and that has made 
all the difference.” 


If following the crowd doesn't 
interest you then take a step 


An American university Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science 
degree. A choice of international 
and traditional disciplines. A 
life-changing experience... Paris. 


e all classes in English e 
e now accepting applications 
for Spring Semester '87 e 


Tel. Paris : (33-1) 45.55.91.73 


A multicultural environment, in 
class and out. An atmosphere 
rich in challenge and stimulation. 
An extraordinary opportunity 
to grow, to shine, to chart new 
directions. 

Think about it. 


Plan also for Summer Session : 
dune 22 - July 30 


in our direction. We help (B18) 6771.68.70 
independent minds see both 
the forest and the trees. pa 
Fairh Col Please send me more information 
Western University AMERICAN Name: 
Bellingham, Washington 98225 AN INDEPENDENT COLLEGE 
(206) 676-3677 Address : = 
OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
ame 

City State Zip UNE FACULTE AMERICAINE nian 

Phone (___) Freshman Transfer [) | 


WORLD COLLEGE WEST 


Where the adventure of learning is still taken seriously 


College West campus. 


Each World Study program involves 
6 months abroad, urban or village field 
study, and 1 term on the World 


27 miles north of San Francisco, the 


“One of the country’s most exciting colleges... For 
many people there comes a time when settling into an area, 
learning the language, and living with the people is the next 
logical step from the excitement and challenge of travelling 
through a country.” 


— Barron’s Guide 


200-acre WCW campus is located in 
northern Marin County, California. 

Our student body is international 
and ranges in age from traditional 
college freshmen to older adult students. 


For more information about our unique international, 
intercultural World Studies program, please contact: 


Office of Admission 
World College West 
101 S. San Antonio Rd. 
Petaluma, CA 94952 


orcall 800-223-6587 


St 
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4 
“1 took the road ees 
less traveled...” 
Contact: Director of Admissions, 
ee The American College in Paris 
aah B.P. 304, 31 Av. Besquet, 75007 Paris, France 


grades to make it. 
It takes money. 


time, see BayBanks first. 
We'll help you get the 


Equal Opportunity Lenders 


Today, it takes more than just good help you need at any of our more than 200 
convenient offices around Massachusetts. 
After all, we're already helping more 
than 35,000 students reach their educa- 
tion goals. 
For more information, just call one of 
the Customer Service Center numbers 


listed below. 


And that’s where BayBanks can help. 
We offer low-interest loans for higher 
education, including government-guaran- 
teed loans and innovative financing alter- 
natives like our home equity line of credit. 
So whether you need money for voca- 
tional school, college, or graduate school, 

whether you're going full-time or part- 


We have a wealth of college experience. 


Customer Service Centers: BayBank Boston 648-8330, BayBank First Easthampton (413) 586-8600, BayBank Harvard Trust 648-8330, BayBank Merrimack Valley 475-3620, 
BayBank Middlesex 387-1808, BayBank Norfolk Trust 461-1740, BayBank Southeast 1-800-447-6800, BayBank Valley Trust (413) 781-7575. 


Members FDIC 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE BOSTON PHOENIX, DECEMBER 2, 1986 


on David Eisenhower 


Sven Birkerts 
on the stories 
of Jack Pulaski 
Judith Wynn 
on the new 

gay fiction 

of David 

Eric Seli 
Michael Gee 
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igion 


it in. Offer ex- 


All Bibles and 


Books on Rel 


and Philosophy 
from our 2nd Level 


Charlesbank Bookshop. 
ust cut out the bookmark 


and bring 


pires December 31, 198 


J 


irited 


a Bookmark OFF 
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BU. Bookstore2" 


Bookstore 
thing more to New England's largest bookstore. 


Green Line to Kenmore Sq. (617) 267-8484. Toll free 1-800-553-3550 (in MA). 


1-800-553-5531 (outside MA). Hrs: Mon.-Fri. 9:30 AM-7 PM; Sat. 10 AM-6 PM; 
Sun. 12-5 PM. Major credit cards. Free two-hour parking on Deerfield St. 
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hristianity t been mi 


Having written The Lost Years of Jesus, it was almost 
a foregone conclusion that Elizabeth Clare Prophet would 
follow with something like The Lost Teachings of Jesus. 

In 1984 her Lost Years opened to view the unknown life of Christ. 
Now her Lost Teachings takes the logical next step by recovering missing 
pieces of the World Teacher’s message for this age. 

— In THE LOST YEARS OF JESUS Mrs. Prophet takes you behind the scenes of one of the most in- 


triguing religious and historical controversies and, in a masterpiece of investigative rting, provides 
“ya tml overwhelming evidence to show that Jesus was in India for the better part of the i 27 lost yee. 


of you.” Continuing right where she left off, Mrs. Prophet draws together in The Lost Teachings the work on" 
—Jess Stearn which she collaborated with her late husband Mark L. Prophet. | 

In this two-volume sequel, we find that Jesus’ experiences in the Orient profoundly influenced his 
teachings—that strains of what are thought to be Eastern beliefs, such as karma and reincarnation, — 

are to be found in the Gospels. First, the Prophets demonstrate that much of Jesus’ te 

has been lost—either removed from the Gospels, suppressed, kept secret for those being 

initiated into the deeper mysteries, or never written at all. And then, in a modern vernacular, 

they present the lost teachings Jesus gave his disciples 2,000 years ago—and the very pervamal 

instruction he is imparting today to whose hearts are receptive to Truth. — 

Together the three volumes present 49 finest quality Reerich art seprnductions, 40 pages of photog. 

The Lost Years of Jesus, softbound, 416 pp., # 1593, $12.95. The Lost Teachings of Jesus I, softbound, 520 pp., #2000, 


$14.95; hardbound, #2075, $19.95. The Lost Teachings of Jesus II, softbound, 700 pp... # 2076, $16.95; hardbound, “aes 
#2077, $21.95. Hardbounds in beautiful gold-stamped blue leatherette. sae 


OTHER BEST-SELLERS BY ELIZABETH CLARE PROPHET 


Climb the Highest Mountain, Lords of the Seven Rays, 
softbound, 700 pp., #642, perback, 540 pp., #2079, 
$14.95; hard., # 100, $19.95. gs. 95. 


The Science of the Spoken The Human Aura, pa 
Word, paperback, 203 pp., 240 pp., # 1483, $2.95. 
# 104, $5.95. 


MULTI MEDIA PRESENTATION 


on the lost years of Jesus 
Held on Dec. 7th 
2:00 P.M. 
Ist Parish Church in Cambridge 
Chuch St. Entrance 
Call for info 
657-8565 
Mention this ad & receive 


10% off on any purchase 


Saint Germain On Prophecy: . 
Acuarian Age The Master, | CHRISTMAS GIVE THE GIFT OF HIGHER CONSCIOUSNESS! 
bi a a reveals the handwriting 25% discount on purchases of $50 or more (Save $25 for every $100 of gifts } 
“ th ll of kind’ 
Credit card orders call toll-free: (800) 824-2222. Or send this coupon to: 
do Summit University Press,-_Dept. 242, Box A, Malibu, CA 90265 5) 583-0004. 
Fatima and Nostradamus, 
the US. USSR. and ay Qty. Item # Qty. Kem # Qty. Kem # Qty. # Qty. # 
Middle East figure in iy 
prophecy. Paperback, 540 pp., #2078, $5.95. - my credit card 
Saint Germain On Alchemy: For the Adept in the oO 'y am taking my 25% discount Name Shanes 
Aquarian Age Four books in one by the Master pret «hye of yt: mere Address 
Alchemist on summoning spiritual forces and con- Tals — al 
trolling the elements to penetrate and change the . City/State Zip 
material world. Dictionary of new-age and esoteric For orders up to $6 add $1.Overss OM ; 
terms. Paperback, 540 pp., # 1835, $4.95. up $50 ad $10. Over $5000 
Also available for the Christmas season from owes. .\. = = Signature 
selected B. Dalton and other fine bookstores. Angeles County residents add 64%. 25% discount only available through Summit University Press. 
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THE ST. VERONICA GIG STORIES, 
by Jack Pulaski, Zephyr Press, 170 
pages, $15.95, $8.95 paper. 


here has been a great deal of back- 
| and-forth in the last few years 


about the state of the American 
short story. Optimistic partisans insist 
that we are in the midst of a renaissance 
of the form. They cite the proliferation of 
writing workshops — in which the short 
story is the staple nutrient — and the 
incontrovertible evidence of the market- 
place. The reading public is, it seems, 
shelling out hard cash for anthologies 
and collections, many of which bear the 
imprimatur of major publishing houses. 
Not so long ago, you had to have a Nobel 
Prize just to get a story manuscript over 
the transom. Things have changed. 

But not all critics have greeted this 
fiction with approbation. A number of 
them have come out fiercely against 
what they perceive as its stylish inconse- 
quentiality and moral evasiveness (in the 
past year alone, see Diane Johnson's 
“Hick Chic” in the New York Review of 
Books, Madison Bell’s “The Dwindling 
Short Story” in Harper's, and Rosellen 
Brown's “The Emperor’s New Clothes” 
in the Boston Review). I have expressed 
similar sentiments in the Phoenix more 
than once. Indeed, in my worst moments, 
I fear that inconsequentiality and 
evasiveness are the very source of this 
fiction’s popular appeal — that the 
marketplace is getting just what it wants. 
But no, the less cynical part of me 
believes that there are serious readers, 
and that they are arrayed like hungry 
travelers around a wayside table — when 
a real meal comes, they'll roll up their 
sleeves and have at it. 

What a pleasure, then, to be able to 
throw off the doomy mantle of the nay- 
sayer and announce that an absolutely 
remarkable collection has fallen into my 
hands: The St. Veronica Gig Stories, by 


Jack Pulaski. The" bodk has béen’ beaut 


ifully produced by Zephyr Press (a small 
local concern, about which more present- 
ly) and it is available at outlets in this 
area. Promotion and supply budgets 
being what they are, though, you might 
have to pester your bookseller. Do so. For 
this is the rare real thing, the necessary 
infusion without which our literature 
would wither away. 

Pulaski is, to judge from the jacket 
photo, a man with a few decades of hard 
knocks behind him. Although he was 
born and raised in Brooklyn (all of the 
stories take place within a five-mile 
radius of the home neighborhood), his 
biographical note hints at a peripatetic 
career of real-life employments. The 
stories have been squeezed drop by drop 
out of the pulp of experience. Pulaski 
does not appear to be prolific — for all I 
know, this is the sum of what he’s 
written. But sparsity of output, as we 
know, is often a sign of uncompromising 
craft. Not one syllable in this book is 
gratuitous; every sentence has been 
weighed and assessed like a necklace in a 
jeweler’s hand. 

Pulaski’s world — the Russian-Jewish 
and Hispanic immigrant neighborhoods 
in 1950s Brooklyn — will not be familiar 
to most readers. Neither would I say that 
the plot lines are especially gripping: he 
likes to work a discursive narrative 
cluttered with sensation and oddly 
angled asides. “Don Juan, the Senior 
Citizen,” for example, takes nearly 40 
pages to tell how an old man extricates 
himself from a birthday party thrown in 
his honor and goes home to dream about 
the beautiful Cuban woman he plans to 
marry. But then, most great stories — 
look at Chekhov, or Babel, or Welty — 
don’t try to get us from Troy to Ithaca. 
Their aim is to give the reader an 
unforgettable glimpse of the world from 
behind another pair of eyes. This is no 
small accomplishment. The author must 
have a prodigious capacity for empathy 
as well as the courage to be idiosyncratic. 
Pulaski has both. What's more, he has a 
linguistic velocity that will leave you 
panting in his wake. 

Reading only the enervated, tentative 
stuff that has been passing for fiction of 
late, you might easily forget the vitality 
and surprise that. lie latent in the 
language. Try an experiment. Sit back for, 
a few hours with some of the analgesic 
prose of Ann Beattie, or David Leavitt, or 


_ Pulaski 
jazzes up the short story 


by Sven Birkerts 


any one of a hundred other “hot” 
contemporary stylists. Then, when you 
start to feel as if you were bouncing 
around inside a cathode-ray tube, flip to 
the first paragraph of the first story in the 
St. Veronica Gig Stories: 

The merry-go-round truck came 
down the street, the calliope piping 
the overture to the Barber of Seville. 
Children leapt from their mothers’ 
laps and shrieked for nickels. Hood- 
lums in their gabardine suits re- 
moved their hands from their testi- 
cles — the stance, dignified, stoic, 
their hands modestly cupped their 
balls; they contemplated the daily 
double and fished in their pockets, 
showering a largesse of nickels, as 
windows five stories up showered a 
consolation of apples. Below, the 
children snatched at the coins para- 
chuted in knotted handkerchiefs, 
apples exploding on the sidewalk, a 
hubbub of knees and fists contesting 
apples and nickels. 

The momentum is irresistible. A whole 
crowded street is brought to life, revealed 
to be a. force field of vertical and 
horizontal energies. Apples are going off 
like champagne corks. And with the 
subtle disarming of the hoodlums’ de- 
fensive postures, the ceremonies of 
innocence are ready to begin. 

Pulaski is at his very best when he 
plunges the reader straight into the midst 
of action and milieu. And this is his 
strategy in most of the eight stories here. 
In “Music Story,” the tour de force of the 
collection, he catches his principals, five 
young Jewish musicians, in the manic 
moments of their afternoon rehearsal. Jo- 
Jo, Manny, and Augie are noodling on 
their instruments. Artie, the piano player, 
is having a holy war with his mother, 
who is trying to force a lamb chop down 
his gullet. Practice for the evening gig is 
scotched completely when Artie’s 
mother loses control and starts smashing 


the plaster busts of the great composers 
on the parquet floor. 

But this is just the prelude. The gig 
itself, a dance at St. Veronica’s School, 
has been sponsored by the Sons of 
Calabria Fraternal Organization. The 
hosts seem to think they've hired a real 
Italian band and the truth does not leak 
out right away. The boys get a long first 
set during which they show their stuff: 

The warm vibrato of my voice 

trailed off into a complicitous coda 

of the longing aboil in the blue air of 

St. Veronica's gymnasium. Bunny, 

Cookie, and Ginger answered with a 

soothing homophonic moan, joined 

by several of the modestly dressed, 
handkerchief-pinned-at-waists 
young ladies. When the dancers 
parted and the applause exploded | 
wondered if I might not be another 
Frank Sinatra and marry a movie 
star. Cookie said, “I’m Cookie,” and 
tugged on my trouser leg. | felt the 
soft ding dong swing between my 
legs and looked down. Her red 
mouth cracked gum, and she said, 

“Ey-ey, you sing ‘No Tomorra.’” 
“No Tomorra” very nearly proves pro- 
phetic so far as the band is concerned. | 
won't spoil the prospective reader's 
pleasure by saying any more. Just this: by 
the time you've finished “Music Story,” 
you will have gone through that non- 
pareil experience, complete engagement 
— you will have been in that decorated 
gym, mopping sweat, swigging cheap 
Chianti, and staring down with 
tremulous heart at the sharp-pointed 
shoes with their cubano heels. 

Music is probably the best analogy for 
Pulaski’s stylistic mode. Not melodic 
music, but fast jazz. A Pulaski story 
catches the beat with the very first word 
and within a sentence or two the various 
harmonic and rhythmic lines are jostling, 
streaming together, Story is not always 
central — at times it functions like an 
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underlying chord pattern. What kindles 
you up is the moment-by-moment rush 
of the language, the fervid percolation of 
word sounds. A sentence will pause and 
hover ... and the next thing you know 
it's heading for the roof like a Charlie 
Parker solo. 

Listen as the narrator of “Father of the 
Bride” pursues his wily antagonist down 
the street: 

He plunges on ahead of me. 

Stunned, I stand there, his hand 

waves goodbye, and the elegantly 

thin body in the white suit turns, the 
brown gnomic head turns, the tips of 
the moustachio pointing up the 
gleeful eyes. | chase after him — past 
pushcarts and babylonian vendors 
in their bewildered hair, holding 
hysterical dominion over the ass end 
of the cornucopia; bobby-pins, 
canteloupes, pots, crockery, plaster 
saints, halivah, and mops; people, 
windows, a havoc of tongues, the 
little man in the white suit disap- 
pears behind me. 
There is pleasure everywhere — in the 
staggered observation of the man turn- 
ing, in the staging of words (“Stunned, I 
stand ...”), in the descriptive inventive- 
ness (“bewildered hair’’), and, over- 
whelmingly, in the bob and weave of 
syllables. Read the passage aloud, hear 
the b and p and h sounds playing off the 
vowels, feel with your whole mouth the 
“havoc of tongues” that Pulaski is 
after. 

In a sense, this havoc is what The St. 
Veronica Gig Stories is all about. 
Pulaski's people are immigrants moving 
about in a vast and mysterious new 
world. They are excessive and irregular; 
assimilation has not yet worn off their 
rough contours. In their myriad travails 
and excitements, all of which Pulaski has 
registered with the artist's adventurous 
senses, they release the buried energies 
of our speech..So long as you read, you 


inhabit a vital, commotion-charged, all 
‘but forgotten America. 


Ed Hogan, who operates Zephyr Press 
out of his Somerville home, first read 
“Father of the Bride” nearly a decade 
ago. “It was in the Pushcart Prize 
volume,” he recalls, “and I put a check 
mark beside the title. That meant that | 
wanted to read it again.” At the time, 
though, Hogan was busy publishing 
Aspect, a literary magazine that he had 
founded in 1969. He had no idea that 
Pulaski would one day be a keystone ina 
far more ambitious enterprise. 

Aspect survived for 11 years, which is 
quite remarkable for a shoestring-budget 
journal. “Toward the end,” says Hogan, 
“| was feeling more and more frustrated 
by the impermanence, by the fact that 
Aspect had no shelf life.” He finally 
founded Zephyr Press in 1980, the same 
year he allowed Aspect to expire. One of 
Hogan's first moves was to publish a 
thick anthology of the best of the journal. 
Since then, Zephyr (which comprises 
Hogan and a staff of three volunteers), 
has issued three poetry chapbooks and 
three works of fiction: | Brake for 
Delmore Schwartz, by Richard Grayson; 
Two Novels, by Philip Whalen (one of 
the more important West Coast “beat” 
writers); and Pulaski. 

“1 heard about Jack Pulaski through 
DeWitt Henry, the editor of 
Ploughshares,” Hogan laughs. “I had for- 
gotten all about that check mark.” After 
reading everything he could find in old 
quarterlies, he was excited enough to con- 
tact the author immediately: “I was hop- 
ing he had a manuscript.” As it 
turned out, Pulaski had been circulating 
The St. Veronica Gig Stories among trade 
houses, getting one regret-filled rejection 
letter after another. He agreed to let Ho- 
gan look at the collection. Two weeks later 
an agreement had been reached. 

I'd like to say that the rest is history, 
but it’s not. Not yet. Small publishers 
like Zephyr have to fight tremendous 
odds. They cannot afford to run big ads 
or to flood reviewers’ desks with free- 
bies. Booksellers seldom take a chance 
and order more than a copy or two. But 
if demand — fostered by word-of- 
mouth excitement — is strong enough, 
anything can happen. What can I say? 
Get the book and read it. And then 
showet \copies,on ,evetyorie you kaqw 
who still enjoys moving his or her eyes 
from left to right. 0 
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THE LOST LANGUAGE OF 
CRANES, by David Leavitt. 
Knopf, 319 pages, $17.95. 


BUDDIES, by Ethan Mordden. 
St. Martin’s, 240 pages, $16.95. 


literature, like the rest of the...-.* 


I n the age of AIDS, 
gay .world,. is. undergoing 


radical adjustment. To read post- 
Stonewall, preplague titles of the 
‘70s — John Rechy’s LA cruising 
extravaganza The Sexual Outlaw, 
say, or George Whitmore’s Man- 
hattan sexual smorgasbord The 
Confessions of Danny Slocum, or 
Charles Nelson’s ribald 
picaresque The Boy Who Picked 
the Bullets Up — is to read about 
the pursuit of happiness as it was 
conducted long ago, in another 
galaxy, far far away. As bath- 
houses close, however, and Tro- 
jan looks for profits to soar by 
more than $7 million this year, 
some gay male writers are turn- 
ing their attention to the family 
— the dread nuclear arrange- 
ments of yesteryear — and to 
man’s search for love and com- 
mitment. In response, some gay 
commentators have accused 
these writers of beating the drum 
for regressive, lockstep mono- 
gamy and (as one gay-rights 
activist recently complained in 
the New Republic) “laying down 
the splendid burden of im- 
provisation” — which roughly 
translates into selling the sexual © 
revolution short. 

Midway through David 
Leavitt's new The Lost Language 
of Cranes (a first novel that’s 
getting wide, if not uniformly 
admiring, attention), an old-time 
leather dude strolls into a trendy 
real-life Manhattan  establish- 


- ment — Boy Bar at St. Mark’s 
‘Place. Quickly wearying of yup- 


-pie chit-chat, he asks Leavitt's 
hero, “Is there a back room in this 
place?” A room, in other words, 
where men can get it on in the 
impromptu style of a decade ago. 
There most emphatically is not. 
Not anymore. In fact, it’s a good 
bet that many of Boy Bar’s young, 


‘\safe-sex-minded patrons have 


never glimpsed such a chamber 
outside of porn videos. 

“So much gay literature has 
focused on that bar-and-baths 
culture,” said 25-year-old literary 


wunderkind Leavitt in a recent 


phone interview from his East © 
Hampton home. “I haven't writ- 


rimacy of the brother/buddy 


After the revolution 


_ The new gay fiction of 


David Leavitt and Etha 


by Judith Wynn 


ten about it because it wasn’t my 
world. I’m a little on the chrono- 
logical cusp: when I was 18 and 
19, I got a whiff of that world — 
this was the late ‘70s, early ‘80s. 
Now, since AIDS, people even 
two years younger than me have 
a totally different kind of con- 
sciousness. Or if they know that 
world, they know it as something 
on the skids. Historically, there 
have always been gay couples, 
but they've tended to stay out of 
the limelight. All of my 
characters are looking to find 
lovers and settle down.” 

Out in Fire Island Pines, mean- 
time (meantime still being the 
here-and-now), the late-30sish 
protagonists of Ethan Mordden’s 
new story collection, Buddies, 
grumble and grouse that there's 
nothing to do at America’s fore- 
most gay beach anymore except, 
uh, beach. It’s enough to make 


-you go home again. And one 


member of Mordden’s close-knit 
buddy clan — Carlo, “the hottest 
man alive” — does indeed go 
home. Clear back to South Da- 
kota, that disease-free man’s 
country where, as Quentin Crisp 
might observe, sex is unknown. 

“I can see a political person 
saying that with characters like 
Carlo I have absurdly reduced a 
very dangerous situation in 
which people are dying to sim- 
ply a matter of ‘AIDS is bad 
because men can’t have sex 
anymore,’ ” says Ethan Mordden, 
a prolific nonfiction writer who is 
now branching »-into fiction 
(Buddies is his third effort in his 
new field). “But Carlo’s opinion 
isn’t my opinion. I’m trying. to 
write about life as I see it} cannot 
write social realism with 100- 


percent villains and 100-percent — 


heroes and show the revolution- 
ary moment. I happen to know 
one gay man who went home to 


‘South Dakofa; “because ‘it “is “4 ~ “that will last forever, telling mom-. were -crying: -A- lot- of - people- 


‘clean’ state, and he did not 


return. I don’t approve of what he 
did, but that’s what I have to 


_ write about.” 


Of course, gay authors’ writing 
about home is not entirely new. 
The Wingfields of The Glass 
Menagerie might as well be 
Everyman’s second cousins, so 
widely known is Tennessee 
Williams’s bittersweet memory 
play. Even Gore Vidal, long 
before he wrote the sophisticated 
Myra/Myron saga, created a 
scandal with his 1948 novel The 
City and the Pillar and its small- 
town, normal-as-apple-pie gay 
hero. Young gay writers are once 
again exploring the traditional 
family, as well as the friends-as- 
family networks that have long 
sustained the subculture. Surpris- 
es abound, and it turns out that 
family life is a lot more textured 
than one might think. 

Take Rose and Owen Benjamin 
in Lost Language. 
They’re being forced out of their 
apartment by co-op conversion, 
and in the upheaval volatile 
issues begin surfacing. Although 
Rose has cheated on her husband 
in the past, she has long since 
resigned herself to a stagnant 
emotional life that would 
probably sicken her if she took 
time from her busy, well-ordered 
copy editor’s career to examine it. 
Incredibly, Owen has been lead- 
ing a secret life at a gay porn 
moviehouse every Sunday after- 
noon for the past 15 years. Now 
that gentrification has shaken up 
his-domestic tranquillity, Owen 
considers accepting a furtive in- 
vitatiorn to get together with one 
of his fellow moviegoers. 
Rose and Owen's 25-year-old 
son, Philip, is by contrast a 
confident, self-accepting (if in- 


_ curably romantic) gay. He has yet 


to come out to his parents, 
though. Next to finding a love 


and dad about his sexuality is 


Philip’s biggest challenge. He 
wonders how they will take the 
news. If he only knew! Told in 
skillfully tailored, New Yorker- 
quality prose, the Benjamins’ 
double-coming-out story steers a 
dicy course between domestic 
tragedy and urbane comedy of 
errors. In terms of the plot, Rose 
Benjamin is the big loser; on the 
other hand, she’s just as clearly 
the best written character, and 
the one you're most likely to re- 
member. 

“The Lost Language of 
Cranes,” said Leavitt, “grew out 
of a conversation I once had with 
a friend who asked what I would 
think if I found out that my father 
was gay. I said that it would 
absolutely horrify me. Then as I 
thought about it, the difficulty 
intrigued. me. For most gay men, 
the idea of their fathers’ being 
gay too is very frightening. Yet, at 
the same time, the gay father and 
gay son is a popular mythology in 
pornography, a commonly ma- 
nipulated fantasy. I decided that 
if the sexual father/son dynamic 
has such a strong negative reality 
and such a strong role in fantasy, 
it was worth investigating.” 

It’s curious, then; ‘that the 
mother holds center stage in Lost 
Language; perhaps father and 
son are too involved in their own 
secret or semisecret worlds to 
emerge as emotional entities. 
They both have their moments, 
though — particularly Philip, 
when he’s spurned by the love of 
his life and roams morosely 
around lower Manhattan only to 
wind up, disconsolate, at an old, 
familiar haunt: “It seemed ap- 
propriate that at the end of the 
night he should find himself in a 
curtained booth in a porno shop 
on Christopher Street crying. ... 
No one seemed at all surprised 
that he was crying. Other people 


apparently came here to cry.” 


Both of the Benjamin men do a 
lot of crying in this book. Rose 
‘doesn’t cry: she gets mad, but 
only after a long struggle with 
denial. In some families, as 


Leavitt so perceptively demon- 


strates, it’s infinitely more toler- 
‘able to comfort oneself with 


‘small luxuries TV; ‘fodd; what. 


‘ever’ — arid let ‘the etrictidnal 


subtext slide. 

Those acquainted with 
Leavitt's impressive debut, the 
1984 story collection Family Dan- 
cing, will recall similarly 
bemused and/or deluded female 
characters: the cancer-doomed 
mother who worries about the 
troubled young son whom she 
will be leaving behind; the over- 
weight wallflower who lives to 
help her gay male friends un- 
tangle their fouled-up _rela- 
tionship. “A lot of women have 
complained about that,” says 
Leavitt. “One person got very 
angry and said that the women in 
my work are either mothers or 
matchmakers. | thought that was 
going a bit too far. While women 
do tend to be outsiders in my 
fiction, I think I identify or 
empathize with that. Rose is both 
the outside and the center. Hers is 
the story of the center being 
decentered.” 

The edges of Lost Language are 
full of superfluous women: frum- 
py women out shopping at night 
for junkfood, a girl cadging drug 
money outside Boy Bar, a mother 
hired to wash dishes in her son’s 
restaurant, and of course that 
cautionary figure, the bag lady. 
One intriguing secondary charac- 
ter is a black lesbian whose 
adoptive parents have disowned 
her. “The way the world is now,” 
says Leavitt, “women have a lot 

| more cause to be angry than men 
do.” 

Will Leavitt stick to novels now 
that his first one has created such 
a stir in the publishing main- 
stream? “I’ve written some new 
stories, and I have an article in 
this month’s Boston Review on 
Alice Munro’s stories, but right 
now I’m working on another 
novel. Writing a novel is like 
living your life: you have to do it 
every day ~ you can’t just rely 
on those moments of inspiration 
that occasionally come. I think 

, there’s a growing mainstream 
| audience fF fiction ‘with gays as 
principal characters, but — again 
— there’s not a huge amount of 
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interest in books perceived as the 
same old thing we. read in , 
‘70s. There is an interest in boc 
that strive to look at gay people’s 
lives in some larger perspective 
than just that singular gay ghetto 
world. A Boy’s Own Story did 
that; Rubyfruit Jungle, too. I 
think there are very few people in 
America for whom homosexuali- 
ty isn’t an issue — almost every- 
body has someone close to them 
who's gay, whether they know it 
or not. It’s very important for me 
to write about that larger gay 
world, When I was out in San 
Francisco, I heard about all the 
men who went there in the ‘70s 
and took marginal jobs because 
they were interested in sex, not 
careers. Now they“re 37 or 38 and 
they don’t have what they came 
to get, they have no satisfying 
work, and they don’t even have 
their youth anymore. | think 
that’s a terrifying story, an after- 
math that no one’s talked about 
yet.” 

In Buddies, Ethan Mordden’s 
narrator persona recalls how, at 
the dawn of the Stonewall era, 
circa 1969, a “wise old queen” 
hipped him to the three gay im- 
peratives. One must, first of all, 
have a best friend. Next comes 
the right work ambition: “Do not 
be a waiter, a bar pianist, or a 
masseur. Be avant-garde, but be 
respected.” And as for the third 
essential, love — well, here the 
queen’s lecture dissolved into ir- 
relevancies. Does such a thing 
exist? 

Author of more than a dozen 
nonfiction titles (among them 
The Splendid Art of Opera and 
The American Theater), Mord- 
den has established himself with 
both gay and mainstream au- 
diences as a lively, knowledge- 
able commentator on the arts. 
“Actually,” he said in a telephone 
interview, “I never intended to 
write nonfiction. My aim was 
always to be a story teller, but it’s 


easier to break into print if you . 


have fields of expertise,.as.1.do; in 


music, theater, and film; because. | 


you then have what they. call a 
‘lock-in’ audience, and publishers 
know they will make money on 
your titles.” And besides, Mord- 
den’s agent considered his early 
novels unpublishable (the author 
came to agree). Three years ago, 
however, he began doing a 
column for the New York gay 
journal Christopher Street called 
“Is There a Book in This?” — 
witty, often outrageous stories 
and ruminations about gay life in 
the big city. Some of this material 
went into his two story collec- 
tions, Buddies and I’ve a Feeling 
We're Not in Kansas Anymore — 
which also contain longer, more 
complex stories than magazine 
format allows. His first novel, 
One Last Waltz (also fresh out 
from St. Martin’s this year), uses 
Celtic lore, a heterosexual ro- 
mance, a murder mystery, and a 
show-biz coming-out story to tell 
of a contemporary New York 
working-class Irish family and 

how its three sons grew. — 
Whereas father-son issues give 
Leavitt's novel its distinctive col- 
or, it’s the fraternal bond — and 
its corollary connection, friend- 
ship — that dominates Mord- 
den’s intensely autobiographical 
stories. As the middle brother in a 
five-boy family, he ought to 
know. “Brothers were born to 
glower,” begins Buddies’ first 
story, “On the Care and Training 
of Parents and Siblings.” Hence 
they make terrific villains in 
one’s fiction. “It was the totalitar- 
ian climate of the American fam- 
ily in general, the tenderness ap- 
plied as blackmail, the mischiev- 
ousness expressed as ‘concern,’ ” 
the narrator gripes about his sibs. 
“It was the simple day-to-day 
madness of intimate strangers 
experimenting on one another.” 
In “A Weekend with Straights,” 
on the other hand, a lesbian 
friend wallops our hero in mid 
diatribe: “You got a brother to 
watch out for you, you be real 

glad of him,” she tells him. 
Continued on page 6 
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| For the book-lover, a visit to the 
Brookline Village Bookshop at 23 
ae Harvard Street can be like a brief ‘ 
i , holiday. The shop features new 
j books, used books and ancient : 
3 shelves by subject 
| category. Where the number of 
‘ books exceeds the allotted sheif- 
space, piles of books rise from the 
floor. A book-lover caught in this 
: web can spend hours hunting for 
unexpected reading treasures. 
Brookline Village Bookshop was i: 
opened over five years ago by 
James Lawton, a former librarian. “ 
The store stocks about 25,000 » 
titles, is open 11:00 a.m. to 6:00 . 
p.m., Monday through Sat., and . 
Lawton will be happy to help you 
look for a particular title. Their 
telephone number is 734-3519. 
‘ 
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By Weldon Kees 
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by Robert E. Knoll 
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Abstract Expressionists of the '50s— 
cluding Edmund Wilson, Mary McCarthy, 
William Carlos Williams, and Dwight 
Macdonald — come alive in these satiri- 
cal, witty, poetic, gossipy, and intensely 
individual letters of Kees, the mysterious 
critic, poet, artist, and filmmaker. 
November. $19.95 
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Continued from page 5 

The style in Buddies and Kan- 
sas would best be called anec- 
dotal, as the Decameron is anec- - 
dotal, with worldly characters sit- 
ting out a plague and swapping 
tales. In this case, the stories are 
really inquiries into the essence of 
gayness: can a straight man star 
in gay porn flicks and still be 
straight? are Wall Street lawyers 
good husband material? is there a 
“fascism of Beauty” in the gay 
aesthetic? Arguments regularly 
break out among the friends, who 
take on more definition with each 
story. Occasionally, a bit of what 
one friend scorns as ‘‘fag 
vaudeville” intervenes: some- 
body’s dog barfs on the new 
wall-to-wall or somebody else's 
Puerto Rican houseboy wanders 
through the scene clad only in a 
Melitta coffee filter. “My aim is to 
keep the story interesting and 
keep it moving,” Mordden ex- 
plained. “I think there’s too much 
writing today that’s all style and 
no story. There’s too little 
emphasis on plot except among 
hack writers.” 

One Last Waltz is somewhat 
less playful in tone. “It’s really 
about families, about trying to get 
along in one. It’s about male 
aggression too, a universal, right- 
out-there-in-the-world topic that 
has little to do with ghetto life or 
even life among the Irish. Since 
my dad’s a builder I could draw 
on the building trade too: how a 
building goes up, how iron- 
workers talk, because it’s more 
interesting to pull specific knowl- 
edge about people, work and 
regions into your fiction.” Mord- 
den said his next fiction will be a 
straight version of Kansas pub- 
lished under a pseudonym: “Be- 
cause I don’t want to stale myself 
writing the same thing over and 
over. This book will be about less 
pretentious New Yorkers — no 
SoHo crowd, no yuppies. I want 
to write a book for those Queens 
and Brooklyn women I see when 
I ride the subways: I’veeven got a 
Staten Island story!” 

Is there a bright future for gays 
in the “quality fiction” market? 
Can they too go home again? 
“The audience is growing, but I 
think it will take a few more 
years. I think what's more 
interesting is that the rest of the 
writing community has taken it 
up too. Fact is, everyone does 
know gay people in his life, and 
it’s silly to keep leaving them out. 
The world’s so much richer than 
people have been saying it is: 
that’s because so many people 
have been secrets. Once you 
come out with your byline, it’s 
hard to go back, though I predict 
AIDS will keep a whole gen- 
eration in the closet. A whole 
load of people who are in their 
teens now, who would have done 
what I did — come to the city and 
gradually come out — I think 
they won't. People will stay in 
South Dakota. Or they’ll do what 
that David Leavitt character did: 
get married and have a secret life 
and we'll be back to that awful 
vice squad routine which is so 
boring and terrible. A lot of 
people would like to think that 
gays who committed suicide back 
in the ‘30s and ‘40s did it because 
to be gay is so terrible that they 
had to die. It’s not that at all. 
They killed themselves because 
they could: not keep up with 
trying to maintain who they were 
7 undercover, 24 hours a 

y.” 

And, finally, what about that 
third imperative — does love 
exist? “Best friends are a must,” 
said Mordden, sticking up for 
that wise old queen. “And you've 
got to fall into work you love if 
you possibly can — so many 
people-go through hell at the 
office and don’t even like their 
jobs. Love comes and goes; you 
can't arrange that, after all. But 
you can arrange your work. And 
you can find good friends if “> 
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LESS THAN 
501 pages, $25. 


book of essays can be 
A judged, at least in part, by 

how many other books it 
makes you get up, scowling, to 
check it against. Reading Joseph 
Brodsky’s Less Than One, I was 
dragged from my chair to consult 
(among others) with Auden and 
Derek Walcott, Albert Einstein 
and Jacques Derrida, Karl Popper 
and Elie Wiesel. This was not 
simply looking for clues (Brodsky 
does not delight in esoteric refer- 
ences) — it was a search for 
evidence, reassurance, even re- 
futation. When I hear the word 
“culture,” after all, | reach for my 
culture; Brodsky’s poetic and pol- 
itical claims are made with a 
confidence that makes you want 
to test them, or to answer back. 
Less Than One is a book to argue 
with as much as to read; its essays 
in turn exhilarating and ex- 
asperating, inspiring and down- 
right annoying. When Brodsky 
falters, when you weigh his claims 
and find them wanting or ar- 
rogant, you judge him by the 
moral and aesthetic standards his 
own best work has set. He has 
earned such treatment. 

The essays in Less Than One 
fall roughly into three categories: 
autobiographical meditations, 
two of which frame the collec- 
tion; musings on historical and 
political themes; and treatments 
of specific poets. And these shade 
into one another — a moving 
elegy to Auden is as much a 
personal as a poetical reflection, 
and a transcribed lecture on that 
poet’s “September 1, 1939” in- 
cludes a digression on the date of 
the title (“The war, you see, 
began over the British guarantees 
of Polish independence. ... Now 
it’s 1981, and where is that Polish 
independence today, forty years 
later?”) that would grate were it 
not both sardonic and ruthlessly, 
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brief. It’s a blurring of boundaries 
that’s inevitable where poets, 
particularly major poets, are con- 
cerned. Brodsky is, after all, an 
exile (he left his native Leningrad 
in 1972) who has become a 
cosmopolitan, a citizen of the 
nation of writers, where he is 
most truly at home. Growing 
from European soil, watered by 
religious notions from the East, 
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favorite, dominant meter — 


and blossoming into poetry in 
both its ancient centers (Greece, 
Italy) and at its Russian and 
Western peripheries, this is the 
“world culture” Brodsky invokes 
throughout Less Than One. Writ- 
ing of Walcott, for example, 
Brodsky seconds that poet’sr* 
to a “sound colonial educatw..,” 
to having “English in [him]” 
adding that 


Lucretius, Ovid, Dante, 
Rilke, Machado, Lorca, 
Neruda, Akhmatova, Man- 
delstam, Pasternak, 
Baudelaire, Valéry, 
Apollinaire. These are not 
influences — they are the 


Edward Thomas are, for 

poetry is the essence of 

world culture. And if world 

culture feels more palpable 

among urine-stunted trees 

through which “a mud path 

wriggles like a snake in 

flight,” hail to the mud path. 
There is a Whitmanesque 
enthusiasm to this enumeration 
of authors, an ecstasy no exile can 
consume, To summon up a cul- 
ture through language, through 
pure, uncensored naming, is one 
of the great joys of writing, and 
Brodsky’s pride and pleasure in 
his list are evident. 

Brodsky has been in the West 
for 14 years now, most of them in 
the United States, and with three 
volumes of his poetry in trans- 
lation — Selected Poems (1973, 
available only in an imported 
Penguin edition), A Part of 
Speech (1980), and Roman 
Eclogues (1984) — he has become 
a major figure in the American 
poetic landscape. “By a sort of 
instinct,” Czeslaw Milosz wrote 
of him in the New York Review 
of Books, “the cultured public 
vaguely feels, if not clearly com- 
prehends, his stature.” Like 
Milosz’s, Brodsky’s work speaks 
with the authority of exile; its 
importance, in English, is a factor 
of geography and history as well 
as of literary power. Central and 
Eastern European writers com- 
mand our American attention: 
they have suffered, we feel, in a 
way we in the West have not. 
Their work has been a matter of 


Milosz to, say, Lowell, for whom 
national, family, and personal 
history are an inextricable braid, 
makes the ‘distinction clear), 
seeming at once more abstract 
and more concretely universal. 
And I think there is a deeper, 
nagging insecurity: a sense that 
these poets are more intimately 
connected with the whole tra- 
dition of Western culture, from 
Greece and Rome to England and 
Europe, than we are. It is some- 
times hard to sort out where 
these exiles’ very real talents 
leave off and where our own 
buried embarrassment begins. 
Reading those passages in Less 
Than One in which Brodsky 
discusses prosody, for example, 
you have to take his assertions 
with a grain of North Atlantic 
salt. He is, after all, a poet for 
whom the practice of metrical 
verse has the same quasi-mys- 
tical importance that “free,” un- 
metered verse has had for so 
many American poets, from 
Whitman to the present. Writing 
of Akhmatova, Brodsky defines 
prosody as “simply a repository 
of time within language,” going 
on to explain that “her verses are 
to survive whether published or 
not: because of the prosody, 
because they are charged with 
time in both those [mundane and 
metaphysical] senses.” Likewise, 
in his line-by-line analysis of 
Auden’s “September 1, 1939,” 
Brodsky elaborates at some 
length on the central importance 
of meter in his conception of 


poetry: 
[The last four lines of the 
second stanza] reveal a de- 
spairing moralist whose only 
means of self-control is the 
iambic trimeter; and this 
trimeter pays him back with 
the reticent dignity it con- 
Continued on page 8 
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Brodsky 


Continued from page 7 

tains. Now, one doesn’t 
choose one’s meter; it’s the 
other way around, for meters 
have been around longer 
than any poet. ... They are 
themselves equivalents of 
certain mental states (which 
include ethical states) — or 
they contain a possibility of 
curbing a certain state. ... 

In any case, if Yeats used 
this meter to express his 
sentiments, Auden sought to 
control them by the same 
means. Hence, for you, not 
the hierarchy of poets but 
the realization that this 
meter is capable of both jobs. 
And of a lot more. Of prac- 
tically everything. 

If there is something familiar in 
this conception of prosody, that’s 
because it so quickly calls to mind 
the modernist notion of “absolute 
rhythm”: a rhythm in poetry that 
(as Pound put it) “corresponds 
exactly to the emotion or to the 
shade of emotion to be ex- 
pressed.” And yet there is a 
crucial difference. For Brodsky, 
metrical verse offers in and of 
itself all the flexibility and speci- 
ficity of tone Pound ascribes to it 
only occasionally; he responds to 
an almost spiritual discipline that 
set form imposes on the poet. 
(Resorting to prose, he writes in 
one essay, is “utterly hateful,” as 
“it lacks any form of discipline 
aside from that generated in the 
process.”’) Meters are “animate — 
inspired in the archaic sense — 
entities” and ‘certain sacred ves- 
sels”; “Every verse-maker has his 
own favorite, dominant meters,” 
he writes, “which could be re- 
garded in his autographs, for they 
correspond to the most frequent- 
ly repeated psychological state of 
the author.” 


Whatever the truth - of - this 
“psychological correspondence,” 
it is certain that such rhythmic 
signatures appear — yet you find 
them in good free versifiers’ work 
as clearly as in a metrical poet's. 
Brodsky’s bias toward meter has 
several sources: as Robert Hass 
points out in his Twentieth Cen- 
tury Pleasures, metrical poetry in 
Russian is only two centuries old 
and so retains a freshness and 
possibility comparable to that of 
English “at the end of the age of 
Pope”; also, prosody is the oldest, 
most basic characteristic of 
poetry, and its structures ground 
the modern poet’s work in the 
full depth of his tradition. Thus, 
in “In the Shadow of Dante” (a 
discussion of Italian poet Eugenio 
Montale), Brodsky slights free 
verse as a signal of a poet's 
abdicating his responsibility to 
“those shadows whose hot or 
cold breath he senses on his 
neck.” “ ‘Classics’ exert such 
tremendous pressure that at 
times verbal paralysis is the 
result,” he writes, “In such cases 
[when the condition seems “ter- 
minal], natural ignorance or 
even bogus innocence seems 
blessed, because it permits one to 
dismiss all such specters as 
nonexistent, and to ‘sing’ (in vers 
libre, preferably) merely out of a 
sense of one’s own physical stage 
presence.” 

There is no point, of course, in 
reading all of Brodsky’s medita- 
tions on prosody as simple- 
minded attacks on free verse. If 
this is what they seem to be at 
times, it’s because metrical verse 
is the exception, not the rule, in 
contemporary American poetry. 
We're not prepared for the way 
Brodsky moves from concrete 
discussions of “trochees with 
feminine or — more often — 
dactyllic endings” and “a four- 
foot amphibrach with alternating 
(abab) rhyme” to musings on 
prosody in the abstract, to 


philosophical debates over time 
and language. Brodsky writes 
movingly of first reading Auden’s 
“In Memory of W.B. Yeats” while 
“doing [my] own time in the 
North,” focusing in on the mo- 
ment when the poem shifts into a 
rhyming tetrameter that sounds 
“like a cross between a Salvation 
Army hymn, a funeral dirge, and 
a nursery rhyme.” He quotes the 
second and third quatrains: 


Time that is intolerant 

Of the brave and innocent 
And indifferent in a week 
To a beautiful physique, 


Worships language and 
forgives 

Everyone by whom it lives; 

Pardons cowardice, conceit, 

Lays its honours at their feet. 


“Auden had indeed said that time 
(not the time) worships 
language,” Brodsky writes, “and 
the train of thought that state- 
ment set in motion in me is still 
trundling to this day. For 
‘worship’ is an attitude of the 
lesser toward the greater. If time 
worships language, it means that 
language is greater, or older, than 
time, which is, in its turn, older 
and greater than space.” This 
train keeps a-rolling into higher 
and higher levels of abstraction 
(So if time — which is synony- 
mous with, nay, even absorbs 
deity — worships language, 
where then does language come 
from? For the gift is always 
smaller than the giver. And then 
isn’t language a repository of 
time? And isn’t this why time 
worships it?”) until you’re quite 
prepared to blow the whistle and 
get off, or go lie down on the 
tracks to make it stop. 

Time and space are loaded 
terms for Brodsky; in his poems 
both appear frequently, often 
with negative connotations, often 
with time slightly favored. In 
“Lullaby of Cape Cod,” for exam- 


ple, the “soft song of the cod” 
begins, “Time is far greater than 
space. Space is a thing./Whereas 
time is, in essence, the thought, 
the conscious dream/ of a thing. 
And life itself is a variety/of 
time.” Ten years later, in 1985, 
Brodsky picks up this song as a 
theme in his essay “Flight from 
Byzantium.” “Space to me is, 
indeed, both lesser and less dear 
than time,” he paraphrases the 
cod; “Not because it is lesser but 
because it is a thing, while time is 
an idea about a thing. In choosing 
between a thing and an idea, the 
latter is always to be preferred, 
say I.” 

Now; whether or not space is 
any more or less a “thing” than 
time (this was where I got up to 
look for my Einstein), whether or 
not you share Brodsky’s idealist 
preferences, you shouldn’t object 
to such theorizing per se. To a 
poet such iconoclasm is less 
generalizing than generative; it 
leads, to paraphrase Michael 
Palmer, into writing the next 
poem. But when Brodsky invokes 
time and space while writing 
about politics, as he does in 
“Flight from Byzantium,” his 
theories demand a different 
response. They become part and 
parcel of a grander ideological 
dichotomy, a division between 
West and East the poet wishes 
not simply to elaborate but to 
drive home with all possible 
rhetorical force. And the essay 
demonstrates how Brodsky’s eth- 
ics and aesthetics can, at times, be 
betrayed by the power of his 
writing. Make no mistake, this is 
splendid writing: Brodsky’s 
rhythmic sense, ubiquitous in his 
Russian verse and prevalent in 
his English, transforms these 46 
traveler's observations into a 
polemic, prophetic, and pan- 
egyric sequence equal, in terms of 
composition, to any of his longer 
poems. He begins with a dis- 
claimer, suggesting “that what 


follows be treated with a due 
measure of skepticism, if not with 
total disbelief,” then goes on to 
sketch out a brief, disturbing stay 
in Istanbul. The poet's interest is 
clearly not in the modern city; 
rather, he is drawn by the knowl- 
edge that what is now Istanbul 
was once Constantinople, and 
before that Byzantium. “I spent 
thirty-two years in what is 
known as the Third Rome,” he 
explains, “about a year and a half 
in the First ... I needed the 
Second, if only for my collec- 
tion.” 

Brodsky then weaves observa- 
tions of the physical city (Ah, all 
that nearsighted scum — Cor- 
busier, Mondrian, Gropius — 
who mutilated the world more 
effectively than any Luftwaffe!’’), 
theories about time, space, and 
“the linear principle,” and recol- 
lections of Roman, Byzantine, 
and Ottoman history into a col- 
orful, not entirely seamless gar- 
ment. There are moments of 
apparent racism (“A black-eyed, 
overgrown-with-stubble-before- 
supper part of the world”; “All 
those turbans and beards, that 
uniform for heads possessed by 
one idea only — massacre”) 
acknowledged by the author as 
simply misanthropy, and histori- 
cal passages yielding to high 
lyricism or low, biting wit. It is 
difficult to sort out a coherent 
argument, at least from the first 
35 entries; we merely listen as 
ideas like that of the “linear 
principle” are related successive- 
ly to Roman poets, Eastern 
nomads, and Christian 
eschatology. 

It is only in the final-10 sections 
that Brodsky’s ideas begin to take 
a clear shape. Here time and 
space are linked, respectively, 
with Western ornament and the 
Eastern calligraphy of sacred 
texts, with dynamism and stasis, 
with individualism and familial 
collectivism, with sacred rights 
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notion that “no one is in- 
dispensable.” We learn how “the 
West in age after age became 
overgrown with Roman colon- 
nades and legality,” while “Rus 
happened to become the natural 
geographical prey of Byzantium,” 
the Black Sea between the latter 
two being “a deep but, in the 
final analysis, flat thing.” 
Brodsky builds a rhythm of re- 
peated questions: “Isn’t my 
native realm an Ottoman Empire 
now — in extent, in military 
might, in its threat to the Western 
world? Aren’t we now by the 
walls of Vienna? And is not its 
threat the greater in that it 
proceeds from the Easternized, to 
the point of unrecognizability — 
no, recognizability! — Christiani- 
ty? Is it not greater because it is 
more seductive?” And if we are 
neither convinced nor swept 
away by this, he throws theories 
of “magnetic, evolutionary” pulls 
from the East to the West, 
evidence of etymology, and oc- 
casional moments of self- 
depreciation into his rhetorical 
mix. I don’t mean to be flippant, 
to dismiss either the force or the 
content of Brodsky’s geopolitical 
vision; it’s the form that makes 
‘me suspicious. There is some- 
thing too neat, too easy in the 
essay’s close, with an impersonal 
“one,” smiling with contempt, 
replacing the author's “I” in order 
to “disembark in Cengelkéy, find 
a.café on the very shore of the 
Bosporus, sit down and order tea, 
and inhaling the smell of rotting 
seaweed, observe without chang- 
ing the aforesaid facial expression 
the aircraft carriers of the Third 
Rome sailing slowly through the 
gates of the Second on their way 
to the First.” 

If lam troubled by “Flight from 
Byzantium,” that is because I see 
it as illustrating a few lines of 
Auden Brodsky quotes several 
times in his essay. “I and the 
public know,” the English poet 
writes in “September 1, 139," g 
“What all schoolchildren 
learn,/Those to whom evil is 
done/Do evil .in. return.” The 
Soviet East has done evil to 
Brodsky — and not only to him, 
but to the writers, the culture, and 
the values that live through his 
work as a poet. Still, he has 
always resisted the facile 
dichotomies these wrongs might 
suggest; explaining in the New 
York Times Book Review “Why 
Milan Kundera Is Wrong About 
Dostoyevsky,” he took the Czech 
writer to task for assigning ra- 
tional, individualist thought to 
the West, brute force and feeling 
to the East. “Tragic as the notion 
of a world apportioned in this 
fashion [East/West] may be,” he 
admonished, “it is not without 
mental coziness.” I wouldn't say 
that Brodsky succumbs to this 
coziness — his sense of the 
world’s inherently evil inclina- 
tion, almost as Gnostic as 
Milosz’s, holds him back; but at 
times he leans in that direction, 
and then I am dismayed. The 
essays of Less Than One make 
Brodsky too attractive simply to 
agree with; you want to sit down 
with him and discuss it all. He is 
given to a kind of proud humility 


— “A loyal subject of these. 


second-rate years,” he writes in 
“L sit by the window,” “I proudly 
admit that my finest ideas,/are 
second-rate, and may the future 
take them/as trophies of my 
struggle against suffocation” — 
but this attitude lets him off too 
lightly. He is smarter, perhaps, 
than he wants to admit; more 
' important, his invocations of a 
world culture to which he clearly 
belongs are more convincing than 
this self-assessment. It is critical 
hubris to suggest that Brodsky 
“owes us” better — but the 
suffocation he has faced has been 
as much an internal as an external, 
political enemy. His best work 
derives from just such twofold 
struggle. He is too first-rate a 
writer, too decent a thinker, for us 
to let him 

with an easy victory. T 
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PHOTOS BY AP/WIDE WORLD 


The greatest hero of the greatest war 


knew best 


wer on Eisenhower: He likes Ike 


by Michael Gee 


EISENHOWER AT WAR 1943- 
1945, by David Eisenhower. 
Random House, 944 pages, 
$29.95. 


habilitated by the mere 
passage of time. His son-in-law 
was more circumspect, trusting 
that the time-honored formula of 
good works might earn him 
absolution from the American 
public» But then in many ways 


path back toward the respect of 
his countrymen. Nixon was only 
loathed and disgraced, and as 
Lyndon Johnson said of the man 
some 30 years ago, “In politics, 
yesterday’s chicken shit is tomor- 
row’s chicken salad.” It was 


ichard Nixon had the gall 
R to declare himself 


David Eisenhower has a harder_ 


David Eisenhower's lot during 


his father-in-law’s presidency to 
be ridiculed (by Nixon’s enemies 
and supporters alike) — and 
ridicule, unlike. disgrace, never 
completely fades away. 

David Eisenhower, Weenie — 
that was the label the poor guy 
took away from the Watergate 
years. The portrait of Eisenhower 
that emerged. from Woodward 
and Bernstein’s The Final Days 
(for which, ironically, 
Eisenhower himself ‘was almost 
surely a. ‘prime. source) was a 
searing description of a man too 
henpecked to inform his wife 
that, yes ‘dear, your daddy is a 
crook — a man unable to escape 
the White House insanity, in fact, 
by. any. means except endless 
games of APBA baseball played 


os 


in the privacy of his room. Even 
today, as the author of a book 
that earns a three-part review by 
Theodore Draper in the New 
York Review of Books, he’s — 
well, as far as People and 


Donahue are concerned, he’s just 


the second banana to Julie’s 
spirited if insane defense of her 
parents as an ideal couple. The 
American people will never get 
enough of the Nixons, and 
Eisenhower is stuck, per- 
manently, as the prototypical in- 
law to America’s Last Family. 

In light of this public image, 
Eisenhower's 12-year effort to 
produce a biography of his 
grandfather, which has born fruit 
in its first volume, Eisenhower at 
War 1943-1945, can be seen as an 
act of considerable daring and no 


little courage. And though as an 
author he falls uncomfortably 
between the worlds of serious 
and popular history, he has 
created a respectable book, one 
deserving serious attention. This 
is not the work of a twit. 

Indeed, Eisenhower is to be 
congratulated for eschewing the 
temptation (as his wife, alas, 
could not) to write about Nixon, 
the modern president of whom 
we know far, far too much, in 
favor of examining his grand- 
father, the modern president who 
remains to this day a prodigious 
figure of history but a most 


mysterious character in it. Any-_ 


one who picks up this book 
hoping that the grandson ac- 
quired access to revelations de- 
nied other historians is in for a 
disappointment. Eisenhower's 
sources are the books, letters, and 
documents available to all 
scholars. And like scholars before 
him, he is frustrated in his efforts 
to explain what Ike the man was 
like during the period when he 
was one of the world’s dominant 


- figures. So, for the most part, 


Eisenhower sensibly concen- 


‘trates on how Ike went about the 


task of leading one of the greatest 
armies in: history in history's 
largest war, and why he made the 
decisions he did. Which is topic 
enough for anyone, let alone a 
novice historian writing his first 
book. 

Eisenhower's major thesis is 
that Ike was as much politician as 
general, maybe more. That's 
hardly a novel thought; what's 
different is that Eisenhower 
stresses Ike’s political role vis-a- 
vis the armed forces of the Soviet 
Union, and Josef Stalin himself, 
rather than painting the more 
common picture of him as the 
coalition general holding 
together an uneasy Western al- 
liance of military and civil ego- 
manaics. Eisenhower describes 
an Ike ready to make operational 
concessions to the Soviet Union 
that his political superiors might 
not have made, in order to 
facilitate the speediest possible 
defeat of Nazi Germany. Which 
on the face of it would seem 
innocuous enough: beating 
Germany was Ike’s job. But then 
there’s the idea that the Allies 
(and especially the Americans) 
surrendered much of postwar 
Europe to the Soviets through 
naiveté, or even treason; it's 
poisoned Western politics. prac- 
tically since V-E Day. 

Eisenhower gives this notion 
the short shrift it deserves. The 


Western democracies, he rightly © 


notes, abandoned Eastern Europe 


‘to totalitarianism not in the ‘50s 


but in the ‘30s, when they per- 


Churchill; Roosevelt, aad Stalin at Yalta’ who’s‘in Charge here? == = lands to 


On D-Day: as much a political as a military leader? 


be dominated by fascist dic- 
tatorships, either imported or 
homegrown. By the time the Red 
Army arrived, in 1944-45, the 
leaders of any conceivable “dem- 
ocratic alternative” were dead 


(the vast majority), dying in ~ 


prison, or in impotent exile. It 
took Communist rule itself to re- 
build resistance to the Soviet Un- 
ion in those countries. What 
Eisenhower does not mention is 
that the political climate in the 
West toward the end of the war 
would have made any bold claim 
to territory by the British and 
American armies absolutely un- 


"tenable. The, British, public re- 


‘soundingly voted Churchill out 
of office just weeks after the war 
in Europe was ended, in favor of 
a Socialist government pledged 
to commitments at home, not 
abroad. And if in April 1945 an 
American general had noisily or 
publicly insisted on an offensive 
costing 100,000 extra casualties 
for the sake of an all-American- 
occupied Berlin, he might well 
have been cashiered. 

That reality aside, Eisenhower 
does note that Ike the general 
needed a cooperative Soviet state 
to defeat Germany, just as the 
Soviets needed the Western ar- 
mies to ensure their victory. Not 
until after D-Day, when the 
Second Front demanded by 
Stalin was finally launched, were 
the Soviets able to clear the 
Germans from Russian soil. The 
Western powers had been aware 
since June of 1941, when 
Germany invaded the USSR, that 
the easiest, and perhaps only, 
way to defeat the Nazis was with 
the fullest possible cooperation of 
their new ally to the East, an ally 
unpredictable at best and treach- 
erous at worst. This cooperation 
came with a price tag, a price tag 
that Roosevelt and Churchill did 
not find too high. By eschewing 
an all-out drive toward Berlin in 
favor of a coordinated final of- 
fensive with the Soviets, Ike was 


merely adhering to the Allied pol- ' 


icy established at Teheran and 
Yalta. Eisenhower makes a bit too 
much of Ike's initiating contact 
with the Soviet leader to make 
final plans for the ultimate of- 
fensive against Germany. Stalin 
was the highest Soviet military 
authority as well as leader of the 
state. By establishing military 
communication with him, Ike 
may have simply been going to 
the best available source of infor- 
mation rather than seeking to 
make a final policy decision. 
Indeed, Ike’s supreme military 
genius seems to have been a 
simple but invaluable one. He 
was better at understanding and 
following orders than any of the 
more brilliant but quirkier com- 
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manders he led into battle. At 
Casablanca in 1942, Roosevelt 
and Churchill declared that the 
unconditional surrender of Nazi 
Germany was the goal of the 
Allied powers. As the leader of 
the Allied forces in Western 
Europe, Ike followed that goal to 
the exclusion of others until it 
was actually accomplished. To do 
so he commanded, accom- 
modated, and fought against 
some of the most mammoth 
individual egos of human history, 
as it best suited his purpose. The 
purpose was achieved, which 
was all that the country he served 


asked of him. There were few _ 
cries about selling out Eastern 


Europe on May 9, 1945. 

Eisenhower the historian is 
fully conscious of his grand- 
father’s achievement, but he has 
an annoying penchant for delv- 
ing into the various _inter- 
governmental, interservice, and 
intermilitary rivalries among the 
Allies as if they were the real 
story of World War II. Surely. 
such disputes were constant. 
They have been constant in every 
army in human history and hu- 
man legend, as a look at the Iliad 
makes clear. Ike, and history, 
would have been better served 
had Eisenhower been more ap- 
preciative of the way the Allies 
did cooperate, the way they 
developed a strategy and stuck to 
it. The worst of the egomaniacs 
— men like Montgomery, Patton, 
even De Gaulle — took orders 
when it counted. To ignore their 
commitment to victory in favor of 
recounting their raging argu- 
ments over how victory might be 
achieved is to do them and their 
triumph a disservice. 

Despite that irritating flaw, 
Eisenhower at War is a sound 
exploration of the role of the 
supreme commander of Ameri- 
ca’s largest army. If it sometimes 
palls, that’s not because of 
Eisenhower's prose (which is 
occasionally sparkling and never 
less than lucid) but because the 
events the book describes have 
been examined more often and 
more exhaustively than any 
others before or since. The tale of 
how Ike the hero became Ike the 
beloved president, Ike the man of 
peace who presided in frustration 
over the creation of the per- 
manent American garrison state, 
is a much less told and more 
fascinating story. Based on the 
evidence of his first work, David 
Eisenhower is qualified to at- 
tempt to continue as his grand- 
father’s biographer. In any event, 
he should be in for many fewer 
questions and jokes about his 
father-in-law. That might be re- 
ward enough for 12 years of hard 


work. 
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